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—————— ——— 
After Effects of Certain 
Crops. 

There has been quite a discussion 
going on lately as to the after-effects 
of the beet crop; and some enthusiasts 
have claimed that there is profit in 
growing sugar beets not merely for the 
beets themselves, but because of the 
increased fertility of the soil. Now, 
this, to any man of experience, sounds 
like arrant nonsense. It is true that 
the sugar beet is largely condensed 
air; that the sugar itself is drawn 
from the atmosphere; trapped, so to 
speak, by the leaves of the beet plant. 
It is an accepted principle that the 
amount of fat of any kind sold off the 
farm neither increases nor decreases 
fertility, because it is, after all, a form 
of carbon, which comes largely from 

the atmosphere. 

It is a fact, however, that you can 
grow a considerably larger crop of al- 
most any Kind on land that has been in 
beets the year before; but the true ex- 
plenation is not that the beet, like clo- 
ver and other legumes, obtains its food 
from the air, but because the deep 
plowing, thorough tillage and frequent 
hoving, and the work of lifting the 
bects. puts the soil in better physical 
condition than it was before. It has, 
in fact, practically the same effect as 
the severe drouth we had in 1910 and 
the first half of 1911. Thorough culti- 
vation has the same effect on land as 
a year of severe drouth. Large crops 
follow sugar beets, not because the 
beets add anything to the fertility of 
the soil, but because, if the farmer is 
to produce a paying crop of beets, he 
must give his land a great deal better 
cultivation than is required by other 
crops. 

Every farmer has noticed that when- 
ever he sows winter wheat, rye, spring 
wheat, Oats or barley on potato land, 
he gets a better growth than he does 
on exactly the same kind of soil in the 
same season, on which the crop the 
preceding year was different, say oats 
or barley or corn. He is not foolish 
enough to say that the potato is a soil 
fertilizer. It is not; but the thorough 
plowing, the application of manure usu- 
ally made on potato ground, the thor- 
ough cultivation and the digging of the 
potatoes themselves, put the land in 
better physical condition than it would 
be with some other crop. This explains 
the phenomenon. If potatoes added to 
the fertility of the soil, there would be 
value in potato haulm. As a matter of 
fact. cattle would starve on it. Nothing 
fattens on potato leaves or stems ex- 
cept potato bugs. They thrive on them 


because they originated on the wild po- 
toto, which, like our native potato, is 





a member of the tobacco family; and 
the introduction of eur cultivated vari- 
ety gives them an opportunity to in- 
crease, multiply and devastate the 
earth. 

It is a good thing, a very good thing, 
to have some crops which compel us to 
thoroughly cultivate the goil. If the 
farmer once gets to see the benefits of 
thorough cultivation, he is likely to ap- 
ply it to crops to which he has not 
been accustomed to give it. For ex- 
ample, if the farmer is to grow alfalfa, 
he must prepare the seed bed with the 
greatest care. He must plow and disk 
and harrow, and must repeat the opera- 
tion, if he is to sow it in early fall. He 
is often surprised at the results. He 
has not increased the fertility of the 
soil a particle, but he has put it in bet- 
ter physical condition. After he has 
once learned to grow alfalfa, he will 
naturally come to the conclusion: If 
this kind of cultivation is a good thing 
for alfalfa, why not apply it to clover? 
Why not apply it to other crops as 
well? 

Again, there are crops which un- 
questionably have a bad effect on the 
crop following. Our readers all know 
that oats do not do well after oats; 
and that to sow flax after flax is to 
invite failure. He knows that if he 
sows a small grain crop after sorghum 
he is destined to have a small crop; 
and he is likely to conclude that the 
reason why is because these crops are 
hard on the land. 

If you look up the analysis of the 
crops grown on the land, however, and 
take the normal crop as the basis, you 
will not find that either flax or sor- 
ghum is hard on the land in the sense 
of decreasing fhe amount of the essen- 
tial elements of fertility. Fifteen 
bushels of flax do not take any more 
of the phosphorus, nitrogen or potash 
from the soil than twenty-five bushels 
of wheat or forty bushels of oats or 
sixty bushels of corn. We do take 
large crops of sorghum; but we must 
remember that sorghum hay does not 
furnish much more dry matter per acre 
than other hay, for the reason that it 
has a large water content. 

Why is it, then, that certain crops 
are hard on the land? Because it has 
just the opposite effect of crops that 
everywhere increase the crops follow- 
ing. They put it out of physical con- 
dition. They leave it in such shape that 
the plant following can not get the 
use of the fertility of the soil. Neith- 
er sugar beets nor potatoes add to the 
fertility of the soil; nor do these crops 
that are-hard on the land really ex- 
haust its fertility. In the one case the 
land is put in such physical condition 
that the plant following can utilize the 
fertility contained therein, and in the 
other case in such condition that it 
can not. 

There are other reasons why the 
crop following is diminished. For ex- 
ample, take the case of corn. We can 
grow a splendid crop of corn on sod, 
if it is properly manured and properly 
cultivated, because corn is a gross 
feeder and can utilize fertility. If we 
follow corn after corn, the insect pests 
come in and remind us that we are fol- 
lowing a bad policy and had better 
quit it. If, unheeding, we keep on for 
two or three years, the corn root worm 
and the corn root louse, to say noth- 
ing of other pests, decrease the yield 
until we are obliged to desist and fol- 
low nature’s teaching. 

There is no better subject for dis- 
cussion in farmers’ institutes and clubs 
than the reason why some crops not 
only yield large returns, but are fol- 
lowed by larger yields of other crops, 
and why some crops are hard on the 
land. We should never rest satisfied 
until we know the why, and are thus 
enabled to take a broad view of crop 
production. 


A Shocking Story. 


If anything further was needed to 
show President Taft’s lack of sympa- 
thy with agriculture, it will be found 
in the following from a gentleman 
who wishes his name withheld, but 
who is in a position to know whereof 
he speaks: 

“In your December 6th issue is a 
paragraph on the ‘White House cow.’ 
Let us hope that ‘Nona of Avon’ will 
meet a better fate than ‘Pauline 
Wayne,’ the cow presented to Presi- 
dent Taft by Senator Stephenson, the 
Wisconsin Holstein breeder. Pauline 
Wayne has had a ruined bag for a 
long time, and has been dry for sevy- 








eral months. She was bred to a little 
scrub bull about one month ago. 
bag was spoiled a short time after her 
second calf at the White House, and 
it has been a long time since she has 
furnished any milk for that institu- 
tion. I judge that it was caused by 
there not being a person within reach 
of the White House who understood 
the care of*high producing cows, and 
she was neglected. I should think 
that the Bureau of Animal Industry, 


located only a few squares from the | 


White House, could furnish a man 
who would be capable of properly car- 
ing for or conducting the care of such 
a high-class and valuable cow as Nona 
of Avon.” 


We join with the writer of the fore- | 


going in the hope that the new cow 
will receive better treatment than did 
Pauline Wayne. And we think there 
is reason for this hope. Anyone can 
see by looking at Mr. Taft that he is 
no dairyman. We can well imagine 


Mr. Wilson taking a noon lunch of a : 
bowl of bread and milk, and turning | 


to his work with renewed vigor. But 
Mr. Taft stands for beef with a capi- 
tal B. No bread and milk for him. 
He would have appreciated a _ fat 
steer much more than a $5,000 dairy 
cow. He probably lunches on beef 
steak, mince pie and coffee, and then 
has to sieep it off. 

We hope that Mr. Wilson will re- 
member that Iowa is the great dairy 
state, and if he neglects our lowa cow, 
Iowa will never again go democratic. 





Swamp Land Manage- 
ment. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 


writes: 

“T have recently purchased 200 acres 
of cheap land, and have just tiled it 
out. I would like information as to 
the best method of subduing the peat 
sod. What kind of crops would be the 
most likely to succeed? The peat 
ranges from one to two feet deep. In 
many places the peat has been burned 
so that the ground is like an ash heap, 
meliow, and of a black color. The 
twenty-five acres which have been 
burned look very promising. I would 
like to know if the peat has any value 
as fuel.’ 

Swamp soils, properly managed, pro- 
duce splendid crops. The first step in 
the treatment of swamp soiis has been 
taken by our correspondent. After the 
swamp has been thoroughly tiled, the 
next step is to break up the sod or 
moss and prepare a good seed bed. As 
to just how this should be done de- 
pends largely on local conditions. Per- 
haps there are trees and underbrush 
that will have to be grubbed out by 
hand. Perhaps the moss is so deep 
and soft that it will be necessary to 
burn it off. Perhaps all that will be 
necessary to prepare a seed bed will 
be to give a good plowing. 
cases an ordinary plow will do the 
business, but as a rule it will be best 
to use a breaking plow with a long 
mold board, which will turn the fur- 
rows completely over. In Wisconsin 
they have found traction plows to do 
excellent work in breaking up swamp 
land. The best time to do this work 
is in the early fall. The next spring, 
if the seed bed seems too soft, it will 
be best to give a good rolling or a 
dragging with a heavy float. 

After a swamp has been tiled and 
worked up into a good seed bed, the 
next question to consider is what crop 
to raise. Corn, meadow, and pasture 
are all splendid crops for swamp land. 
If the land is near a good market, and 
hand labor is available, such crops as 
cabbage and celery may be raised to 
splendid advantage. 

The small grains often do well on 
swamp land, but as a rule marshy soil 
is so rich in nitrogen that the®small 
grains are liable to go too much to 
straw, and lodge long before the grain 
fills. 

After the crop has been selected, the 
next thing to consider is the fertilizer 
which will be necessary. Some swamp 
lands are rich in all the elements of 
plant food, but many of them, espe- 
cially those on which the peat is very 
thick, or where the peat is underlaid 
with sand, are very poor in potash. It 
is impossible for such soils to produce 
good crops unless fertilizing material 
rich in potash is applied. Ten to twen- 
ty tons of barnyard manure should be 
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applied to such soils. : 7 
cases this will be lead om 
more convenient, 150 to 200 potnds of 
muriate of potash should be apr ty 
broadcast on each acre a few = pe 
before planting. It has been found : 
many experiments that three to { * 
dollars spent on each acre of swan,, 
land for potash will increase the 1 
turns per acre by from ten to fifty 4, 
lars. ora 

Occasionally, although but rarely. it 
happens that swamp soils are yoo. ;, 
phosphorus. To determine jf ),,,,.,),. 
rus is lacking, put 300 pounds ve file th 
ground steamed bone meal, 5; | 
pounds of finely ground rock 
phate on an acre of land as an exyerj. 
ment. Then notice if the increase j, 
crop yields pays for the cost of , 
fertiilzer. 

Swamp land, when tiled and pre- 
pared into a proper seed bed, and fer. 
tilized with those elements in whic} it 
is lacking, makes one of the very best 
soils. If it is not thoroughly tiled. or 
if it is worked into a poor seed bed, 
or if it is lacking in potash, swamp 
land is one of the very worst soils. 
Those who wish to study the manave- 
ment of swamp lands should write to 
the Wisconsin experiment station, at 
Madison; _to the Illinois experiment 
station, at Urbana; and to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., for bulletins on 
management of swamp lands. 

Have any of our readers had experi- 
ence with northern Iowa peat as fuel? 
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Education in the Philip- 
pines. 


With all our difficulty in getting the 
training into our common shools, eith- 
er in town or city, that will fit the pu- 
pils for their life work, it may be in- 
teresting to know that the United 
States government is giving precisely 
this kind of training to the little Fi)j- 
pinos. Mr. E. D. Burbank, a western 
man who has been closely identified 
with the education of the Filipinos, on 
his return tells us that domestic sci- 
ence is taught in the schools of the 
islands; and they wisely use the same 
implements, utensils and foods that 
are used in the native homes. They 
are not trying to make Americans out 
of these pupils, but are fitting them 
for their life work. They are bringing 
the home and the school together by 
sending the teachers direct to the 
home, to show them how to make the 
food to which they are accustomed 
more sanitary, more wholesome, and 
more digestible. They are teaching 
them to work with their hands as well 
as their brains; for example, how to 
secure the best materials for making 
hats, and how to manufacture them 
most economically. 

They are doing the same work wit! 
the children of the small farmers; not 
teaching them how to grow things we 
grow in this country, but how to better 
grow the things that grow at home: 
and teaching them the best methods 
of cultivation. They have small tracts 
of land attached to their schools, and 
on these the pupils are taught how io 
grow crops to the best advantage. They 
are also required to cultivate larger 
tracts at their own homes. Then the 
teachers go and inspect these home 
fields, and give them advice; act, so io 
speak, in the capacity of agricultural! 
advisers. 

The great complaint in the United 
States is that it is not possible to se- 
cure teachers who know anything of 
agriculture, or are in any way inter- 
ested in it. Uncle Sam, however, can 
find these teachers there in the Philip- 
pine islands. He simply demands it; 
and teachers qualify themselves in 
order to secure the positions. They 
will do so here. We will have teach- 
ers that can teach farming and teach 
it in the spirit of the farm, and who 
can imbue their pupils with love of 
farm life, whenever we demand it. If 
we can through our schools fit the 
Philippine island children for their life 
work, we can do the same thing with 
our children here, whenever we set 
out in dead earnest to do it. “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” The 
thing that stands in the way now is 
lack of the will, and the burden of a 

stem of education adapted to condi- 

ons a hundred years ago, when it was 
established, but which we have now 
outgrown. An education that does not 
fit for life, wherever that life may be, 
lacks something of the essential ele- 
ments of an education. 
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High Cost of Land, Labor 
and Farm Produdéts. 


Inasmuch as the high cost of living 
prevails all over the world, it is a world 
problem rather than a national one. 
The high cost-of living, and the cost of 
nigh living as well, involve more ele- 
ments than the cost of food or other 
‘arm products. It involves the depre- 
-jation of gold, by reason of its enor- 


mous output in recent years. It in- 
volves the problem of distribution, or 
the cost of putting the products of the 
iarm in the home of the consumer, 
ainounting to from forty to seventy per 
-ent of the consumer’s dollar in the 
United States, and from thirty to fifty 
per cent in Great Britain. 

We are concerned just now in ascer- 
aining the cause of the advance in the 
last ten years of the price of land, labor 
and farm preducts.. We begin with 
farm products. Someone has_ said 
that the only reason why farm prod- 
ucts have advanced in price for ten 
years or more, and continue to ad- 
vance, is that during that time there 
have been too many eaters in propor- 
tion to producers; that the consumer 
has more wants, and desires to live 
better; and that the proportion of eat- 
ers to producers continues to increase. 

Quite true. Others tell us practi- 
cally the same thing when they say 
it is due to the marked increase of 
urban population as compared to ru- 
ral; and this is true. But why the 
phenomenal decrease in rural popu- 
lation? We are told that some of it 
was inevitable with the advent of im- 
proved machinery and _ improved 
means of transportation; that the 
factory work done by hand labor in 
almost every neighborhood a hundred 
years ago, and even less, must now be 
carried on in places where they have 
the raw material, fuel and transporta- 
tion facilities. All this is true; but 
we have had all this for sixty years 
and more, and with no very marked 
increase in the cost of land,*labor or 
farm products up to the year 1897, 
when the advance began, and has con- 
tinued ever since. With all of them 
acting with more or less force from 
the early part of the last century, we 
never had cheaper land, cheaper la- 
bor or cheaper machinery than in the 
ten or fifteen years immediately pre- 
ceding this notable advance. In fact, 

the introduction of farm machinery, 
which began about the middle of the 
last century, has enormously decreased 
the cost of production of farm prod- 
ucts and their price in the open mar- 
Ket. 

What, then, occurred to make this 
great change in the ratio of urban fo 
rural population? It has strangely 
escaped the observation of students 
of political economy that from the year 
1870 to 1895 we had opened up to cul- 
tivation that vast stretch of the most 
fertile land under the sun, extending 
from the Mississippi, or shall we say 
from central Iowa to central Nebraska, 
or more particularly to the ninety- 
eighth meridian, and reaching from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian 
line? In but little of this vast terri- 
tory was any need for ax or tiling 
spade. The land was ready for culti- 
vation. It could be had‘on entry or 
homestead, or bought from the rail- 
roads, to which large grants were 
made for the purpose of connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific during 
the war. This very soon made food 
products all over the world cheaper, 
incredibly cheap. So vast was the 
production that the only difficulty was 
in getting it to market, and farmers 
in Iowa willingly taxed themselves 
five per cent on the value of their 
lands in order to get transportation. 

Wheat, the price of which had been 
normally at about a dollar before the 
prairie was reached, now dropped to 
sixty, fifty, forty cents. Fat hogs got 
down as low as two cents, breeding 
stock two and a quarter, and cattle 
in proportion. With the transportafion 
that was available to all parts of the 
world, this gave the whole world cheap 
food. We have eaten good bread in 
Great Britain, made from American 
flour, which cost two and a half cents 
—not per loaf, but per pound—deliv- 
ered at the farmer’s door. This cheap- 
ening process naturally continued un- 
til the limit of the humid section had 
been reached in the United States.. It 
had most profound effects not merely 
in the United States, but the world 
over. 





First, it enabled great cities to be 
built, wherever the products of this 
marvelous valley could be secured. 
The period from 1870 to 1890 marks 
a great advance in city building both 
in the Old World and the New. 

Second, it drove farmers, and partic- 
ulary the young and enterprising, to 
the cities; for there was no money in 
farming. Farmers, in fact, became 
land-poor. The more land a man had, 
the greater burden he had to bear. 
This still further threw rural and ur- 
ban population out of the natural bal- 
ance. 

Third, it compelled farmers to use 
machinery to the utmost limit of their 
means, and to farm extensively instead 
of intensively; in other words, to pro- 
duce food at the lowest cost per bush- 
el, per hundredweight or per ton, and 
without any regard whatever to main- 
taining the fertility of the soil. Lands 
all over the east depreciated in value, 
and the sons of the farmers either 
went to the city or movéd west. The 
result is a decline in the fertility of 
the soils of America that is a shame 
and disgrace to any civilized nation. 
The farmer was helpless. He must 
live, and must meet the payments or 
the interest on his mortgage; and he 
naturally thought: “After me the del- 
uge.” 

When, about 1895, however, it began 
to be clear that the limit of agricul- 
tural land in the humid section was 
reached; when, fn fact, consumption 
had overtaken production, farm prod- 
ucts naturally and necessarily began 
to advance. With increased prices, 
farmers could afford to pay advanced 








to the free entry of farm products 
from all parts of the world, would only 
tend to injure the farmer, and would 
do the consumer no possible good. The 
farmer can switch to one line of farm- 
ing much more easily than the factory 
can switch to one line of manufactur- 
ing. If beef growing should not be 
profitable, owing to the importation of 
foreign meats, the farmer will continue 
to do as he has been doing, to grow 
grain and still further waste his fer- 
tility. Only by the adoption of a rota- 
tion and stock farming can the soils 
of the United States be restored to fer- 
tility; and only in this way can the 
people of the United States be fed in 
years to come. The remedy which the 
Financial Chronicle proposes is worse 
than the disease; and however wise it 
may be in finacial matters, it shows an 
utter lack of adequate information as 
to the business which must ever be 
the business of the greatest number of 
people on the American continent. 





The Fitness of the Towns- 
men for the Farm. 


As the cost of living and the stan- 
dard of living increase, as the debts 
of the cities continue to grow and the 
rate of taxation increases, a number 
of families will long for the independ- 
ence, the healthfulness and the rest- 
fulness of the farm. The movement 
from the city to the country has hard- 
ly yet begun, but it has begun in a 
small way; and this movement will in- 
crease with the improvement of condi- 
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The last round-up. 





(Photo by James A. Stark.) 





prices for farm labor. Naturally land 
prices advanced, according to the gov- 
ernment statistics about six per cent 
per annum the first six years, and 
about eight per cent per annum since 
the beginning of the century. The Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, in an article to 
which we referred December 13, claims 
that this was a bonus to the farmers; 
just in the same way that the advance 
in the price of town lots in New York 
or Pittsburgh has been a bonus to 
those who happened to hold them. The 
farmer has earned this advance. It is 
compensation to him for the quarter 
of a century in which farming did not 
pay; when the owner of these broad 
acres was regarded as “only a farmer” 
—and the more acres he had, the poor- 
er he was believed to be. 

It should be noted, however—and we 
call the especial attention of the Finan- 
cial Chronicle to this fact—that ad- 
vance in the price of land does not in- 
crease its productive value. It will 
raise the same crops under the same 
methods and management, whether it 
is worth $25 an acre or $200. In fact, 
unless it has been farmed with more 
than the average wisdom, it will not 
grow as great crops now as in times 
past, when the price was much less. 
For the necessities of the farmer re- 
quired him to become a soil robber, a 
miner of fertility for sale at the bare 
cost of mining it, to feed the people of 
this and other countries. 

One of the worst features of the 
situation is that from the time when 
the raising of grains began to be prof- 
itable there has been a disposition on 
the part of farmers to confine them- 
selves to one crop; in some places, 
wheat; in others, corn. The inevitable 
result of this is usually a further de- 
cline in fertility. 

Land can be restored to fertility 
only by the growing of live stock; and 


. the remedy which the Financial Chron- 


icle proposes: the opening of our ports 





tions in the country and the develop- 
ment of a new and more nearly ideal 
rural civilization. 

There has been a notion current 
that anybody can be a farmer; that if 
a boy is not fit to be a preacher or a 
doctor or a lawyer or a clerk in a bank 
or dry goods store, he will do for a 
farmer. In truth, there was once some 
reason for this notion. When a man 
could get rich land that needed no 
clearing merely for homesteading it, 
or at most for a dollar and a quarter 
per acre; when he could get grass for 
his cattle in the summer for nothing, 
and hay for the winter by simply har- 
vesting it, the man who would be con- 
tent to live in a sod house or dug-out, 
or any sort of cheap shack, and had 
enough money or credit to buy a plug 
team, a second-hand harness, a cook 
stove, half a dozen chairs, and a bed, 
could get along in some way on a farm, 
whether he could do anything else or 
not. The price of land and labor have 
risen. Ideals of life both in country 
and city have risen. But so long as 
it cost but little to live, he was a poor 
shote who could not in some way earn 
enough on the farm to buy such neces- 
saries as could not be home grown. 

This is all changed now, and the 
change is permanent. As the pressure 
becomes heavier on people who dwell 
in the town or city, there will be a 
more extensive movement towards the 
farm. There is likely, however, to be 
a good deal of disappointment among 
back-to-the-landers. It now requires 
capital to be a farmer, more of it than 
townsmen realize; but more than cap- 
ital, it requires a knowledge of agri- 
cultural conditions and a skill in agri- 
cultural operations that it is very dif- 
ficult for townsmen to acquire. This 
is true particularly in lines of farm- 
ing that involve the keeping of more 
or less live stock. 

If the townsman is to be successful 
on the farm, he must either be caught 





young and begin his farm life early, 
and thus acquire the art; or he must 
have a working knowledge of the art 
from experience on the farm in his 
boyhood. For skill in farming, wheth- 
er in the young or old, can not be ac- 
quired except on the farm. Farm labor 
is becoming more and more skilled la- 
bor, and in addition it requires to a 
greater extent than ever before a work- 
ing knowledge of the forces of nature 
that operate on the farm. Hence we 
do not look for any great movement of 
townspe.ple onto farms where live 
stock growing is an important feature 
of the farm operations. 

It is less difficult to acquire the skill 
and knowledge needed on the grain 
farm, or the farm that makes corn 
growing or wheat growing a specialty. 
This is comparatively easy; and yet it 
is not easy for a man accustomed to 
town occupations and town ideals to 
acquire even this. 

The problem of getting the townse 
man back to the farm would be simpli- 
fied, if agricultural colleges would re- 
quire at least one year’s actual work 
on a farm before graduation. We 
have a large number of young men 
from town attending agricultural col- 
leges. As compared with the boy who 
has been grown on the farm, this town 
boy is handicapped, and his knowledge 
will not be of the highest practical use 
unless he combines the art with the 


science; unless he learns by actual 
experience on the farm to apply the 
knowledge which he jhas gained at col- 
lege. 


It is possible, however, for the towns- 
man to engage in certain kinds of 
farming with fairly good prospects of 
success. For example, take the grow- 
ing Of onions or other vegetables. 
They have much to learn even here, 
but by concentrating their efforts on 
the one particular thing, and making 
that a specialty, quite a number of 
town bred and town educated men 
have made a marked success. They 
will probably in these specialties sur- 
pass the man raised on the farm. This 
specialty is new to him; it is also 
new to the townsman, but the towns- 
man devotes his entire attention to 
mastering this one thing, and he suc- 
ceeds. 

We notice that quite a number of 
townsmen, and a number of them pro- 
fessional men, have made a marked 
success in fruit growing, and particu- 
larly in the Ozarks and in the fruit 
regions of New England. This ap- 
peals to the townsman; and if he has 
money enough to wait until his or- 
chard comes into bearing. and suffi- 
cient gumption to grow small fruits 
until that time, he can have the free- 
dom of country life and all its ad- 
vantages, and, while he may not make 
as much money as he would on a good 
salary or in a profession, he will in 
the end win out. 

But let no man imagine that any 
kind of farming is an easy business. 
The man who is not willing to work 
and think and plan and wait had bet- 
ter remain in the city. He is accus- 
tomed to meet its problems and to 
stand its sacrifices; and unless he 
makes up his mind to work and plan 
and think and wait, his chances for 
success are even less in the country 
than in the city. 

There are in all large cities, how- 
ever, hundreds and thousands of boys 
who, if they could be persuaded to go 
into the country when they graduated 
from high school or from the grades, 
and tackle in dead earnest the busi- 
ness of farming, and thus acquire the 
art, would make as good, and in many 
cases better farmers than those coun- 
try born. These boys have nothing to 
forget. They do not have to combat 
the prejudices of a father who bought 
land when it was cheap, who has ac- 
quired certain habits and methods 
which he can not or does not care to 
change, and who, because he has suc- 
ceeded under the old conditions, is 
likely to discourage his boys from at- 
tempting any new thing. It is this 
habit of the old farmer who has 
grown rich, mainly on the unearned 
increment, that drives so many boys 
to town who ought by all means to 
stay in the country. 

In short, there is a chance for the 
town boy on the stock or grain farm; 
there is a chance for the professional 
man and the artisan in some lines of 
farming, where the investment is not 
heavy and where he has to master but 
the one particular line, be that fruit, 
large or small, or vegetables, or bee- 
keeping, or some other one depart- 
ment of the great business of farming. 
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apparent until it has been 
tested for some time. The govern- 
ment is making every preparation to 
put the law into effect; but even the 
postmaster general does not know and 
can not guess the results. We appre- 
hend that he will be surprised, and so 
much surprised that the government 
will not be able to carry out the law 
efficiently for some time to come. 

We do not presume to play the role 
of prophet; but obviously it will be a 
great benefit to farmers who get them- 
sels in shape to benefit by it. For ex- 
ample, the farmer’s wife in the coun- 
try can arrange with customers in the 
city to deliver to-them each week 
fresh eggs, butter, chickens, turkeys, 
anything that can be securely wrapped 
and which does not weigh over eleven 
pounds. Farmers can secure repairs 
for their machinery, at a much lower 
cost than now, and in about the same 
time. Merchants and farmers will 
alike be benefited, if small packages 
can be ordered by telephone and sent 
by mail direct. 

We do not see why the same results 
should not follow that have followed 
in other countries. A few days ago 
we received a package from Scotland, 
weighing ten pounds gross, and the 
contents eight pounds. The postage 
was about 8 cents a pound. It would 
have cost us 25 cents, if sent by ex- 
press to Winterset, less than forty 
mites from Des Moines; yet this pack- 
age came by express from New York 
to Des Moines, and was delivered at 
the office by the express company. It 
came to New York from Scotland by 
parcels post, and the total charges to 
send it to us were about 77 cents. If 
we had sent it by express to Chicago 
it would have cost us 60 cents, and to 
New York from Des Moines one dol- 
lar. 

We do not anticipate that the par- 
cels post is going to seriously injure 
the merchants in the small towns, who 
made the most bitter opposition to it; 
but it may compel them to reform 
their methods of doing business. Nor 
do we believe that it will be bene- 
ficial to the mail order houses, except 
in the distribution of their catalogues, 
for the reason that most of the matter 
sent out by mail order houses is sent 
by freight. 

At any rate, whatever may be the 
result, the United States, by making 
a start with parcels post, has put Ter- 
self in the class of advanced and pro- 
gressive nations. 
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The lowa Good Roads 
Meeting. 


Whether the reader lives in Iowa or 
in any other state, adjoining or other- 
wise, he would do well to read the 
carefully prepared report of the pro- 
cedings of the good roads convention, 
lately held in Des Moines. Conditions 
in different states and different locali- 
ties vary. Some have considerably 
less rain, hence less mud, and there- 
fore better roads. Others have neith- 
er gravel nor sand, and must depend 
on dirt roads; while again in other 
tions gravel and sand are easily 
available, and in some sections, by a 
combination of sand and clay, good 
roads are possible at comparatively 
little expense. But, whatever the 
country, apart from _hard-surfaced 
roads, the intelligent and systematic 
use of the drag will make the good 
roads better and the bad roads reason- 
ab’y good. 

Whatever may be the varying condi- 
tions, there are some things essential 
in all sections to secure good roads. 
In the first place, the community must 
be taught to realize the value of good 
roads; then determine to get them and 
pay for them: and, lastly, go about 
making them in a systematic way. We 
believe the people of Iowa have about 
reached that point, after talking and 
‘resoluting”’ about it for at least a 
quarter of a century. When a state 
or community reaches that point, they 
will in time discover ways and means 
for the necessary supervision, and pro- 
vide the needed funds But no matter 
in what country or in what state, the 
first thing to be 
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Care of Farm Machinery. 


A South Dakota subscriber 

“A farm paper that comes to my 
home makes the assertion that one 
farmer paid out $3,400 in six years for 
machinery, and has nothing left now 
but worn-out stuff, all on account of 
not housing his machines when not in 
use. Now, I don’t advocate leaving 
farm machines out if they can be 
housed, but I think that this machine 
shed business is being worked rather 
hard by a great many writers in farm 
papers. I would like to have the ed- 
itor of Wallaces’ Farmer tell us what 
he thinks a modern sulky plow will 
deteriorate per year from standing out, 
providing the bright parts are properly 
greased or painted.” 

We quite agree with the evident 
thought of our correspondent , that 
there is too much talk about the mere 
housing of farm machinery, and too 
little about its care. In the case cited 
in the foregoing, if the machinery had 
been stored in a good shed with tight 
roof and sides, no doubt there would 
have been less depreciation, but cover- 
ing the machinery from the weather is 
only one of the things which contrib- 
utes to its preservation. Even more 
important is lubrication, the protec- 
tion of wearing parts by grease, and 
the weathering parts by paint, and 
prompt replacement of broken parts. 
For example, we would rather cover 
the plowshare and mold with a good 
coat of grease and the other parts with 
paint ,and leave it out under the trees 
than to neglect the grease and paint 
and store it in the average shed used 
for this purpose. 

A well built machine shed should be 
on every farm, but it will not render 
ordinary care unnecessary. The best 
way is to have a work room in one 
end of the machine shed. In this have 
on old stove that will give heat suffi- 
cient to make it comfortable to work. 
Take time during the winter to thor- 
oughly overhaul the machinery. Exam- 
ine the wearing parts, replacing them 
necessary. Give a fresh coat of paint, 
if needed. Put everything in strictly 
first-class condition. In this way the 
life of the machinery will not only be 
prolonged, but its efficiency will be in- 
creased and the time saved in the busy 
season will be worth many times as 
much as the interest on the investment 
and the time spent during the slack 
season. 
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Hog Cholera Information 


Wanted. 


It is now several years since Doc- 
tors Dorset and Niles, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
gave to the public the results of their 


investigation of the diseases known 
as hog cholera and swine plague, and 
demonstrated by careful experiments 
conducted in different parts of the 
country, that they had discovered a 
method by which these diseases, or 
this disease, could be controlled by 
inoculation. Their claims for this 
method seem to have been fully sus- 
tained by careful experiments con- 
ducted at various experiment stations 
and elsewhere. There seems to be no 
doubt but that their method, if care- 
fully followed, will prevent hog chol- 
era, and it is probably not too much 
to say that the disease could be abso- 
lutely stamped out if the authority and 
the funds necessary were placed in 
competent hands. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the 
farmers of the corn belt have this 
year sustained losses from cholera 
amounting to millicns of dollars. 
Many western states have provided for 
the state manufacture of the serum 
used in the inoculation method, but in 
such a half-hearted manner that the 
supply was speedily exhausted when 
the disease appeared this fall. A large 
number of cases have been reported 
in which, either because of improper- 
ly made serum or of improper meth- 
ods used in employing it, the disease 
Was not only not stopped, but was ag- 
gravated. Many farmers who inocu- 
lated healthy hogs found within a 





from many different states 
troversy arose concerring the merits 
of different systems of inoculation. 
This does not inspire confidence. 

Two things seem perfectly clear: 
First, that an effective system of pre- 
venting hog cholera has been discov- 
ered; and, second, that this system 
has not been made practically avail- 
able for the farmers who raise hogs. 
The farmers and business men of the 
corn belt states will be singularly neg- 
lectful of their interests if they do not 
take measures this winter to guard 
against such heavy losses from chol- 
era another year. In Iowa, the legis- 
lature meets, and before it adjourns 
it should enact such laws as may be 
necessary to furnish the money in suf- 
ficient amounts to thoroughly fight hog 
cholera and place it in the hands of a 
body of men who are competent for 
the job. 

To the end that the members of the 
legislature may act with some knowl- 
edge of actual conditions, Wallaces’ 
Farmer desires to gather the greatest 
possible amount of information con- 
cerning the ravages of the disease this 
year and the experience with inocula- 
tion. Our readers who have suffered 
from cholera this year will serve them- 
selves and the state at large if they 
will answer promptly and fully the 
questions herewith submitted: 

Hogs not inoculated—Name; ad- 
dress; number of hogs; number died. 

Hogs inoculated—Name; address; 
number inoculated; number died. 

From whom did you get serum? 

Did you use single or double method? 

Name and address of man who ap- 
plied the serum. 

Had disease appeared when hogs 
were inoculated; if so, how long be- 
fore? 

We have reduced these questions to 
the smallest possible number, and trust 
that each one will be answered care- 
fully and promptly. Do not deal with 
other matters on the sheets containing 
answers to these questions. 


s quite a con- 





Value of a Fifty-Pound Pig 


An Iowa reader who says that he 
has raised hogs for twenty years takes 
exceptions to the figures as we have 
given them on page 14 of our issue of 
December 13th, concerning the value 
of a fifty-pound pig. In that issue we 
considered the items of feed, deprecia- 
tion in buildings and fences, interest, 
labor, and mortality or chance of loss. 
From the total expense thus arrived at 
we deducted $3.60, which we consid- 
ered to be the value of sixty pounds in 
weight gained by the sow from Novem- 
ber 1st till she weaned her pigs. 

Our correspondent’s point is that al- 
though the sow might sell for 6 cents 
a pound at the time she was bred, and 
for two months thereafter,, yet she 
would not sell for this much after she 
had weaned her pigs. He thinks that 
she would then be rough, and sell for 
much less than 6 cents per pound. 

In the article referred to we mén- 
tioned the fact that the cost of a pig 
varied greatly with the number of pigs 
in the litter. For instance, we esti- 


mated that with but one pig in the lit-- 


ter, the cost of producing and raising 
him to fifty pounds in weight would 
amount to about $10.30; with two pigs, 
$6.32; with three, $4.97; with four, 
$4.44; with five, $3.88, and with ten, 
$3.10. Our correspondent does not be- 
lieve that it is possible for a sow to 
raise ten pigs and hold her own. We 
quote his statements: 

“It is my experience that if a sow 
has over seven pigs, it is profitable to 
reduce the litter to six or seven. All 
of my bad luck is from too large lit- 
ters.” 

On the point of size of litters in sows 
there is, no doubt, a great variety of 
opinions. We know of men who have 
raised as many as thirteen pigs in a 
liter, and the sow has held her own 
in good shape, and the pigs with but 
one or two exceptions have brought 
gzood money. We know of one man in 
particular who owned such a sow, who '! 
placed high value on her because of 
her great fertility. This particular sow 
was a Yorkshire. The ordinary Poland 
China sows of the corn belt might not 
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sow as well as risk 9f losing the «, 
altogether, and other points whic ns 
have no doubt I have failed to ea m 
your attention.” 

In another part of this communica- 
tion is the statement: “If you coy) d 

get the figures from live experiments 
would appreciate it.” 

We regret that neither we nor any- 
One else can completely satist) this 
correspondent. No two sows will pro- 
duce pigs for exactly the same cogt. 
One sow will eat more food than an. 
other, and will bring forth pigs which 
may be either slightly more or slig htly 
less healthy. Our correspondent con- 
siders a sow less valuable at weaning 
time than she was six months earlier. 
We consider her $3.60 more valuable. 
For the time being let us agree with 
our correspondent and assume that the 
sow at weaning time is about $2 less 
valuable than she was six months pre- 
vious. With six pigs in a litter, this 
would mean that the average fifty- 
pound pig would cost about $4.54. Our 
correspondents’ suggestion that we 
also consider the possibility of loss in 
sows is out of place, for he will find 
in referring to our December 13th 
article that we have placed a valuation 
on the possibility of loss at $1 per sow 
under the heading of mortality. 

If our correspondent wants a live 
experiment, he should send to the Ne- 
braska experiment station, at Lincoln, 
for Bulletin No. 121, on the cost of 
growing pigs in Nebraska, the first part 
of which takes up specifically the cost 
of a fifty-pound pig. We quote one of 
the tables in this bulletin as follows: 


COST OF PRODUCING A ‘¥FIFTY- 
POUND PIG AND THE COST OF 
GROWING YOUNG SOWS. 
(Record of twenty-five gilts, 1908-1909. 
* Average per sow.) 

Average of twenty-three sows, 
grain, August Ist to Novem- 
DE AEN a inka aaa <onideele: Bee 
Average of twenty-five young 
sows, cost of feed, November 


Nth 40 TAITOWING. ...0:.20% 66005 8.03 
Cost of grain from farrowing till 
pigs are weaned, at fifty 
pounds in weight ........... 10.18 
Pasture for six months, at 25 
cents per head per month.... 1.50 
Total expense of producing 
SM TMMES 6G eo se ws ORG eee 54 
By gain in weight in sow, 168 
POUNGS, At GOBO oi ccscccisecn 9.91 
Net cost of producing a litter 
Ol GE MES | on as sbi Caisse oe aed .63 
Net cost of a fifty-pound pig.. 2.34 


Any of our readers who care to cor- 
rect either these figures or those that 
appeared in our December 13th issue 
should send in a carefully tabulated 
list of the items of expense in produc- 
ing a six-pig litter. 


Unlawful Weeds in lowa. 


Professor Pammel, of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, is sending out circular 
No. 5, which contains the Iowa noxious 
weed law, pictures of the different 
weeds mentioned in the law, and di- 
rections for eradicating them. The cir- 
cular may be obtained free by address- 
ing Professor Pammel, Ames, Iowa. 
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Note Book and Camera in 
Foreign Countries. 














Germany. 

They have a fine slaughter house 
and stock yards in Munich. Here, as 
in all the big cities of Europe, the city 
owns the plant, and commission men 
rent room in the stock yards, and 
putchers rent room in the slaughter 
house to handle the animals. You see, 
it is a different plan altogether from 
our big packing houses. 

We had a nice visit to the stock 
yards and abattoir. Doctor Eichhorn 
acted as interpreter. As we stepped 
into the clean paved grounds and saw 
the substantial brick buildings, we 
knew that nowhere outside of Germany 
had we seen such a fine establishment. 
The floors of all the buildings were 
either tile, brick or cement. In the 
newer buildings the walls were white 
enameled brick for eight or ten feet 
all around. 

What difference does it make if 
things are kept neat and clean in a 
stock yards and slaughter house? 
Meat is just as good food for germs as 
it is for human beings. From the mo- 
ment an animal is killed, millions of 
germs are eager to enter its body. 
Some are very dangerous. Also ani- 
mals may be infected with such serious 
diseases as tuberculosis and anthrax, 
or with parasites, such as tape worms 
or trichinella. If meat were thorough- 
ly cooked, none of th»se would hurt 
human beings. But since some people 
eat meat rare, it is important that all 
animals be thoroughly inspected, both 
before and after killing, and that they 
be killed in an absolutely clean place. 

Doctor Eichhorn and Doctor Potter, 
of our party, are both veterinarians 
and bacteriologists, and both have at 
some time been connected with pack- 


ing house inspection in the United 
States. They say that the ordinary 


man can scarcely imagine how easy it 
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Scenery in mountains, Germany. 


must pay to the city for the use of 
the slaughter house, together with the 
necessary warm and cold water, etc., 
for each steer or horse killed, 60 cents; 
for each calf, 12 cents; for each hog, 
25 cents, and for each sheep, 7 cents. 
The butchers rent from the city refrig- 
erators, for which they pay at the 
rate of $37 per square yard yearly, or 
5 cents for each time they use a hook 
on which to hang up a cattle or horse 
carcass. 

We were especially interested in the 
horse killing department. This was 
entirely separated from the vest of the 





is not immediately killed, but must be 
hit again with a hammer for a minute 
or two. The hogs are killed with a 
long-handled hammer, much as they 
are in Paris. Then their throats are 
cut, and the blood is caught for sau- 
sage making. 

In a year the slaughter house of the 
city of Munich kills about 100,000 cat- 
tle and horses, and about 250,000 each 
of calves and hogs. The city makes 
a profit every year on its plant of about 
$50,000. The total first cost of the 
plant amounted to a little over $2,000,- 
000. The,people of Munich are sure of 

















is for disease germs and parasites to 
spread, both in the stock yards before 
killing, and in the slaughter house af- 
ter killing. They greatly appreciated 
the Munich establishment. 


In Austria they have foot and mouth 
disease—one of the very worst of the 
diseases affecting sheep and cattle. 
Since Austria furnishes Munich with 
large numbers of beef cattle, special 
provision is made for bringing in Aus- 
trian cattle, keeping them in a place 
by themselves, and slaughtering them 
by themselves. It was interesting to 
look at these long-horned, coarse- 
boned, yellow Austrian cattle. They 
are something like our Texas range 
stuff. Every one of these animals was 
stamped with the date when he must 
be killed. They don’t allow the Aus- 
trian cattle to remain more than five 
days in the stock yards, for fear that 
in some way the dreaded foot and 
mouth disease will get a foothold. 

Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
are their big market days. Three dif- 
ferent kinds of men do the selling on 
this market. There are commission 
men who evidently hold about the 
same place as on our own markets. 
Then there are shippers who have 
bought the stock in the country and 
have shipped it in. and are selling it at 
their own risk. The third class of 
men represent farmers’ codperative so- 
cieties. The buyers, in all cases, are 
butchers, most of whom do a whcle- 
sale business. Each butcher rents 
from the city a stall twenty feet square 
—for which he pays a yearly rental cf 
$2.50. In addition to this the butchers 








Hauling barley in Germany. 


slaughter house. The few carcasses 
we saw hanging up in this department 
were much the same as the cattle car- 
casses, but the flesh seemed more yel- 
low. About 4,000 horses are killed an- 
nually by this slaughter house for the 
city of Munich. 

The city of Munich, while it inspects 
all the animals, both before and after 
killing, very carefully, does not allow 
slightly diseased animals to go to 
waste. Instead, it sees that such meat 
is heated to a temperature in the 
slaughter house which will kill all par- 
asites and germs. It is then sold un- 
der the guarantee of the city. We 
were told that the poor people often 
buy such meat, for it is perfectly 
healthy, and can be had for about 2% 
cents per pound less than other meat. 

Every slaughter house has, as a by- 
product, large quantities of manure. 
The city of Munich saves such ferti- 
lizer carefully, and sells it to market 
gardeners for $1.20 per ton. 

At the time we were visiting the 
yards, they told us that steers were 
selling for from 50 to 60 marks per 
hundred kilograms. In other words, 
live steers were bringing 6 to 7 cents 
per pound. At this same time butch- 
ers were selling beet for about 23 cents 
per pound. Horse flesh was selling for 
9 cents and veal for 12 cents. 

The method of killing cattle and 
hogs does not seem to be nearly so 
economical of human effort as that 
used at Chicago. For cattle they use 
a big, heavy pistol, loaded with a bolt 
about six inches long. When the steer 
is hit with this between the eyes, he 





absolutely safe meat, they pay reason- 
able prices for it, the farmers are paid 
fair prices for their stuff, and the city 
makes money on the proposition. 

The only agricultural school we vis- 
ited in Bavaria was in Munich, in con- 
nection with the polytechnic, or uni- 
versity. Of the 3,000 students who at- 
tend this university, 220 are taking the 
three-year course in agriculture. So far 
as I could discover, the course is much 
the same in every way as that offered 
in our state agricultural colleges. In 
talking with one of the professors, we 








discovered that in addition to the agri- 
cultural course at the polytechnic, 
there are eighty Bavarian high schools 
teaching agriculture. Altogether there 
are over 300 schools in which agricul- 
ture is taught. 

: We were well pleased with the build- 
ings of the agricultural school at Mu- 
nich. In them were nice museums— 
for instance, there were models of all 
the common breeds of live stock. Here 
were representations of the native Ba- 
varian types of hogs, with wattles or 
lobes hanging from their necks. Here 
was a Frankenvieh, a tairly good na- 
tive breed of beef catile. Here was 
the full made type of light horse 
known as the Pintzgauer. But the pro- 
fessor accompanying us said that most 
of the native breeds of stock were be- 
ing rapidly replaced by English. 

In connection with the agricultural 
school is an agricultural control sta- 
tion, where fertilizers, feeds and seeds 
are analyzed, and farmers protected 
thereby from products of poor quality. 

We asked the professor if it was not 
true that the acre production of agri- 
cultural products has been greatly in- 
creased during the last ten years. He 
replied: “Yes; in fifteen years it has 
doubled. The increase started thirty 
or forty years ago.” When we asked 
to what this increased production was 
mainly due, he replied that he thought 
it was partly due to the improved va- 
rieties of seed, partly to the improved 
manner in which the farmers plowed, 
harrowed, seeded, etc., but especially 
to the more intelligent use of ferti- 
lizers and manures. 

The same professor also told us a 
little about the German cooperative 
societies. He said that there were 
cooperative societies for almost every 
agricultural product sold. Not only do 
they cooperate to sell things, but they 
cooperate to loan money to farmers. 
He said it was possible for Bavarian 
farmers to borrow money for twenty 
to thirty years at from two to three 
per cent interest yearly. 

South Germany is much different 
from north Germany. Passing along 
the street, you will notice that a larg- 
er percentage of the south Germans 
are dark haired and dark eyed. In the 
country you will often notice the road- 
side crosses, where the peasant way- 
farer may make his devotions. The 
Catholics outnumber the Protestants 
nearly three to one, while in the north 
most of the population is Protestant. 

It is interesting to compare Bavaria, 
the principal state of south Germany, 
with Iowa. It is almost exactly one- 
half the size of lowa, but has only one- 
fourth as much farming land. But al- 
though Bavarian farming land is much 
poorer than lowa farming land, the 
average square mile of it supports sev- 
en times as many farmers as the aver- 
age square mile of farm land in Iowa. 
The average Bavarian farmer gets 
more from each acre than the average 
Iowa farmer. For instance, his aver- 
age wheat yield is twenty bushels per 
acre, as compared with sixteen for us. 
He gets forty bushels from his average 
acre of oats, while we get thirty. His 
barley yield is twenty-eight bushels, 
as compared with twenty-six bushels 
for us. Of rye, he gets twenty-three 
bushels where we get eighteen. Where 
the average Iowa farmer gets seventy- 
eight bushels of potatoes, the Bavarian 
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farmer gets 140 bushels. He also gets 
two tons of hay to the acre where our 
average Iowa farmer gets but one and 
a half tons. 

But when we consider that the Ba- 
varian farmer puts at least five times 
as much human labor on each acre of 
farm land, is it surprising that he gets 
from one-fourth more to double the 
Jowa yields? Really, he should get far 
larger yields if the man who works on 
the land is to get anywhere near as 
large returns as in Iowa. You will see 
more clearly the point I am trying to 
make when I tell you that for every 
man, woman and child on Iowa farm 
land there is produced in Towa 200 
bushels of corn, eighty-four bushels of 
oats, seven bushels of wheat, seven 
bushels of barley, eight bushels of po- 


tatoes, one-third of a bushel of 
rye, and three tons of hay, while 
for evry man, woman and child 


on Bavarian farm land there is pro- 
duced thirty-five bushels of potatoes, 
thirteen bushels of oats, eight and one- 
haif bushels of rye, six bushels of bar. 
ley, four bushels of wheat, and one and 
a half tons of hay. In rye and pota- 
toes, which are the two main crops of 
southern Germany, Bavaria stands far 
ahead, but in wheat and barley there 
is very little difference in the produc- 
tion per unit of farm population. Of 
oats, lowa produces nearly seven times 
as much, and of hay nearly twice as 
much, 





I want to put this in another way, so 
that you may realize more strongly 
what I am trying to point out. The 
business of the farmer is to put the 
energy of the sun’s rays into forms 
which animals and human beings can 
use. Green plant leaves spread out in 
the sunshine and capture the sun’s 
rays. The energy of the sun’s rays 
may be measured by therms. For in- 
stance, every 100 pounds of corn con- 
tains about 89 therms. To make a 
long story short, I figured the total 
number of therms of sun’s energy im- 
prisoned in Iowa by farmers with the 
corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, potato 
and hay crop, and also Bavaria. Asa 
result, I found that for every man, 
woman and child connected with farm- 
ing in Iowa, 14,200 therms of sun’s en- 
ergy were imprisoned, while for every 
man, woman and child connected with 
farming in Bavaria, only 2,600 therms 
were stored up. In other words, the 
average Iowa farmer is six times as 
successful in his efforts to capture the 
power of the sun’s rays as the average 
Bavarian farmer. On the other hand, 
the average acre of Jowa land is only 
about one-seventh as successful as the 
average acre of Bavarian land in sup- 
porting those who live on it. If we 
look on land as the unit, then the 
javarians get better results than we 
in Iowa, but if we look on human labor 
as the unit, then the Iowa farmers are 
far ahead of those in Bavaria. 





A Word to Our Subscribers 


When an agricultural paper adver- 
tises that it requires payment in ad- 
vance and stops when the time is out, 
it places itself wholly and unreserved- 
ly in the hands of its subscribers. It 
puts it in their power, if they were to 
take concerted action, .o wipe it off 
the face of the earth in a year, or 
practically in the four months of the 
subscription season. It stakes its very 
existence on its service, on its faith- 
fulness to its subscribers. It refuses 
to take advantage of their carelessness 
by continuing “until all arrearages are 
paid’; but says to them: If you want 
us to continue to serve you, you must 
say so by renewing your subscription 
promptly. 

It is a well-known fact that the ag- 
ricultural have adopted 
this rule and lived up to it prosper, 
while those which resort to schemes 


papers that 


to entice subscribers by throwing in 
something else to make up for the lack 
of merit in the paper itself usually 
limp along somehow. This in itself is 
about as high a compliment as can be 
paid to the American farmer: He rec- 
ognizes and rewards merit when he 
sees it; and stands by those who stand 
by him and help him in his work 

December, January, February and 
March are the heavy subscription 
months, and are therefore the most 
interesting time for the management 
of a stop-when-the-time-is-out paper. 
The subscribers are passing judgment 
on its faithfulness to their interests. 
If the subscription receipts are in ad- 
vance of the corresponding months of 
the previous year, the editor hears 
them say: “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” If not, he must go into 
a session with himself. It is then a 
time for heart-searching, self-exami- 
nation and prayer. Has he said things 
he ought not to have said, or left un- 
said things he ought to have said? Has 
he failed to measure up to the require- 
ments of the season? Has he been 
spoiled by too much prosperity? Has 
he made the paper a chapel of ease and 
luxury for himself, and ceased to share 
in the trials, perplexities and burdens 
of those who have secured its services 
on its own terms? 

There will always each year be a 
considerable number who fail to re- 
new, no matter how faithful the paper 
may have been. Some always die; for 
death treads with unsandaled foot the 
home of the farmer as well as the 
home of the millionaire. Some move 
to town and think they have no fur- 
ther interest in farming. Some move 
to a new country, and imagine that 
the laws which govern agricultural op- 
erations are so different, that the “Old 








Reliable” can no longer serve them, 
Some get tired, even of a good thing, 
and want a change. Who has not seen 
cows accustomed to clover eat straw, 
and even horse manure, for a change? 
Now and then a subscriber takes of- 
fense because the paper differs from 
him on some matter of politics or po- 
litical economy, or speaks light of one 
or the other of his political idols. 

There is another class of subscrib- 
ers who are simply neglectful. They 
like the paper and want it, but are so 
slack in their business methods that 
when the time comes to renew, they 
fail to do so. Then when some other 
paper is offered to them at a less 
price, or comes to them under the 
guise of a gift, they say: “Well, we 
will try it this year.” Many of these 
men after being one year out, come 
back and subscribe for three years at 
a time. 

Sometimes the paper itself makes 
mistakes; for, unfortunately, no part 
of the management is exempt from the 
law that “to err is human.” If the 
paper is to continue, it must not only 
hold its own subscribers, but must 
every year secure a large addition of 
new ones; and for both renewals and 
new subscribers it must depend on the 
people it has done its utmost to serve. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is now in the midst 
of its subscription season. We have 
done our best to serve you. We have 
thought about your interests every 
week in the year, sometimes even on 
the Sabbath, when we ought to have 
been thinking of even something bet- 
ter. 

Is it too much to ask that you think 
about us just now and send in your 
renewals promptly: If we have helped 
you, is it too much to ask you to say 
so to your neighbors, and ask them to 
let you send in their subscriptions? A 
great many of you have written us 
that you owe much of your prosperity 
to following out our suggestions. Are 
we asking too much in suggesting that 
you help us to help your neighbors too 
by sending in their subscriptions or by 
saying a good word for our club rais- 
ers? 

Every agricultural paper that does 
honest work must necessarily offend 
certain large interests. The land spec- 
ulators in the west do not like us a 
little bit, because we have told the 
truth about dry farming. The adver- 
tisers of frauds do not like us. A good 
many politicians do not like us. The 
express companies do not like us; nor 
do the enemies of parcels post, nor 
capitalists who wish to exploit the nat- 
ural resources of our country. We are 
proud of the enemies we have made. 
This is all the more reason why the 
men we have done our best to serve 
for fifteen years and more should 
help themselves and the cause of agri- 
culture by helping us this year and ev- 
ery year, We are immensely proud of. 





the support we have received in the 
past and are receiving this year; but 
we realize that if agriculture is to pros- 
per, it must be through good farming, 
clear thinking and right living. There 
is no other way. 





Parental Visiting of Schools 


Has it ever occurred to you that the 
country school teacher has a lonesome 
time of it? The superintendent of 
schools is supposed to visit them and 
give words of encouragement or ad- 
monition, as the case may be; but 
how often can the superintendent of a 
county of thirty-six townships and over 
three hundred schools visit any par- 
ticular school? How closely can he 
keep in touch with the work there or 
with the teacher? Who, then, will visit 
the school? The answer will be: “The 
school directors.” But, as a matter of 
fact, how often do they visit this lone- 
ly young woman who is aiding the 
parents in giving the child the educa- 
tion that will fit them for life? For 
the country school after all is simply 
an adjunct of the family life, doing for 
the child what the parents can not do 
because they are occupied in provid- 
ing food and clothing for the family. 
How often do the school directors call 
on this lonely young woman, giving her 
sympathy, help and encouragement, 
and showing appreciation of her work? 
We will not try to answer that ques- 
tion; for the school director who reads 
this article will know, and he is the 
only one who can know, save the 
teacher herself. If this leads him to 
stop at the schoolhouse when he is 
passing by in his automobile or buggy 
on other business, long enough to give 
a word of cheer and encouragement, 
one of the objects of this article will 
be accomplished. 

After all, there is no person whose 
visits are more important than the 
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parents’. How often do parents visit 
the school? When they do visit it 
how often do they find fault insteaq of 
giving encouragement? This school 
teacher is really your helper, and she 
should have your support and your en- 
couragement. 

Put yourself in the school teacher's 
place. If she is city born and brea 
you need to visit her more frequently. 
Get her in touch with farm life, j¢ 
possible. Give her your viewpoint ang 
thus help her to teach the children ef 
fectively, which she can do in no oth- 
er way. For the training of these chjj 
dren is training for life; and how can 
she train them for your life, unless 
she knows something of what that life 
is? Invite the teacher to your home. 
Don’t make company of her, but let 
her see how you live every day. Give 
her the kind of food you give the fam- 
ily. When she gets that conception of 
their lifé, she will know how to teach 
your children. 

The mother should visit the school 
to cheer and encourage; but the father 
should visit the school even more than 
the mother. We don’t like to see a 
father drive past the schoolhouse to 
see some man feeding his hogs or his 
cattle, giving them specific directions 
as to how to feed and shelter them, 
how to balance the rations, and forget 
to drop in to see what kind of mental 
rations the teacher is giving his chil- 
dren, who are to bear his name, inherit 
his estate, and hand down family tra- 
ditions to future generations. The man 
who feeds the hogs and cattle may 
need directions and encouragement; 
but, badly as he may need them, he 
does not need them half as badly as 
the teacher who is shaping and mold- 
ing the lives of his children. 

How often—be honest, now—how of- 
ten have you visited the school to see 
the kind of molding your children are 
receiving? When parents begin to see 
the difficulties under which the rural 
teacher works, they will take up the 
next problem: how to lessen the diffi- 
culties, make her task lighter and her 
work more efficient. 
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— people think all flour is clean because it looks clean. 

When wheat comes to the mill the crease in the wheat 
Unless every kernel is washed, and 
scoured, and the flour thoroughly purified by the most modern 
machinery, the dirt is ground up with the wheat, remains in the 
flour, and goes into the bread. You then pay for the dirt in the 
flour, so much per pound, and of course the dirt has no food 
Bread made from cheap flour which is not clean con- 
tains less nourishment,—it gets stale quicker and costs the 
family more in the end than bread made from higher priced flour. 
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scouring and purifying processes that r 
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antee OCCIDENT Flour to make 
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stays fresh and sweet 
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work and fuel expense of many bak- 
Every housewife should 
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What I Have Learned About Dry Farming in Western Kansas 














The station uses two-row disk lister 
cultivators to fill the furrow, which 
require four horses or mules, but this 
is lighter work than listing and more 
rapid. The best disk lister cultivators 
have shovels attached which may be 
adjusted so as to destroy the weeds 
on the tops of the ridges, and these 


cultivators are excellent weed killers, 
being superior to the disk or harrow 
for this purpose. Also, the cultivator 
leaves the soil more or less furrowed 


and not so smooth and finely pulver- 
ized as the disk or harrow leaves the 
suriace. 


The lister is also a good weed killer 
if the listing is done before the weeds 
become too large to cover. Chains or 
drag bars may be used to assist in 
covering the weeds. 

On level land we prefer to list east 
and west. This gives more protection 
from sun and wind than when the fur- 
rows run north and south. On slop- 
ing land, list across the slope in order 
to hold the rain-water. Or if the land 
is irregular in surface, sloping in sev- 
eral directions, practice contour list- 
ing, viz., list around the highest eleva- 
tions, keeping the furrows always 
crosswise of the slope. Even very slop- 
ing land, which is furrowed in this 
manner, will receive and store all the 
rain which falls, while otherwise, when 
the surface is left smooth, a large part 
of the rainfall runs off as surface drain- 
age. The contour furrows may be filled 
again with the lister cultivator as read- 
ily as though the furrows were straight 
—and the rows of corn or other crop 
may be run in the most convenient di- 
rection at planting time. 

There is no cheaper method than the 
listing method of preparing a good seed 
bed. There is no method of tillage that 
gives the soil greater protection from 
blowing in heavy winds. The furrowed 
surface presents the ideal condition for 
receiving. and storing soil moisture. 
More soil surface is exposed to the 
action of weathering agents, and a 
greater volume to the action of bac- 
teria, by which agencies the soil is de- 
composed and available plant food pre- 
pared. The deep furrows and high 
ridges give better drainage and cause 
the soil to warm up quicker and deeper 
in the spring. 

For many years the planting of corn 
in listed furrows has been practiced 
and recommended for dry climate and 
warm soil, but the use of the lister for 
preparing the seed bed is not so well 
known and not extensively practiced. 
A few farmers have been practicing 
this method for several years in sev- 
eral counties of western Kansas, and 
the writer has experimented with and 
practiced the method for several years 
at Manhattan and at Hays (see Kansas 
experiment station bulletin No. 148), 
but it is only after the experience of 
the past three years that I have be- 
come convinced that the listing method 
is the best method of soil culture for 
dry farming which can be generally 
practiced in the western plains region. 

I do not claim to be the discoverer 
of the listing method of soil cultiva- 
tion for seed bed preparation, but dur- 
ing the last year I have published and 
recommended this method in several 
public addresses and in my writings 
through the agricultural press, and I 
believe that this much credit is due 
me, that I have brought the method be- 
fore the farmers, and have secured 
their attention, so that the method is 
being much more rapidly introduced 
than it might otherwise have been. It 
is my judgment that the listing method 
of culture may be generally applied in 
the growing of nearly all western crops 
—and when it is generally practiced, it 
will largely solve the problem of suc- 
cessful dry farming in the great plains 
area. 

How to prevent soil drifting has be- 
come a very serious problem to the 
western farmer during the last few 
years. The breaking of the prairie 
sod, the pulverizing of the soil by tiil- 
age, the dry seasons and continuous 
grain cropping, have made the soil 
finer and looser, which condition fa- 
vors ‘soil blowing in heavy winds— 
which are characteristic of the west- 
ern plains. 

The rotation of crops, with green 
manuring, and reseeding a part of the 
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For several years superintendent of the Kansas Dry Land Experiment Station, at Fort 
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land to grass, together with the plant- 
ing of windbreaks, will be some of the 
permanent means employed to solve 
this problem. Meanwhile, it is pos- 
sible to temporarily prevent soil drift- 
ing by practicing proper culture meth- 
ods and by protecting the surface with 
a dressing of straw or manure pressed 
into the surface with a sub-surface 
packer or disk harrow. 


The writer prevented the soil from 
blowing on an eighty-acre wheat field 
in the spring of 1911 by spreading 
straw over the field during the winter 
and packing it into the soil early in 
the spring with a sub-surface packer. 
The packer pressed the straw into the 
ground, causing it to stand partly on 
end. This kept the straw from blow- 
ing away, and served as a protection 
to the ground, which entirely prevent- 
ed the soil from drifting on this field 
in the very severe windstorm of March 
26, 1911, notwithstanding this field was 
inclined to blow, and was not well cov- 
ered by the growing wheat, which had 
made little growth in the fall, because 
of the very dry conditions. Other 
fields on the station farm which were 
not protected with straw did blow 
badly. 

The effect of the straw as a barrier 
to stop the drifting soil was shown in 
another field of 160 acres of wheat. In 
this field straw had been spread in a 
narrow strip, five or six rods wide, ex- 
tending east and west across the field, 
and was packed into the soil with the 





rowing. The shallow furrows did not 
loosen the seed bed too deeply. 

The best culture method to prevent 
soil drifting on open bare fields, which 
has been practiced at the Hays ex- 
periment station, is to list the soil into 
deep furrows and high ridges, prefer- 
ably running the furrows east and 
west. This condition offers almost a 
complete protection from soil drifting. 
The soil should be listed if possible 
when it is not too dry and loose. Even 
when soil is blowing, the drifting may 
be stopped by listing, unless the soil 
is very loose and sandy, by starting 
the lister on the side of the field to- 
wards the wind. 

In the fall of 1911, nearly 600 acres 
was listed on the experiment station 
farm, including all corn and Kafir corn 
stubble fields, and all land which was 
to be summer fallowed or planted to 
inter-tilled crops in 1911, and the re- 
sults were so favorable that the same 
plan is being continued in the fall of 
1912. 

The physical condition of the soil is 
always more important than mere 
“richness.” A finely divided, mellow 
soil is more productive than a hard, 
lumpy one of the same chemical com- 
position, because it renders plant food 
more available, retains more moisture 
and affords a more congenial, comfort- 
able place in which the plants may 
grow. 

The seed bed for wheat and other 
small grains should be mellow at the 
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the purpose is to plant at once after 
plowing. It is not necessary to use 
the sub-surface packer on fall plowing 
which is not intended to be planted 
until the following spring, but for sow- 
ing fall wheat, if the plowing precedes 
the sowing by a very short interval, 
the sub-surface packer mey be used 
very advantageously. 

By setting the disks rather straight, 
and weighting the harrow, a disk har- 
row may be used as a substitute for 
the sub-surface packer, resulting in a 
pulverizing and firming effect at the 
bottom of the furrow slice. 

It is essential that sufficient and 
proper cultivation be given to destroy 
weeds. This is more important than 
to maintain a soil mulch, since weeds 
exhaust both the soil moisture and 
the available plant food. If a proper 
soil mulch is maintained, however, the 
weeds will be kept in subjection. In 
the ideal system of culture, the pur- 
pose is to keep a mellow soil mulch 
on the surface of the land all of the 
time, not only during the growing of 
the crop, but also in the interval be- 
tween harvest and seeding time. 

It is usually advisable to weight or 
ride the common harrow in order to 
cause it to stir the soil deeper and 
prevent the “slicking” effect which is 
apt to result from light harrowing. 

The smooth, finely pulverized sur- 
face left by continuous light harrow- 
ing really defeats the purpose of the 
cultivation, since soil in such condi- 
tion will shed heavy rains, causing a 
waste of water which should have been 
stored in the soil, and the surface of- 
ten becomes too fine and compact, pre- 
venting the proper aeration of the 
soil, and producing an _ unfavorable 
seed bed. Thus during the interval 
between crops, it is often advisabie to 
use the lister or the disk harrow, in 
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sub-surface packer. The north side of 
this field started to blow, and the loose 
soil was swept south, taking nearly the 
whole field north of the straw spread 
area, but the drifting soil lodged in 
the straw covered strip and did little 
harm to the wheat south of the straw 
barrier. 

In the spring of 1912 the writer 
stopped the soil drifting on a newly 
seeded alfalfa field of 120 acres, by 
cultivating the drifting area with a 
twelve-shovel two-row corn cultivator, 
cultivating’ across the wind, beginning 
on the side towards the wind. The 
drifting was stopped in a few hours, 
with a loss of about seven acres of al- 
falfa, whereas, if nothing had been 
done to check it, the drifting would 
have extended over the larger part of 
the field during the day. The middle 
shovel of each gang of three in the 
cultivator was removed; this left the 
soil in furrows and ridges. 

By the same method I have protect- 
ed the surface of a bare summer fal- 
low by running shallow furrows east 
and west across the field. One hun- 
dred and eighty acres cultivated in 
this way late in the fall of 1911 did not 
drift during the winter, and was put 
into good condition for seeding alfalfa 
the next spring by a single cross har- 








Plowing with a big tractor. 


surface, but firm and well settled be- 
low the depth at which the seed is 
planted. This provides the best condi- 
tions for supplying moisture, air and 
heat to the germinating seed and the 
young plantlet. Deep plowing, or deep 
listing, should be encouraged, but 
timely, so that the soil may settle and 
fill with moisture, and such cultivation 
should be given after plowing as to se- 
cure a favorable physical condition of 
the seed bed. 

Observe from Table No. 1 that the 
late plowing has yielded twenty-five 
per cent less wheat than early plow- 
ing, and forty per cent less than early 
listing, and nearly fifty per cent less 
than the summer fallow. This differ- 
ence in yield was in part due to a de- 
ficient supply of soil moisture, but also 


_to the loose or cloddy condition of the 


seed-bed at seeding time. 

When land is allowed to lie for a 
considerable period after plowing be- 
fore the crop is planted, the settling 
of the soil, together with the surface 
cultivation to preserve the mulch and 
the cementing due to rain, usually 
causes the soil to repack and firm up 
to a sufficient extent to make a good 
seed bed. 

The use of the packer is most es- 
sential on late spring plowing, when 





order to keep the surface of the soil 
open and mellow. 

In the drier portions of the great 
plains area and throughout the moun- 
tain states, where dry farming is prac- 
ticed, the annua! rainfall is not suffi- 
cient to produce a crop every year, 
and it becomes necessary to practice 
a system of summer fallowing every 
third or fourth season, or in alternate 
years in localities of least rainfall, in 
order to store moisture and develop 
plant food, and thus insure the produc- 
tion of a profitable crop on part of the 
land each year. 

Deep plowing either in the fall or 
spring, and frequent surface cultiva- 
tion as described above is the method 
of summer fallowing which has given 
the best results at the Montana, west- 
ern Nebraska, and western Kansas ex- 
periment stations. The listing method 
in summer falowing has not yet been 
tetsed sufficiently at the experiment 
stations to give definite data on this 
subject. 

There is little question regarding 
the value and even the necessity of 
the summer fallow in the drier areas 
of the west. The tests at a number of 
western stations, and the general ex- 
perience of farmers prove this; yet 
thee are serious objections to the con- 
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tinued practice of bare summer fallow- | seed, causing much of it to become | do is to call in a veterinarian immedi- 
ing. shrunken. After these grubs have bur- , ately, so that a definite diagnosis may er anonet 


First, there is the tendency for the 
soil to waste by drifting in strong 
winds and by washing away in heavy 
Trains. 

Second, summer fallowing with fre- 
quent cultivation hastens nitrification 
and decay, thus more rapidly exhaust- 
ing the organic matter in the soil. 

It is possible for the soil to become 
more rapidly exhausted in fertility by 
alternate bare summer fallowing and 
cropping than by continuous cropping. 
At least, the bare summer fallow does 
not add any fertility to the soil. It 
merely develops fertility. 

The soils of the western Kansas 
plains are usually rich in mineral ele- 
ments of plant food, but lacking in 
humus and organic matter. The moist- 
ure holding capacity of a soil, as well 
as its supply of plant food, is directly 
related to the amount of organic mat- 
ter which the soil contains. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to maintain the soil 
organic matter, and even to increase 
it. 

Simple tillage will not maintain soil 
fertility. In order to maintain the 
productivity of our western lands, it 
will become necessary to add fertility 
to the soil, preferably during the year 
of summer fallowing. 

The writer is beginning the practice 
of a method of green manuring and 
partial summer fallowing, which he be- 
lieves to be superior to bare summer 
fallowing and which largely overcomes 
the objections to summer fallowing. 

The plan is to plant some fall crop 
or early spring crop and plow it under 
late in May or early in June, practic- 
ing a summer fallow with surface cul- 
tivation for the rest of the season, un- 
til seeding time. 

Certain crops adapted to the west 
are being tested far this purpose with 
some degree of success. The more 
promising are sweet clover and sand 
vetch for fall seeding, and field peas 
for planting in early spring. These 
crops are hardy, rapid growers, and 
somewhat drouth resistant, and may 
be used also in part for pasture, thus 
giving some return other than their fer- 
tilizing value. Some experiments have 
already been made at the Hays exper- 
iment station, but the vields of wheat 
secured from the green manuring sum- 
mer fallow do not compare favorably 
with the yields from the bare summer 
fallow. 

The unfavorable results appear to 
be due largely to the too loose condi- 
tion of the seed bed, since the moisture 


“records show as much conservation of 


soil moisture in the green manuring 
summer fallow as in the bare fallow. 
(See Kansas bulletin on “Dry Farming 
Experiments With Wheat’). It may 
be necessary therefore to adopt a rota- 
tion of crops, including corn, kafir corn 
or other spring crops, such that wheat 
will not directly follow the year of 
green manuring. 

It is the writer's judgment that such 
rotation may be found practicable and 
that the green manuring, summer fal- 
lowing method will soon be generally 
practiced, and will solve the problem 
for a long time at least of increasing 
the organic matter and maintaining 
the productiveness of our western dry 
farming lands. 


Clover Seed Chalcid. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have before us a sample of clo- 
ver seed. We find that under the 
glass some of the seeds appear dull 
and dead looking, and that these dull, 
dead seeds contain white grubs. These 
seeds crush readily under the touch 
of a knife point. We would like to 
learn what this pest is, and as to 
whether or not the rest of the seed, 
which now appears bright and sound, 
will become infested with the grub? 
Would there be any danger in using 
this seed of introducing the pest into 
this locality? We have a number of 
samples of seed sent to us, and only 
find this one infested with the white 
grub.” 

The white grubs are probably the 
larvae of the clover seed chalcid, which 
is one of the serious clover pests. The 
adult form of these white grubs is a 
little black fly, which in June, when 
the first crop of clover blossoms is 
out, and in August, when the second 
crop of clover blossoms comes on, lays 
eggs on the newly formed clover seed. 
The eggs hatch into small white grubs, 
which burrow into the soft clover 








rowed into the first crop of clover seed 
in June and July, they rest for a short 
time, and then come out as flies in 
August, and lay eggs on the second 
crop. Then after the grubs have bur- 
rowed into the second crop of clover 
seed, they rest over in the seeds all 
winter, and then come out in June to 
lay more eggs 

Itisa que stion as to whether or not 
the grubs in our correspondent’s seed 
will ever come out and change into the 
little black flies. In this regard, the 
entomologist at the Illinois station has 
the following statement: 

“T have several times examined com- 
mercial clover seed, and found some 
of it injured by this insect, but the in- 
mates of the seed always happened to 
be dead. There is a strong possibility, 
however, that new clover seed _ will 
introduce the living insects to the 
field. Such seed, if sown broadcast, 
would permit the adults to emerge, 
but if drilled in would dispose of the 
chalcids, as they could scarcely make 
their way to the surface.” 

If we could possibly avoid it, we 
would not use seed part of which was 
infested with this pest. Such seed 
would, of course, have weak germinat- 
ing power, and there would be a slight 
possibility of introducing the pest. If 
it is necessary to use infested seed, 
we would suggest that a sample first 
be sent to the state entomologist, with 
a request for advice as to the best 
means of handling such seed. 

The clover seed chalcid and another 
clover seed pest known as the midge 
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are responsible for more short clover 
seed crops than any other one factor. 
So claims the Illinois state entomolo- 
gist is the case for Illinois. And we 
have no doubt the same holds true for 
the corn belt generally. Most clover 
fields are affected with one or the oth- 
er of these two pests. The remedy 
suggested for them is to cut the first 
crop of hay early in June, or else pas- 
ture late in the spring, or else clip 
back the clover in May. Any of these 
methods will so change the blooming 
habit of the clover plant that these 
pests will cause but very little trouble. 


Probably Cholera. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“My hogs are dying. They swell un- 
der the throat, and gaunt up. Some 
have lived for four to six weeks; oth- 
ers die within a few days. What can I 
do for them?” 

Cholera should always be one of the 
first diseases suspected when large 
numbers of hogs die. Probably this is 
the trouble with our correspondent’s 
hogs. Sometimes, but not always, hogs 
affected with hog cholera have a swell- 
ing around the head. Other symptoms 
which frequently accompany the dis- 
ease are sneezing, shivering, drooping 
of the ears, lack of life, hard breathing, 
and reddish or purplish spots on the 
skin, especially on the belly between 
the hind legs. 

The thing for our correspondent to 












be made. If hog cholera is in the herd 
and the veterinarian is a reliable one, 
and good serum may be obtained, we 
would by all means vaccinate. Many 
poor jobs of vaccination with bad se- 
rum have been done this fall, and have 
caused considerable loss. Neverthe- 
less, we advise our correspondent seri- 
ously to consider vaccination, for the 
reason that this is the only sure way 
to stop the disease. 





Cement Hog Waterer. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The two-barrel hog waterers that 
have been in use some twenty years 


here, must go for something better. 
Wooden barrels, at best, last but a 
few years, when they must be replaced 
by new ones, which is nearly equiva- 
lent to installing a new plant. Then 
the drinking barrel is usually filled up 
with mud about once a year, necessi- 
tating a complete job of cleaning out. 
To obviate these objectionable fea- 
tures, we recently installed a cement 
one barrel plant that works to perfec- 
tion. The top of the waterer should 
be two feet or more lower than the 
supply tank, in order to secure a suf- 
ficient and continuous pressure. It 
can be located anywhere in piping dis- 
tance from the tank. Any farmer who 
can use a pipe wrench and level, and 
can mix cement, can build it.’ 

Use a barrel with both heads out for 
aform. Excavate a circular hole near- 


Ls 


ly a foot deeper and ten inches wider 
than the diameter of the form. Lay 
galvanized pipe (three-quarter-inch is 
big enough) from the bottom of the 
supply tank to the bottom of the ex- 
cavation, with a fifteen-inch elbow up 
in the center, fitted to a float valve. 
Then put in a good cement bottom, 
and let it settle a few minutes. Now 
set the headless barrel on this founda- 
tion and fill in around it with cement, 
and you will soon have a barrel that 
will not rot, rust, leak, or ever wear 
out. Before finishing the top, how- 
ever, you must provide for the drink- 
ing places. These should be at least 
a foot or more from the barrel, and so 
constructed that there will be no pos- 
sible chance for a hog to wash his 
nose in it and fill it with soil. Small 
troughs fifteen inches long and six 
inches deep, connected to the barrel 
by short pipes through the cement, are 
sufficient. Put a tight lid on the bar- 
rel so as not to interfere with the 
float beneath, board up around so it 
can be covered in winter with straw 
and manure against freezing. 

One barrel of cemefit is enough for 
this job, unless you wish to extend a 
concrete platform around it. By fenc- 
ing properly, you can have troughs on 
three sides of the barrel, and thus wa- 
ter hogs in three separate lots. Small 
wooden troughs must be made to mold 
the cement drinking troughs. Each 
pipe from the barrel to these troughs 
must be-on the same level. 

E. H. DIEHL. 

Ipava, Ilinois, 
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= Mayer 

Honorbilt 

are the only school 
shoes made with double 
leather toes. The 


seams are sewed with 
two extra rows of 
stitching. The upper 
leather is extra strong, and 
the sole leather is the 


toughest obtainable. They 
wear like iron—give 
double the wear of aver- 
age school shoes, 
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HONORBILT 
SCAOOL SAOES 


are made with special regard 
to the fit and comfort of 
growing children—fit perfect- 
ly and are handsome looking, 
Your school shoe money will 

last longer if you buy Mayer | 
Honorbilt Shoes. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to us. 
WARNING—Be sure and look 
for the Mayer name and trade 
mark on the 
We make Mayer ven Shoes in all 
styles for men, women and children; Dry- 
sox, Yerma Cushion Shoes, and 
Washington Comfort Shoes. 











FREE—Send name of dealer who 
does not handle Mayer Honorbilt 
Shoes—we will ti eats pices free, 
poeipeld, ba LS. 

F, Mayer “Boot ot & ‘Shoe Co. Co. 


Milwaukee. 
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Needed 


ERB’S an engine that requires no crank- 
ing to start. A touch of a button and 
the wheels are spinning. Starts as easy in 
January as July. Send for literature at once. 
Get full facts—all about the 


Electric Starting 
WOODPECKER 


more “full value” and betterconstruction than 
rt aporea in any farm engine. Mounted on steel 
girder enb-base—‘‘no fou tion to build.” 
Develops a bi tage over nena ee 
Minimum Fuel Enntenmption — Cylinder is frost 
proof—can’t freeze in any weather. Has speed 
wulator for chapgi speed while runing. 


30 Days Free Trial 


on your farm—no m down. Think of it! — 





oney 
ae ataiow price. You must get all 
wee your name quick for catalogue. 














All Metal Hog House 
A portable farrowing hog 
, dry and warm. Made 

of heavy galvanized iron. 
Constructed with our pat- 
ented a ae oe Joint. 
To neg as sow 
at ae t me. is 


cannot ¢: 
Sass. Sine, 5 iz” ft. 
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” Feeding Questions. 


Cor -pmmunications on Feeding Experiments Solicited. 














STEER RATION. 


A Tennessee correspondent writes: 
“I have forty-five head of steers av- 
aging 900 pounds in weight, which I 

end to fatten for late winter or 
early spring market. I have plenty of 
crab grass and clover hay, salted 
<traw, plenty of corn silage and corn. 
But since corn is selling for $3 a bar- 
rel, I did not intend to feed any corn. 
I am well supplied with roughage, but 
-i]ll have to buy concentrates. I can 
get cottonseed meal guaranteed 41 per 
cent protein at $30 per ton. I shall 
pegin feeding these steers December 
ist, and feed about four months. My 
idea was to keep the racks full of crab 
erass and clover hay, and begin feed- 
ing about two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day, increasing gradually until 
] am feeding eight pounds a day for 
each steer, in connection with all the 
corn silage they will eat. Would it 
pay to add corn to this ration at 60 
cents a bushel? When I feed corn, I 
chop it up, cob, shuck and all, with 
a hatchet, and feed in the trough with 
silage and meal.” 

With plenty of silage on hand, and 
with corn at 60 cents a bushel, and 


high-grade cottonseed meal at $30 a 
ton, it will not pay to feed much corn. 
To illustrate our point, we will cite 
three typical steer feeding experi- 
ments. The first was in South Caro- 
lina, with steers weighing about 900 
pounds. During the feeding period of 
100 days they gained an average of 
2.18 pounds daily, and required for 
each pound of gain 3.22 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 16.84 pounds of sil- 
age. With cottonseed meal at $30 a 
ton and silage at $3.50 per ton, the to- 
tal cost of feed per pound of gain was 
7.8 cents. The second experiment— 
which was in Texas—was with steers 
weighing tabout 900 pounds. They 
gained at the rate of 2.03 pounds dur- 
ing the feeding period of 120 days, and 
required for each pound of gain 2.96 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 23.4 pounds 
of silage, and 1.1 pounds of hay. With 
cottonseed meal at $30 per ton, silage 
at $3.50 per ton, and hay at $14 per ton 
the total cost of feed per pound of 
gain in this experiment was 9.2 cents. 
The third experiment was in Indiana, 
with what we consider our cheapest 
and best steer ration under northern 
conditions. It was with cattle weigh- 
ing an average of about 950 pounds, 
fed for six months. They averaged 
2.33 pounds per day, and _ required 
for each pound of gain 7.2 pounds of 
corn, 1.3 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
6.6 pounds of corn silage, and 2.1 
pounds of clover hay. With corn at 
60 cents per bushel, and the other 
feeds at the prices mentioned in the 
foregoing, the total cost per pound of 
gain would be about 11 cents. In an- 
other Indiana experiment, clover hay 
was left out of the ration, and shelled 
corn, cottonseed meal and silage fed, 
with the result that at the prices men- 
tioned, the total feed cost per pound 
of gain amounted to about 10 cents. 
Our correspondent may draw his 
own conclusions. It would seem to 
us that with high-grade cottonseed 
meal at $30 per ton, and corn as ex- 
pensive as 60 cents per bushel, that 
he can not afford to feed corn when 
he has silage on hand. Our corre- 
spondent’s plan of starting in with 
about two pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and gradually increasing to eight 
pounds, will probably be all right. To 
be on the safe side, however, we sug- 
gest that our correspondent start with 
half a pound of cottonseed meal and 
increase at the rate of one-fourth of a 
pound every two or three days, all the 
while keeping an eye open for symp- 
toms of cottonseed meal poisoning. In 
the experiments mentioned at the 
South Carolina and Texas stations, as 
much as eight pounds of cottonseed 
meal was fed daily, and no unfavor- 
able results were noticed. But it oc- 


an average daily ration of fifteen 
pounds of corn, three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, and thirty pounds of sil- 
age, or sixteen pounds of corn, three 
pounds of cottonseed meal, five pounds 
of clover hay and sixteen ponnds of 
silage. 


BUYING FEED FOR FALL PIGS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay to buy oil meal to feed 
to growing pigs just weaned? Corn 
is 35 cents a bushel, and oil meal $35 
per ton. If it would pay to do so, 
how many parts of corn to one of oil 
meal should be fed?” 

We certainly would not feed corn 
alone to growing pigs just weaned. 
They will grow very slowly on corn 
alone, and the development will be 
poor. Growing pigs fed on corn alone 
often develop serious diseases, such as 
rickets and paralysis. The only ques- 
tion in our mind is as to whether or 
not some feed other than oil meal 
would be more economical to use to 
supplement corn. Under average con- 
ditions, it will take a little over 500 
pounds of corn to put 100 pounds of 
gain on growing pigs. Of a mixture of 
five parts of corn and one part of oil 
meal, about 400 pounds should put on 
100 pounds of gain. At the prices 
mentioned by our correspondent, the 
cost of putting on 100 pounds of gain 
will be about $3.10, and with the corn 
and oil meal mixture, about $3.25. But, 





conditions? There has been none 
grown in our neighborhood until this 
year, and I think the owners want too 
much for it.” 

Rather than pay $13.50 for timothy, 
our correspondent should pay $19 per 
ton for cowpea hay. Rather than pay 
$12 for clover, he should be willing to 
pay $15 for cowpea. Rather than pay 
$22.50 for bran, he should pay $16 for 
cowpea hay. Rather than pay $28.50 
for cottonseed meal, he should pay 
$7.50 for cowpea hay. 

We make the above statements on 
the assumption that the cowpea hay is 
of first-class quality. Experiments 
have proved that such hay is fully 
equal if not superior to alfalfa. In 
Alabama they found that such hay was 
practically equal, pound for pound, to 
wheat bran. If the leaves have been 
shattered or if the hay has been 
spoiled in any way, its value will not 
be nearly so great, and we would con- 


sider it about equal to ordinary clover. . 


At first, stock sometimes do not eat 
cowpea hay readily, but after a time 
all kinds of stock find it very palat- 
able. 





YELLOW CORN VS. WHITE. 


An Iowa Correspondent writes: 

“Is there any difference in the feed- 
ing value of yellow and white corn? 
We have heard feeders often say that 
they preferred the yellow, some say- 
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Suspension foot bridge over a Wyoming river. 


although the oil meal mixture is slight- 
ly more expensive than the corn, we 
would by all means use it. 

An even Letter ration for these pigs 
than five parts of corn to one of oil 
meal is one of four parts of corn, one 
of ground oats, one of bran and one 
of tankage. This is slightly more ex- 
pensive than the oil meal and corn ra- 
tion or the corn alone ration, but we 
would expect it to produce enough bet- 
ter results because of its greater pal- 
atibility to more than pay for the in- 
creased cost. The cheapest possible 
balanced ration for these pigs is one 
of six parts of corn to one of tankage. 

These growing pigs are likely not to 
get enough water during the cold 
weather, and we therefore advise our 
correspondent to give a large part of 
their feed in the form of a thin, warm 
slop. 


FEEDING VALUE OF COWPEA’ 
HAY. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T would like information concerning 
the value of cowpea hay as compared 
with the following feeds, which can be 
bought at the prices named: Timothy 
hay, $13.50 per ton; clover hay, $12 
per ton; bran, $22.50 per ton; cotton- 
seed meal, $28.50 per ton; oats, 29 
cents per bushel; corn, 50 cents per 
bushel. What can a person afford to 
pay for cowpea hay under the above 





ing that it is more oily and sweet. 
But we could never get any authority on 
the subject.” 

Experiments and analyses prove that 
the average variety of white corn has 
exactly the same feeding value as the 
average variety of yellow corn. Some 
varieties of yellow corn have more 
feeding value than other varieties of 
yellow corn and some varieties of 
white corn have more feeding value 
than other varieties of white corn. It 
therefore happens that some varieties 
of yellow corn have more value than 
some varieties of white corn and vice 
versa. But on the average there is 
little or no difference in feeding value 
between white and yellow corn. The 
same may be said of -— yield of the 


‘two colors. 


THE CHEAPEST HOG RATION. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a bunch of late pigs weigh- 
ing about 100 pounds each that I wish 
to push. With what would you bal- 
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ance the corn in order to secure the 
quickest growth? Oats are 29 cents 
a bushel, and the expense of grinding 
is 12 cents per hundred. Oat middlings 
are $3 a ton. Flour middlings are $35 
aton. Bran is at least $30 a ton. Bone 
meal is $44, and tankage or meat meal 
is from $50 to $55. Cottonseed meal 
costs $32 per ton. Cottonseed meal is 
new, and I want to know particularly 
if it is good for hogs.” 

Our correspondent had best use a 
ration of ten parts of corn to one part 
of tankage. At the prices mentioned, 
tankage is by far the cheapest supple- 
ment to feed with corn. Cottonseed 
meal at $32 a ton furnishes a pound of 
muscle builder about as cheaply as 
tankage at $50 per ton, but, unfortu- 
nately, cottonseed meal is a rather 
dangerous hog feed. It sometimes 
poisons them; and although southern 
feeders have often used it with safety, 
we nevertheless do not care to recom- 
mend it. If our correspondent cares 
to take the risk, he might possibly find 
that he can secure his cheapest gains 
from a mixture of seven parts of corn 
to one part of cottonseed meal. Every- 
thing considered, he will find his cheap- 
est and best ration to be about ten 
parts of corn to one of tankage. We 
do not care to give definite advice as 
to its proportion, especially since our 
correspondent has failed to give the 
exact cost of corn. Small amounts of 
oats, bran or shorts might be used in 
connection with the corn and tankage, 
but all of these feeds are too expen- 
sive to use except for the sake of pal- 


| atability and variety. 





CALF RATION. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT have twelve grade Hereford 
calves, born in March, which have run 
with their mothers and are in fine 
condition. I aim to pasture these 
calves on grass and stalk fields till 
January ist and then feed them till 
I have good silage, clover, 
and oat straw with cottonseed meal at 
$30.00 per ton. Corn is fifty cents per 
bushel. Will you please give me a bal- 
anced ration?” 

A good grain mixture for these 
calves would be six or seven parts of 
corn to one part of cottonseed meal. 
For roughage we would allow them 
all the clover hay, oat straw and silage 
they will eat. The cottonseed meal 
must be added gradually to the ration 
and if at any time the calves show 
signs of poisoning or constipation the 
cottonseed meal should be replaced 
with oil meal. When on full feed the 
calves will be getting from two to two 
and one-half pounds of cottonseed 
meal daily, ten to fifteen pounds of 
corn, six to ten pounds of silage, three 
to four pounds of hay and straw. 

We fear that our correspondent can- 
not fatten his calves completely by 
June 1st. In fact, we would be sur- 
prised if they can be put in first-class 
market condition much before October. 
If the plan is to market these calves 
‘in June as feeders they should not be 
given nearly so much grain as indi- 
cated in the foregoing but should be 
roughed along on a ration of silage, 
hay and straw with three or four 
pounds of a grain mixture of three 
parts of corn to one of cottonseed 
meal. 








teed 56 to 60% protein. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 





6 LBS. RATH’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


fed with every bushel of corn will produce the best results in feeding hogs. 
Send $2.25 for 100 lb. sample. 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 


Guaran- 
Special price in ton lots. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 











What Other Tractor r Does This? « 









Onatfit turning a square corner. 


Here is a Bates All-Steel Tractor and Plowing (id 
No other tractor 
can do it or will work right up into the fence cor- 


BATES 


All-Steel Tractor 






casionally happens that a poor lot of 
cottonseed meal is secured, and the 
cattle are poisoned by feeding too 
large an amount. There is a lesson 
to corn belt feeders in some of the 
southern experiments with cottonseed 
meal. We notice that even when corn 
is figured as low as 40 cents per bush- 


ess dead weight to pull 
2 — where you can gc 5° with this ey $ 
place a horse can go. Not onlycan you plow, bu 
can disc, harrow, roll and d seed your ] land. d, too. 
FOR THE BATES WON’T PACK THE SOIL! 
Note, too, that the Bates Direct-Connected 
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lowa Good Roads Associ- 
ation Meets. 


Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
morning of last week, in the coliseum 
at Des Moines, Iowa held her most 


enthusiastic roads convention. It be- 
gins to look as though public senti- 
ment throughout the state of Iowa 
had finally reached the point of de- 
manding up-to-date road laws from 
the legislature. More than ever be- 
fore, the emphasis this year was laid 
on permanent roads, especially on 
roads of concrete and brick construc- 
tion. 

The first matter taken up Tuesday 
was state and county organizations for 
road administration. Most of the 
speakers strongly advocated the es- 
tablishment of a permanent state high- 
way commission with adequate pow- 
ers. County rather than township su- 
perintendence of roads was advised by 
several of the speakers. Professor 
Brindley, of the Agricultural College 
at Ames, said that he had studied over 
the history of Iowa roads. In the past 
nearly all road improvement has been 
done through the township and coun- 
iv. The state had little to say about 
roads till 1904. Then a highway com- 
mission was appointed, but its author- 
ity has been limited. He pointed cut 
that at present $2,600,000 are spent by 
the townships of Iowa in road im- 
provement while only $750,000 is spent 
by the counties. Practically no mon- 
ey is spent by the state, although there 
is now an auto tax amounting to half 
a million dollars. The next step, he 
thinks, is state aid in road building, 
and for this purpose he would use the 
receipts of the automobile tax. But 
he wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that ne was not in favor of tak- 
ing away from the township and giving 
to the county and state powers which 
could just as well be exercised by the 
township. It is when we come to build 
permanent roads that state aid is nec- 
essary. Scientific advice must be giv- 
en by a state highway commission or 
some similar body if permanent roads 
are to be properly laid out. Professor 
Brindley said that it was rather inter- 
esting to know that back as far as 
1883 good roads conventions had been 
held, advocating reforms, some of 
which had only been brought to pass 
during the last ten years, and some 
not yet. His ideal in road building 
would be for the state to stand about 
one-third of the expense, the county 
one-third and the township one-third. 

The most lively discussions of the 
day were on permanent roads; are we 
ready for them? Dean Raymond, of 
the State University at lowa City, led 
off with an excellent address. First, 
he made fun of many of the advocates 
of permanent roads. He told of the 
imaginary benefits which these enthu- 
siasts saw resulting from permanent 
For instance, there were two 
horses drawing with difficulty a small 
lord over dirt roads, where one horse 
might be drawing a larger load with 
ease over a hard road. There was 
the farmer who could not get his grain 
to market when the price was high be- 
cause of the bad roads. There was 
the increased value of land resulting 
from good roads. These benefits and 
many others are painted in glowing 
word pictures by the hard roads men. 
After making fun of hard roads in this 
way, Dean Raymond said that he did 
not want to be understood as being op- 
posed to hard roads. On the contrary, 
he was much in favor of them. He 
did think that there would be a finan- 
cial benefit resulting to the farmer 
from hard roads. But neither he nor 
anyone else could tell how much this 
would amount to. For instance, he 
knew that in certain localities in San 
Joaquin county, California, hard roads 
had greatly advanced the value of 
land, while in other localities in New 
York state, hard roads had in no way 
affected the value of property. 

Dean Raymond stands for hard roads 
as a matter of pure sentiment. He 
stands for them in the same way that 
city people stand for hot and cold wa- 
ter, electric lights, steam heat, etc., in 
their homes. He called to mind a 
certain cartoon drawn by “Ding,” who 
formerly worked in Des Moines. It 
represented one of the causes of the 
increased cost of living by two pic- 
tures: in the upper one was the old- 
fashioned bath iub_ standing in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, with the 
mother scrubbing one of the children 
and the rest getting ready for the or- 


roads. 





deal. In the lower picture was a beau- 
tifully tiled bathroom with a porce- 
lain tub, fitted with hot and cold water 
faucets. The comforts of life in which 
we believe cost money. But we would 
not do without them; they are a mat- 
ter of pure sentiment. And so it is 
with hard roads. They are a matter of 
state pride, of pure sentiment. Have 
we arrived yet? Are we ready? If 
so, the next thing is to put the power 
of supervising roads in the hands of 
practical men trained along scientific 
lines, who are free from bias and po- 
litical control. 

Mr. Ingham, editor of The Register 
and Leader, gave a ringing talk in 
favor of hard roads, in which he ad- 
vocated a definite plan for securing 
road improvement. Briefly, it was to 
levy a one-mill state road tax, which 
would bring in an annual income of 
$1,700,000. This he would use to apply 
as interest on a bond issue of $25,000,- 
000. To retire this bond issue, he 
would apply on the principal the state 
automobile tax, which now amounts to 
$500,000, and within a few years will 
no doubt amount to a million dollars. 
But he would not have the state bear 
all of the expense of road building; 
the counties or townships should fur- 
nish an amount of money equal to that 
furnished by the state. If this plan 
were adopted by the legislature this 
winter there would be $50,000,000 dol- 
lars to spend on hard roads in Iowa. 
This would be enough to make about 
5,000 miles of good brick roads, an 
average of fifty miles for each county 
in the state. Much of Mr. Ingham’s 
talk resembled that of a good evan- 
gelist, and the response from the con- 
vention in a way was similar to that 
at a camp meeting. 


Mr. Tischenbanner, of Gilmore City, 
told of his success in northern Iowa 
in securing the building of macadam- 
ized roads. The first step Mr. Tischen- 
banner’s commurity took in the im- 
provement of roads was the buying of 
twenty-five King road drags. Just re- 
cently he has brought about the con- 
struction of two miles of macadamized 
roads, nine inches thick, and sixteen 
feet wide. He said that he thought 
sixteen feet was too wide, and that 
probably nine or ten feet would be 
better. Now he has signed up farm- 
ers for the hauling of material to con- 
struct forty miles more of such roads. 
Between Des Moines and Spirit Lake, 
a distance of 210 miles, he has talked 
in nearly every town and has circu- 
lated a petition for the construction of 
hard roads, and in practically every 
case has secured the endorsement of 
the mayor, the county supervisors, the 
secretaries of the commercial clubs, 
et al. The people of the state, Mr. 
Tischenbanner says, are awake to the 
advantages of hard roads. He says 
the farmers will take up the matter. 
His words are: “If you have any- 
thing with anything at all to it, and 
put it up to the farmers, they will 
never go back on you.” 

Henry Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, gave a general talk on the 
road situation. First, he said that the 
essentials of road building were the 
same as those of house construction; 
both must have a solid foundation that 
is well drained. To both there must 
be a roof which will shed water. He 
did not favor the macadamized road 
because in the first place we do not 
have much rock in Iowa suitable for 
the making of such roads, and in the 
second place automobile traffic de- 
stroys the surface. Neither did he 
look faworably upon the issuance of 
large bonds for permanent road con- 
struction. He seemed to think that it 
would take longer to retire such bonds 
than the roads would last. By that 
time he would no longer be living, but 
he did not like the thought of his great- 
grandchildren looking upon him as a 
fool for voting such bonds. He recom- 
mended the employment of a state su- 
perintendent of roads, who would be a 
man of such caliber that he would 
earn a salary of $10,000. This man 
should have local assistants. In his 
comments on the dragging of earth 
roads, he said that people were still 
making the mistake of dragging them 
when dry. The only time to drag dirt 
roads is when they are wet. Dragged 
when dry, they become very dusty. 

Mr. Paul Beer, chairman o: the leg- 
islative committee of the Iowa En- 
gineering Society, recommended the 
dfvision of roads in Iowa into primary 
and secondary roads. To this end he 
would have a state superintendent as- 
sisted by county engineers. He com- 





mented unfavorably on the recent is- 
sue in the state of New York of bonds 
amounting to $100,000,000 for the build- 
ing of macadamized roads during the 
next five years. He seemed to think 
that these roads will only last twenty 
years, and that it will cost about $250 
per mile yearly to keep them in shape. 
Rather than issue bonds, he would 
have the state of Iowa use the yearly 
funds that are now available, which 
amount to about $6,000,000. With this 
sum it would be possible to build about 
700 miles of hard surface roads each 
year. 


At this point an interesting break 
in the round of lectures came in the 
shape of a diversion from the suffra- 
gettes. A committee of them had 
asked permission from President 
Young to present their case before the 
association. At the conclusion of a 
talk by Mrs. Homer Miller, the asso- 
ciation voted a resolution in favor of 
granting votes to women in this state. 


The women having disappeared, Mr. 
Frank Nimmocks, postmaster at Ot- 
tumwa, and superintendent of road 
dragging in his township, gave an en- 
thusiastic talk in favor of the road 
drag. He is in favor of permanent 
roads, but nevertheless we must not 
forget the importance of road drag- 
ging. We wiil have dirt roads for a 
hundred years yet, and there is danger 
that we will not lay enough emphasis 
on the humble road drag. He said 
that the present road drag law has 
done good, but that it must be modi- 
fied. For instance, he finds that a tax 
of one mill does not furnish enough 
funds for dragging the roads around 
Ottumwa. It would take a tax of at 
least two mills to enable proper drag- 
ging to be done. He told in detail of 
the system they had used with such 
splendid results around Ottumwa, and 
closed with some rather sarcastic re- 
marks about the legislature. He said 
that we must ask the legislature for 
two or three definite things. If we 
could only get a legislature which nev- 
er wanted to be re-elected, he thought 
we could get what we went after. 


G. D. French, of Davenport, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Automobile Associa- 
tion, favored brick paving as the best 
type of hard road, and suggested the 
issuing of a $10,000,000 bond issue, 
using the automobile tax to retire the 
bonds. . 

Dean Marston, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, at Ames, and head of the State 
Highway Commission, said that the 
auto tax should be used in making per- 
manent highways throughout’ the 
state, and that county and township 
lines should, for the most part, be dis- 
regarded. He thought the using of the 
automobile tax for making hard roads 
a matter of justice from and to auto- 
mobile owners. It is a matter of great 
waste, Dean Marston thinks, that $50,- 
000,000 invested in automobiles should 
so largely be rendered useless by a 
hard rain. The money should be spent 
by the state in disregard of township 
and county lines, for the reason that 
the automobile has largely obliterated 
local boundaries. Moreover, if the fund 
is divided between the counties or the 
townships, there will be a greatly in- 
creased overhead expense. It is best 
that the fund be centralized. 

Tuesday evening, moving pictures 
and lantern slides illustrated the ad- 
vantages of brick, concrete and maca- 
dam roads. 

Wednesday morning, Senator Cum- 
mins said that it was convenient, com- 
fortable and profitable for us to have 
good roads, and that he was glad to 
note from the sentiment of the asso- 
ciation that we were at length to have 
them. He gave it as his opinion that 
not only should the state aid in the 
development of good roads, but the na- 
tional government also ought to give 
aid. The government mail carriers use 
the roads so much that it is a matter 
of considerable financial.importance to 
the government that the roads be good. 
It is his idea that the national govern- 
ment should offer a subsidy for each 
mile of permanent road constructed. 
“No dollar can be invested by the gov- 
ernment that will return so much,” 
said Senator Cummins. He went on to 
say that he was against centralizing 
too extensively the power of improv- 
ing roads in the hands of the state or 
government. The “where and when” 
of road improvement should be left 
with each locality, but the central 
power should determine how the roads 
should be improved. 

Colonel Baker, of Council Bluffs, has 
long been noted for his advocacy of 





wide tires. He thinks it would be well 
if the legislature would pass a law 
prohibiting the use of narrow tires, 

Some of the best dirt roads in tho 
state are around Mount Ayr, in soyti,. 
ern Iowa. Mr. Beard, of Mount Ayr 
told how they had secured these roade 
during the iast three years at a totaj 
expense of only $1,800. There are ning 
roads, each eight miles long, leading 
out of Mount Ayr, which have been 
kept in good condition all year. T)j¢ 
has Been done because the farmers 
have organized themselves into road 
clubs which compete for prizes. From 
$250 to $400 is put up each year in 
prizes. Mr. Beard said that the clubs 
that won prizes took the money and 
put it back into road improvement. 
Although only $400 was actually spent 
for road improvement last year around 
Mount Ayr, over $7,000 worth of work 
was done by farmers in competition 
for the prizes. Mr. Beard disagreed 
with the statement made by a number 
of gentlemen that farmers couldn't do 
the best road dragging because it in- 
terfered with their farm work. He 
said that the farmers around Mount 
Ayr had secured splendid results by 
dragging at times when farm work 
was not pressing. 

The most notable thing of the whole 
convention was the adopting of a se- 
ries of resolutions. On the resolutions 
committee were the following men: 
W. M. Kelly, Washington, Washington 
county; Dean William G. Raymond, 
Iowa City, lowa county; B. W. New- 
berry, Strawberry Point, Clayton coun- 
ty; William Haskell, Cedar Rapids, 
Linn county; F. A. Nimocks, Ottumwa, 
Wapello county; J. S. Bellamy, Knox- 
ville, Marion county; Senator Shirley 
Gillilland, Glenwood, Mills county; Jno. 
W. Foster, Guthrie Center, Guthrie 
county; L. J. Dickinson, Algona, Kos- 
suth county; S. D. Riniker, Rock Rap- 
ids, Lyon county; Senator Nicholas 
Balkema, Sioux Center, Sioux county; 
Henry Wallace, Des Moines, Polk 
county; James W. Atkinson, Des 
Moines, Polk county; Harvey Ingham, 
Des Moines, Polk county. The reso- 
lutions adopted by them are as fol- 
lows: 

First—There is a strong movement on 
for permanent roads in the states of the 
East, West and middle West. The na- 
tional government is encouraging this 
movement, and will doubtless lend sub- 
stantial financial assistance to such 
states as engage in the undertaking. We 
believe Iowa cannot afford to lag behind 
in this work, and we recommend that our 
coming legislature test the sentiment of 
our people by submitting at the next gen- 
eral election the question of issuing bonds 
for good roads improvement under the 
provisions of section 5, article VII, of the 
state constitution. 

Second—We favor the compulsory drag- 
ging of earth roads and the maintenance 
of an ample and non-divertible drag fund. 
The present drag law should be simplified 
and made more effective. 

Third—We favor a permanent state 
highway commission with adequate pow- 
ers. 

Fourth—We recommend the classifica- 
tion of the rural highways of the state. 

Fifth—We favor a one mili tax for state 
aid for highway improvement, to be levied 
within the next two years. 

Sixth—We favor the appointment of 2 
county engineer by the board of super- 
visors of each county, subject to the ap- 


.proval of the state highway commission. 


Seventh—in order that the people may 
know what the Iowa road laws actually 
are, we favor their classification. 
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National Rotary Harrows For Plows 


It will surprise you to know the low price that 
we are quoting the first 10 farmers in each town- 
ship on our famous Rotary Harrows for Plows to 
quickly introdace them. We refund the purchase 
reight charges if not satisfactory. 
75,000 in use and sales doubling each season. 
Guaranteed to increase yield 2) percent. Pays 
for itseif on first five acres plowed. T 
of harrowing a8 you plow proved to the farmers 
last season that it saves time, labor and money 
in preparing the seed-bed. Write us today for 
special in prices and circulars. Na- 
tienal Harrow Co., Lerey, Illinois. 


CHEAP 


Now is the 
Time toBuy 
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[Legal Inquiries | 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. an 
answer by mail fs desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
otbers. The fulf name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 























DRAINAGE QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A sold B a piece of land and agreed 
to let B join on to his tile at the line 
fence for a stated sum of money. The 
tile was joined on and the money paid. 
Two years later A sold the remainder 
of his farm to C. Has Ut the right to 
destroy B’s outlet which he bought of 
Ag” 

The law of Iowa is that when any 
person, who is the owner of any wet, 
marsh or swamp land, which, on ac- 
count of its condition, endangers the 
public health, or is not, for that reason, 
in a proper condition for cultivation, 
shall desire to construct an open ditch, 
tile or other underground drain for the 
purpose of draining any such swamp 
jand through the land of another, and 
shall be unable to agree in regard 
thereto with the owner of such land 
through which he desires to construct 
the same, he may, by following the pro- 
cedure outlined in the statute, have 
the trustees of the township determine 
the rights of the parties and the sum 
which shall be paid for the privilege 
of constructing the drain. The decision 
of the trustees shall be reduced to 
writing and recorded with the recorder 
of deeds. Upon making the payment 
according to the decision of the trus- 
tees, the owner may construct the 
drain, and any person who shall dam 
up, obstruct or in any way injure any 
ditch or drain so constructed shall be 
liable to the person owning or possess- 
ing the swamp or low land for the 
draining of which such ditch or ditches 
were constructed, for double the dam- 
ages which shall be sustained by the 
owner. 

In answering the above inquiry, we 
would say that if the contract between 
A and B was recorded with the record- 
er of deeds, or that C, at or before the 
time he purchased from A, had knowl- 
edge or notice that B had joined to A’s 
tile, C could be enjoined from obstruct- 
ing the drain, and, if he had obstruct- 
ed it, could be compelled to pay the 
damages A had sustained. 


MATTERS CONCERNING RENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


‘For four years have had lease on a 
farm which I have worked for two 
years. The landlord refuses to make 
repairs on or additions to the build- 
ings, and says I must keep everything 
in good condition. He promised last 
year to put up a corn crib,’ but failed 
to do it. Fixed up the old corn crib, 
which fell down after I had about 500 
bushels in it; neighbors’ pigs and cat- 
tel ate about fifty bushels, and the roof 
of the crib was so poor that twenty- 
five bushels were spoiled. Can I com- 
pel him to pay my damages? When I 
rented the place, he promised to fur- 
nish everything that would be neces- 
sary, and I would do the work. When 
I ask him for material, he refuses to 
furnish it. When rented the place, I 
tried to get someone to sign my rent 
notes with me, but was unable to do 
so, but landlord agreed to let it go. 
He now asks that I have someone sign 
rent notes for next year, or he will put 
me off the place. Can he do it?” 


There is no obligation on the part 
of a landlord to keep fences or build- 
ings in repair, or to make any additions 
to buildings, unless obligated by lease 
to do so, or unless it can be shown that 
lease was entered into by the tenant 
upon the representations of the land- 
lord that he would repair or rebuild. 
If, after the execution of lease, the 
landlord agrees for a consideration to 
repair buildings or fences or furnish 
material for same or new buildings, 
upon the tenant’s agreement to per- 
form the labor, the landlord can be 
compelled to perform his contract or 
pay the damages. The damages would 
be the cost of the material that the 
landlord agreed to furnish. Tenant 
would have a right to purchase the ma- 
terial and deduct the value or cost of 
it from the rent. 

Under the above statement of facts, 
the landlord has waived his right to 
have a surety on the rent notes, and 





can not oust the tenant for failure to 
furnish surety or signer. 


MISREPRESENTATION OF SIZE OF 
FAR 


On the 14th of November, 1912, the 
supreme court,.of lowa handed down 
an opinion that will be of interest to 
our readers. 

A real estate firm advertised in a 
local paper a farm for sale, describing 
it as containing 335 acres. Day, the 
plaintiff, saw and answered the adver- 
tisement, and one of the real estate 
firm showed him the farm, priced it at 
$10,000, and stated it contained 335 
acres. The farm consisted of a broken 
tract of land about one and a half 
miles long and a half mile wide at its 
greatest breadth, and had a winding 
creek for a boundary on the northeast 
side. It would be impossible for any- 
to determine the number of acres in 
the tract merely by looking at it or by 
going over it. Day did not purchase 
at this time, and later on another party 
was shown the farm by the same real 
estate firm, but this party was not sat- 





isfied to pay for the land on the basis 
of its being 335 acres without first 
knowing that the farm contained that 
number of acres, so he employed a 
surveyor to determine the matter. Af- 
ter he had had it surveyed, he wrote 
to the real estate firm, telling them he 
had had it surveyed, and that it was 
more than forty acres short, and that 
he would not be willing to pay for for- 
ty acres he did not get. There was 
further correspondence between this 
party and the real estate firm as to 
the shortage, and the real estate firm 
secured the field notes of the survey 
that had been made, but this prospec- 
tive purchaser did not buy the farm. 
Negotiations were again commenced 


‘with Day, and Day wrote the firm that 


if the farm could be bought at $25 or 
$26 an acre, he would come and see 
the real estate firm; if not, he said it 
would not be worth while to take up 
any more time. ,They replied that if 
Day would come, they thought there 
would be no trouble in making a deal 
for $8,710, which was $26 per acre. 
Day then entered into a contract that 
he signed, and which was sent to the 





A Ripe Old Age 














Mr. Thos. Swearingen, of Marshall County, lowa. 


We have been situng at our desk 
for the last hour, wondering what we 
could say that would convince our 
readers that the farmer and his wife 
and family are the biggest things on 
the farm; that the farm was made for 
the farmer, and not tne farmer for the 
farm; that he was made to live to be 
eighty years old; and that if his sons 
and daughters died before they had 
reached three score and ten or four 
score, there was something wrong 
with their breeding or rearing. 

While we were thinking about this 
conservation of life on the farm, the 
mail brought us a picture which we 
publish herewith. Look at it care- 
fully. It is a photograph of Mr. Thom- 
as Swearingen, who ..ves on a farm 
in Marshall county, Iowa. He was 
born in 1826; a resident of Iowa since 
1855; a constant reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, which he says is “the best 
agricultural paper in the United 
States’; a member of the Presbyteri- 
an church, which he attends regularly; 
and a strong third party prohibition- 
ist. 

We do not know this man person- 
ally, which is our loss; but it goes 
without saying that he conserved his 
youth; that he did not sow any wild 
oats; that he has lived a busy life, 





growing in wisdom as he has grown in 
years. 

The man who lives to be eighty-six 
years of age has not spent much of 
his life in worrying over what can not 
be helped. If he can help in the mat- 
ter, he helps to the best of his ability; 
but he does not waste his time and 
energy over that which is beyond his 
control or numan control. No man 
who has not led an active life needs 
expect to see eighty. The easiest way 
for a man who has been busy in the 
early years of his life to cut them 
short is to quit work and to lose in- 
terest in the human life around him. 
Nor need any man expect to come to 
a ripe old age unless he has been in- 
tellectually busy. We can not sepa- 
rate the mind from the body. The 
active mind and the active body go 
together. 

In short, we do not know any better 
way to bring home the lesson of con- 
servation of human life, and what is 
better than life, influence for good, 
than by publishing this photograph of 
this Iowa farmer, eighty-six years old, 
who is still actively managing a six- 
hundred-acre farm and fulfilling faith- 
fully his religious, social and political 
duties. The strength of farm com- 
munities lies in men of this type. 

“The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness.” 
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owner of the land to sign. In this con- 
tract the land was described, and it 
stated that the tract contained 335 
acres in all, and that it was the inten- 
tion of the owner to convey all of. the 
335 acres, that being the number of 
acres that the deed to the owner called 
for. The owner did not sign the con- 
tract, but executed a deed and sent it 
to his agents, with authority to deliver 
it to Day and collect the purchase 
price. Day accepted the deed and paid 
for the land. In the deed the owner 
carefully avoided stating the’ number 
of acres in the farm. Some time after 
the purchase was completed, Day 
learned that the farm did not contain 
the 335 acres, and. being unable to ad- 
just the matter with the owner, com- 
menced an action to recover damages 


he sustained by reason of false and 
fraudulent representations. 
In the trial, the facts were shown 


as we have stated them, and the court 
said the evidence of fraud on the part 
of the real estate firm was practically 
conclusive, and that the owner of the 
land was liable for the fraud of his 
agents. Further, that the owner had 
the contract before him when he made 
the deed, and could not heip knowing 
that Day was bargaining for 335 acres 
and expected to get such acreage for 
the sum he had agreed to pay; that the 
owner knew at the time he made the 
deed that the farm did not contain the 
number of acres named in the deed 
and in the contract that had been 
signed by Day; that by executing the 
deed in which he attempted to avoid 
liability for the shortage he was guilty 


of deliberate fraud. The evidence 
tended to support the claim of Day 
that he purchased the farm by the 


acre and not in gross, but, whether he 
did so or not, the court held he was 
entitled to recover because of the fraud 
practiced by the owner himself and by 
his agents, and that because the owner 
had accepted the benefits of the trans- 
action, he bound himself by the repre- 
sentations of his agents as to the num- 
ber of acres in the tract. 


LINE FENCE, 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“On the township line between my 


neighbor and myself there is a line 
fence a half mile long. My neighbor 
constructed his half hog tight two 


years ago, at the time setting it over 
on me three feet in places. This fall 
he notified me to put in my half, and, 
as my half was crooked, we _ both 
agreed to build a straight fence from 
corner to corner. I staked it off, but 
it was not satisfactory. He asked the 
city surveyor to find a straight line 
for us, which means he will have to 
place his fence back about six feet, 
and I will have to set my fence over 
on him several feet in places. He 
now refuses to accept the line of the 
city surveyor, and has ordered me to 


stop. My half stands where it has 
stood for many years. Can I build 
my half on straight line, or will I 


have to build a crooked fence on the 
old line, and can I compel my neigh- 
bor to set his back?” 

A line fence may be built upon the 
line between the adjacent owners so 
that it may be partly on one side and 
partly on the other. Under the agree- 
ment, as stated in the inquiry, each 
party would have the right to builé 
his fence on the line. If either party 
should refuse to perform his agree- 
ment, the only way to settle the con- 
troversy would be by an action in 
court, in which action the court would 
direct where the line fence should he 
located, and determine which portion 
should be constructed by each of the 
adjoining owners. You have the right 
to build your half on the straight line. 


PARTITION FENCE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B have farm adjoining on 
the river bottom. A is keeping up 
more of the partition fence than B. 
B’s end of the fence is on a little 
lower ground than A’s and is subject 
to high water a little sooner than A’s 
portion. Can A compel B to keep up 
a full half of the partition fence, and 
if so, what would be the first step to 
take, if B is not willing to do so?” 

If A and B are not able to agree as 
to which portion of the fence each 
shall keep up, either of them may call 
in the fence viewers by fling a request 
in writing with the township clerk. 
The fence viewers will visit the 
ground, look it over and render a de- 
cision which will be binding on both 
parties. 








—_— 
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_An Engine Your Wife 
Can Use 


Reliable 
and 


M UCH of the drudgery of the farm falls on 


_— wife and children. You can and 
route change this by ordering a Fairbanks- 
orse 


Jack Junior Engine 


It will do the washing, cream separating, 
churning, pump water—or better still, oper- 
ate a water system—and do it on a pint of 
gasoline an hour. You will find ita money, 
time and labor saver for your work, too. 
Use it to grind feed, grind tools, shellcorn, 
chop ao = or fodder, spray. 

The Jack Junior is a simple, 1 H. P., four 
cycle — that you can always depend 
upon to do exactly what we say it will. 

Catalog Ne. FA 602 _ ilirstraies a practical 
farm engine equipment and describes our com- 
a line of Farm Engines, Water Systems, 

lectric Light Outfits, Saw Frames, Grind- 
ers, Shellers, Supplies, etc. Write for copy. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


ny Oil Traction 
EPate, Engines, P 


Water 
Electric Light Plants, Windmills, Feed Grinders 











LEARN TRACTION] 


iINEERING 


Competent traction engineers are 
wanted everywhere. We teach 
you by mail A simple, practical 
and intensely interesting home 
study course. A splendid open- 
ing for farmer boys. 


The Clarke School 
is teaching hundreds of young men the 
science of traction engineering—not the 
how merely, but the whys and wherefores 
— fitting them for positions at double 
their present wage. We give a handsome 
diploma to our graduates. Write for pro- 
Spectus and complete outline of course. 


Clarke School of Traction Engineering, 
6 Neo, Pinckney St,, Madison, Wis. 


CLOVER “450 


AND IMO aA H' -m 
IND Mol 

Alsike Clover and oo, tame > Faery? 13a Ag a big 
bargain. Greatest hay an i pastere combination ase. 
Write for Free Semple and 76-page ay circula 
describing this wonderful ss mixture ats anythi 
= can sow and ridiculous! Smee We handle only 

ted recleaned seed —— — \ flnaahae ore mtg 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 



































New Crop 
towa Grown 
Reclsaned 

TESTED 


Red Clover. Also Mammoth, A!- 
ri ‘ith HY Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
THY — Cress, otc., at tow prices. 
Now is the time to ae 
TIM 10 samples and copy of our Special Clover 
Seed Circular. Large illustrated catalog of Seed 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept.D2 OES MOINES. — 


CLOVER ewALFALFA 


Seed. Guaranteed pure—absolutely 
no weed seeds. Sold subject to State 
and National test. Write for free 
samples and special prices. 


REWRY FIELD SEED CO., BOX 10, SHENADOAH, LA. 


SEEDS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Medium Red clover, Mammoth clover. 
timothy, alsyke, Boone Co. White | 
Reid's Yellow Dent tested seed corn. Send 
for samples and delivered prices. 


J. W. RICHARDS, 
SEED for winter sowing. White 


Ss E E and yellow biennial cultivated 
e LOV E fe og s. Prices & circular free. 
Se nen E. 


Barton, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 











Ferris, Ill. 








Home Grown Clover Seed 
99% pure. Sold direct to user. Write for prices. 
EK. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsville, Ill., 
Dealer in Hardware and Implements. 


ALFALF 





GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 





A 500-PACE 
BOOK 

Py Professors M. 

L. Bowman and 

B. W. Crossley, 

formerly of Iowa Agricultural College. Itisa 

full and eomplete treatise _ the 

Growing Judging 


Feeding and Marketing 
efcorn. Beautifully illustrated. 

Recommended by Prof. Holden, the Agricul- 
tural Colleges ofthe Corn Belt, and the leading 
Agricultural Papers and Educators as the best 
book published on the subject. evised edition 
just off the press. Every farmer should have one, 
Send for complete descriptive circular free. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 4 money refunded. 
Priee $2.00, postage paid; with Wallaces’ Farmer 
one year, both $2.75; with Wallaces’ Farmer 
three years, both $3.60. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The agricultural colleges, extension 
departments and crop improvement or- 
ganizations have been for several 
years vigorously boosting for in- 
creased yields and improved quality 
of corn by improving and testing the 


seed, but practically nothing has been 
said or done to promote the idea of 
properly caring for the corn after it 


is harvested. 
The farmers this year have grown 
the largest crop of corn on record that 


has matured fairly well, so that the 
inherent moisture content is about 
normal; but many farmers are piling 


the ear corn that is of good quality 
on the ground, and storing it in open 
wire cribs exposed to the weather, 
without any protection whatever from 
the snow and rain. 

The corn thus exposed is most cer- 
tain to deteriorate in quality and be- 
come damaged to such an extent that 
it will be unsound, and consequently 
have to be marketed at no-grade— 
when the same corn, if stored in well 
ventilated cribs, would have cured out, 
reducing the moisture content and 
preserving the quality otherwise in 
such a manner that it would be mar- 
keted as No. 3, or better grade. 

The discount on no-grade corn will 
probably be as much as ten cents per 
bushel, especially if the market be- 
comes congested, and in this ¢onnec- 
tion would suggest also the probabil- 
ity that such damaged corn will some 
time in the future be considered under 
the pure food and drugs act as unfit 
for animal food, and its sale prohibit- 
ed, as is now done in the state of 
South Carolina, where the corn is sub- 
jected to the acidity test, and if not 
within the requirements is confiscated 
under the law of the state. 

A large percentage of the corn of 
northern and northwestern Iowa is in 
open cribs, that are not protected in 
any way, and in case of a severe storm 
it will be most certain to be no-grade 
and subject to extreme discounts— 
while if protected, the quality would 
be good. 

The north and west sides of wire 
cribs should especially be protected. 
The snow blows into them, it softens 
up at the middle of the day, and then 
freezes at night. 

Hay or canvas makes a good cover- 
ing for the top, and corn fodder set up 
against the north and west sides of 
the wire cribs will protect against the 


driving snow. 
GEO. A. WELLS. 
Polk County, Iowa. 





How to Feed Tankage. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 1686 of your issue of No- 
vember 29th. in Tankage Questions, 
you say: ‘We wish our readers would 
give us the benefit of their experience 
in feeding tanltage.” So here is mine: 
In the first place, my hogs have free 
access to all the water they want, as 
there is a creek running through the 
pasture. At feeding time, I first give 
them all the dishwater, buttermilk and 
milk that comes from the house; then 
I feed them their corn, about what 
they will clean up good, say one bushel 
to twenty-five or thirty head of 90 or 
100-pound pigs. As soon as I throw 
out the corn, I carry two half-bushels 
of water to each thirty 100-pounds 
hogs, pouring it in a trough large 
enough so they can all get at it. Then 
I take about five pounds of tankage 
and oil meal—four parts tankage to 
one part oil meal—and sprinkle it all 
along on the water in the trough. By 
the time the corn is half gone, the 
water, tankage and oil meal is all 
gone. In this way I get more watcr in 
them, and they get the tankage and oil 
meal also. It gives splendid results. 
With what experience I have had along 
these lines, I consider this the most 
satisfactory way. 

WM. W. 

Washington County, Iowa. 


WINE. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I prefer to feed tankage dry. I feed 
my hogs in troughs once each day. 
preferably in the morning, giving am- 
ple room for each hog, and having 
them come to the trough at the same 
time after the feed is in. To a hun- 
dred 100-pound shotes I give a three- 
gallon pail of tankage, sprinkling it 


evenly in the bottom of each trough. 





oats and wheat, two parts oats to one 
of wneat. Oats can be fed alone if no 
wheat is at hand. This feed is given 
to keep up the frame and furnish a 
variety of feed. Corn is used the re- 
mainder of the day for the other feed. 
The water left in the soaked oats and 
wheat mixes with the tanmkage in the 
bottom of the troughs, and the hogs 
seem to relish it that way. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Union County, Iowa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note your inquiry in the issue of 
November 29th, asking for the experi- 
ence of those who have fed tankage. 
I have fed tankage to my hogs, both 
old and young, for three years, and 
consider it the cheapest feed to bal- 
ance the ration. I feed only 60 per 
cent protein tankage. I prefr feed- 
ing the tankage dry, as the hogs seem 
to like it better than if soaked with 
other feed. When the tankage is fed 


dry, plenty of trough room should be 
provided, so that each hog will get 
his share. During the winter of 1919- 


11 I fed tankage in a self feeder to 
twenty head of shotes averaging 125 
pounds. I paid 40 cents a bushel for 
corn and $45 a ton for tankage, and 
the hogs paid me a good profit. These 
hogs ate on an average of one pound 
of tankage to seven and one-half 
pounds of corn. None of the lot were 
ever off feed, and I’ve never fed hogs 
that gained any faster. But I think 
one pound of tankage to seven and a 
half pounds of corn is a little too much 
to make the cheape.t gains. I usually 
feed one pound of tankage to eight or 
nine pounds of corn to my feeding hogs 
and one pound of tankage to ten or 
twelve pounds of corn to my brood 
sows, depending on whether or not 


they are matured. 
E. T. BARRICK. 
Nobles County, Minnesota. 





Handling the Corn Crop. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read some articles in the 
Farmer recently about handling the 
corn crop, especially one article in 
which the writer tells how he hauled 
in his fodder on a low wagon and then 
husked the corn in the barn, I thought 
possibly some of your readers might be 
interested in the plan which my neigh- 
bor and I have found quite satisfactory. 

We had about thirty acres in corn, 
and we knew our chances of having a 
shredder would be rather slim, and also 
that we would have to hire most of 
our help, as there are not enough in 
the neighborhood who care to shred. 
So we decided to run an outfit of our 
own. He had an 8-horse power gasoline 
engine, and I bought a two roll shred- 
der. After we got the machinery set, 
we backed our corn wagon under the 
elevator, and then hitched to our wag- 
ons with the racks on, and started for 
the corn field. I handed the fodder to 
him, and he in turn helped me load my 
wagon. Then we drove in, and one of 
us fed the shredder while the other fed 
off the load. As we filled up our corn 
wagon, we would unload it and then 
bring in more from the field. In this 
way we cribbed from sixty to seventy- 
five bushels a day, and finished our 
thirty acres in about fourteen days. 
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To this is added two bushels of soaked | Two of us handled the entire matte 
7 Protect the Corn. and we are very well pleased. 


WILL MEYER, 
Indiana. 





The Farmer and Big Crops 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have made a careful computation 
of the market value of our 1912 crops 
in comparison with the value of 191} 
crops, and find last year’s field crops 
worth $200,000,000 more money than 
this year’s crop, basing my figures on 
Chicago prices on December 2, 1912. 
and same date in 1911. I aslo find that 
wheat is selling in Winnipeg and Min- 
neapolis at the same price, or nearly 
so—only one cent difference in favor 
of Minneapolis—and demonstrating 
that when we have a surplus of wheat 
the export price is all we can get. Big 
crops are desirable, but the farmer is 
not the chief beneficiary. Take this 
year’s bumper corn crop of 3,169,137,- 
000 bushels. Figured at 46 cents, to- 
day’s top price for cash corn in Chi- 
cago, it amounts to $1,457,803,020, com- 
pared with last year’s eorn crop of 
2,531,488,000, at 68 cents per bushel, 
the lowest price for cash corn in Chi- 
cago on the same day last year, De- 
cember 2, 1911, which amounts to $1,- 
721,411,840, a difference of $263,608,820 
in favor of the medium crop of 1911, 
as compared with the bumper crop of 
1912. 

This does not take into considera- 
tion the farmers’ extra expense in 
husking 638,000,000 more bushels of 
corn than last year, which, at four 
cents per bushel, amounts to over $25,- 
000,000. Present prices of farm prod- 
ucts demonstrates that demand and 
supply determine prices. Railroads 
and consumers of corn products are 
deriving the principal benefit from this 
year’s phenomenal corn crop. Rail- 
roads get as much for hauling a bush- 
el of 30-cent corn as a bushel of 50- 
cent corn. It is sometimes unprofit- 
able for our farmers to have too much 
of a good thing. 

ROBERT FULLERTON. 

Polk County, Iowa. 


H. F. Brown Dead. 


Mr. H. F. Brown, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, died Saturday, December 
14th, at the age of seventy-five years. 
For some time he had been in poor 
health, and his death was not unex- 
pected. 

Mr. Brown was one of the leading 
Short-horn breeders of the generation 
which is passing. He had that love of 
the soil and of improved stock so nec- 
essary to the true breeder, and for 
thirty years or more has maintained a 
very superior herd of Short-horns on 
his farm, near Minneapolis. With an 
artistic taste, he has found his great- 
est satisfaction in molding the animal 
form by his selections and matings. 
With him breeding was a real art as 
well as a business for profit. 

Short-horn breeders will miss him, 
and the entire live stock fraternity will 
mourn his death. 








Another Needed. 
Wife: Oh, George, dear, do order a rat- 
trap to be sent home today. 
George: But you bought one last week. 
Wife: Yes, dear, but there’s a rat in 
that.—-London Tatler. 








Funk’s Farm Facts 


People write to us frequently for information. 
Being the largest seed corn breeders in the world—with 
three generations of successful corn-belt farm experi- 
ence back of us—our answers are regarded as reliable. 


It has been proven that the conditions of correspondents are 


more or less common to many others. 


erefore we have 


arranged with this_ paper for the publication of what we shall 


call “Funk’s Farm Facts.” 


They will treat on each subject thoroughly but briefly. In 
our annual Book on Corn, soon to be issued, these subjects 


will be covered extensively. 
sit down and send 
It is free. 


Right now, as you think of it, 
us your name and address for the book. 
Also watch out for the questions and answers 


which will appear under the heading “Funk’s Farm Facts.” 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


1508 W. Washington St. 














Bloomington, IIl. 
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The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guarante¢ 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
se it, no matter how old or 
have 
tried—your money back if F ‘s 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
ing, together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser n 
Most complete veterinary book ever printe 
to be given away. Oontains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


je Mark istered.) 


UR LATEST Savoe-The-Horse BOOK—1s our 17 
Years’ Experience and DISOO VERIES—Treating 
over 100,000 horses for Ringbone—T: in—S, 


or imitations. 


bad the case or what else 








¢ ALL La ti nebor tad Beton Tells How 
n men: a Th 
to Test for Spavin—What to Do for a Lame Horse, 


Covers 58 Forms of Lamenese—Illustrated. MAILED FREE. 
But write, describing your cese, and 
Fo wil cope cee ee Sesas nnd the wacld oven on 
men ; 
4 ). s iat 
owners and managers). 
Write! AND STOP THE LOSS. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. & Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druggists every where sell Save-the-Horse WITH 
CONTRACT or sent by us Express Prepaid 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 


Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hurse owner that it will 
@bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the len of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and fai 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refun 
raoney if it does not cure, 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass’n, 2459 Calumet Ave. Chicago Hil. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTONS Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure 
& PutupinScrewTopy. Cures Heaves by 
Cans me correctingthe cause, 
ae. ¥which is Chronic 
Nos, Indigestion. The 
} original and only 
, scientific remedy 
» for Heaves. Sold 
by druggists for 22 
years; used in veterinary practice over $0 years, 
One to three $1.00 cans cures heaves. Money 
refunded if results are not satisfactory after 
using two cans. 
Free booklet explains abont the Wind, Throat, Stomach 
and Blood. A Grand Conditioner and Worm Expeller. 
Economical to use; dose is small. Safe for the colt, 
adult or mare in foal. $1.00 per ean at Dealers’ or 


express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


UMPJAWS; 


positively cured in less than 
three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure i 
Easy method, little expense, no pain 
scars. Written gui th each bottle. 
REMOV-ALL—“Beats’Em All *forSprains, 
Curb, Bog Spavin, all lameness. Sold on 
1aoney-back guaranty. Free—Treatiseon 
curing animal diseases. Write for copy 

today. H. C. ADAMS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 


CLEAR-EYE 


FOR HORSES’ EYES 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, 
Pink-Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of ani- 
mals. $2abottie. Guaranteed. Write for our free 
horse book "Forty Facts for Horse Owners.” 


THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO. 
56408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


YANKEE COLIC REMEDY TPe, Xi24, used by 


horses and wild animals. Safe, certain and sensible. 





































































Acts in three minutes. By mail prepaid,$i. OLD 
GERMAN MEDICAL CO., Guttenberg, Iowa, U.S. A. 


MOTSINGER 














( . 
Will generate current for igni- 
tion, and electric lights, 
charging storage batteries, 
etc. Suitable for all types 


Free and sizes of gas and gaso- 
With line engines. Let us tel! you how 
Fall te make your own electricity. 

Intor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation 197 Chestnut St., La Fayette, Ind. 

















(Veterinary Queries )) 


ABORTION IN COWS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Our cows all seem to be losing their 
calves, and I am thinking that it is 
contagious abortion. What shall I do? 
I have bought a new bull this fall, a 
full blood Hereford. He has never 
served any of these cows. Can we cure 
the cows, and will it do any harm for 
this bull to run with the cows if we 
keep him away when they are in heat. 
The cows that have lost their calves 
are heifers, and the calves are their 
second calves. Four older cows seem 
to be running nearer full time. Can I 
prevent them from losing their calves? 
The heifers that have lost their calves 
have also lost the use of one and two 
teats.” 

Abortion is one of the most difficult 
of all diseases to handle. In the first 
place, no one but a trained veterina- 
rian can be absolutely sure if a given 
case is contagious or non-contagious 
abortion. Sometimes all the cows ina 
herd will eat the same poor food or 
squeeze through the same gateway, or 
in other ways be affected by the same 
cause of non-contagious abortion, and 
it will seem as though they were af- 
fected with contagious abortion. But 
where several cows in a herd abort 
before the end of the seventh month, 
and especially when there is a dis- 
charge from the genital organs for 
some time after abortion, the conta- 
gious form of the disease should be 
feared. 

There are several kinds of germs 
causing contagious abortion. They 
spread from one animal to another, 
mainly in the discharge from the gen- 
ital organs of infected animals. This 
discharge often gets on the tails of af- 
fected animals, and is in that way 
flecked from one animal to another. 
Sometimes the discharge is rubbed 
against the woodwork, and healthy an- 
imals rubbing against the same wood- 
work become infected. The bull serv- 
ing an infected cow transfers the 
germs from one animal to another. 

The first step in treatment is to 
transfer at the earliest possible mo- 
ment all animals which have aborted 
or given signs of aborting, to a place 
where they will not come in contact 
with the healthy animals. The stable 
should be thoroughly disinfected ev- 
ery week or ten days. A solution of 
coal tar dip is good. The Kansas ex- 
periment station recommends using a 
whitewash made by mixing one ounce 
of corrosive sublimate with eight gal- 
lons of lime water. The essential 
thing in disinfecting is to do the job 
thoroughly, reaching every crack and 
cranny. 

As the next step in treatment, we 
will give our correspondent some ten- 
tative suggestions as to handling his 
cows which he fears may abort, but 
have not yet done so. Mix one pound 
of pure carbolic acid (phenol) with 
five pounds of salt, and to each sus- 
pected cow give a tablespoonful of the 
mixture in a bran mash every other 
day for a week. This plan was used 
many years ago by Wallaces’ Farmer 
subscribers with success, and is be: 
ing recommended at present by the 
Kansas experiment station. A modifi- 
cation of this plan as recommended 
by the Kansas experiment station, is 
as follows: 

“Boil and cool one quart of soft wa- 
ter. Add to it five drams of pure crys- 
tals of phenol (pure carbolic acid). 
Keep this solution in a well corked, 
sterilized bottle, shaking it vigorously 
each time before using any of it. Get 
a hypodermic syringe similar to those 
used for vaccinating for blackleg, and 
treat the affected animals by inject- 
ing under the skin about one to one 
and a half ounces of this solution, put- 
ting one to two drams at different 
points of the body. Repeat every sev- 
en to ten days till about six treatments 

-are given. After about two treatments, 

increase the dose to all the animal 
will stand. To do this, give one or 
two extra syringes full and wait a 
while, all the time watching the eyes. 
If the pupil dilates, enough has been 
given. An overdose makes some ani- 
mals quite sleepy, or they stagger a 
little, but these symptoms soon wear 
off. To give all the animal will stand 
without staggering is a good practice 
after about the second treatment.” 

The United States government rec- 











ommends giving to animals which are 
expected to abort, three drams of chlo- 
rate of potash daily. 

Those cows which have aborted, and 
which have a discharge from the geni- 
tals should have their internal geni- 
tals irrigated with some such disin- 
fecting solution as a mixture of one 
part of pure carbolic acid with fifty 
parts of water, or a two per cent solu- 
tion of warm coal tar dip. The best 
way to do this is to insert a small rub- 
ber hose into the uterus and put a 
funnel into the other end of it, and 
pour down the disinfectant. It is also 
well to wash off the hind quarters with 
the disinfecting solution. As soon as 
the discharge stops, the irrigation of 
the uterus with a disinfecting solution 
should be discontinued. It will now 
probably be safe to breed these cows, 
but the sheath of the bull should be 
irrigated in the same manner as rec- 
ommended for the cows, both before 
and after serving. If possible, it is 
well to have one bull for breeding the 
affected cows to and another for the 
healthy animals. 

Cows which have once aborted ought 
by all means to be saved. They are 
much less likely to abort in the future 
than cows which have never had the 
trouble. Old cows are less likely to 
abort than young cows. It sometimes 
happens that a cow will abort two or 
even three times in succession, but as 
a general rule, immunity comes after 
one or two abortions. It is often no- 
ticed that abortion, after causing se- 
vere losses in a herd, will seem to die 
out and cause very little trouble for 
many years. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that scientists are 
developing a method of preventing 
abortion by vaccination. The principle 
is much the same as vaccinating hogs 
to prevent hog cholera, or inoculating 
people to prevent smallpox. This abor- 
tion vaccine is being put on the mar- 
ket, but we would advise our readers 
to be very slow in giving extensive 
trial to a new vaccine of this sort. 

All large breeders of cattle should 
study contagious abortion, and we sug- 
gest that they send for the following 
excellent bulletins: Circular No. 67, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Circular No. 14, of 
the Kansas experiment station, Man- 
hattan; Bulletin No. 152, of the Illinois 
experiment station, Urbana. 


ABORTION IN MARES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“On my farm, which is now rented 
and on which I am moving next season, 
the tenant has lost five calves through 
premature birth, and has only succeed- 
ed in having one come at the proper 
time. I am not familiar with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the case. Now, 
three days ago, a large white mare lost 
her colt. She was turned into the pas- 
ture in company with five other horses, 
all of which had been tied in the barn. 
It is, of course, possible, that she hurt 
herself or has been kicked, but circum- 
stances led me to wonder if abortion is 
not prevalent upon the farm, and if the 
horses will not catch the disease from 
the cattle. I have seen a cure some- 
where in one of my papers, the method 
being to give a hypodermic injection of 
a weak solution of carbolic acid every 


fifteen days. Can you give me the cure 
and information regarding the dis- 
ease?” 


Another article in this issue of the 
paper deals with abortion in cows. The 
germ which causes contagious abortion 
in cows may also cause the trouble in 
mares, and, in fact, in practically all 
domestic animals, and it is thought 
even in human beings. Horses, how- 
ever, are much less susceptible than 
cows. 

The hypodermic method of injecting 
carbolic acid is described in the other 
article on abortion in this issue. The 
pure carbolic acid may also be given in 
the feed. A number of years ago one 
of our Illinois correspondents reported 
the following results with this method: 

“I fed carbolic acid in teaspoonful 
doses, commencing about six weeks 
before the time at which abortion had 
usually occurred, giving one dose ev- 
ery day for ten days, then the same 
amount daily till a month past the 
time of abortion in previous years; 
then I gradually discontinued its use 
by giving it every other day for a 
week or perhaps ten days, and then 
left off. The acid was given by put- 
ting it in about a half gallon of water 





and stirring in some kind of ground 
feed and making a thick mash.” 

We do not know just why this ecar- 
bolic acid method works. Scientific 
men have been disposed to make fun 
of it, but we know that a number of 
our readers have used it with success. 
The pure carbolic acid crystals, or 
phenol, should be used. 


NON-BREEDING EWES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have three three-year-old ewes that 
have come in heat four times. I have 
bred them twice to a four-year-old im- 
ported ram and twice to a two-year-old 
ram, but in both cases the ewes have 
failed to conceive. The ewes have been 
fed oats when they were suckling 
lambs. For pasture they have been on 
thin blue grass, and have had free ac- 
cess to water and are salted frequently. 
These ewes have had no grain since 
they weaned their lambs. How can I 
get these ewes with lamb?” 

There are many causes for failure to 
breed, and it often is impossible to rem- 
edy the condition. Sometimes the fe- 
male generative organs are diseased 
and give forth an acid discharge that 
kills the spermatozoa of the male. And 
sometimes the females are either too 
thin or too fat. 

Ewes are often too thin at breeding 
time. For this reason, many shepherds 
~——a month or two before breeding time 
—start feeding their ewes grain. We 
note our correspondent says that his 
ewes have had no grain since they 
weaned their lambs. We doubt if lack 
of grain is the reason his ewes are not 
conceiving, but nevertheless suggest 
that he try feeding them one-fourth to 
one-half a pound of grain mixture of 
six parts of oats, four parts of bran, 
two parts of corn and one part of oil 
meal. 

If the discharge is at any time ob- 
served from the generative organs of 
the ewes, it might be well to use the 
yeast treatment recommended for cows 
and mares. So far as we know, this has 
not been used with ewes, but since the 
principle is the same with all females 
among the higher animals, we should 
think that it might be a good plan to 
use it. The yeast solution is supposed 
to neutralize the acidity of the dis- 
charge of the generative organs, and in 
that way prevent the male spermatozoa 
from being killed. It has been used 
quite successfully in a number of cases 
with mares and cows. The treatment 
is as follows: Take an ordinary two- 
cent cake of compressed yeast and 
make it into a paste with a little warm 
water. Allow this to remain in a mod- 
erately warm room for tweive hours, 
then add one pint of lukewarm, freshly 
boiled water, mix, and allow to stand 
for another twelve hours. Prepare this 
mixture twenty-four hours ahead of the 
time the female is expected to come in 
heat, and inject it into her vagina the 
moment she is seen to be in heat. Then 
breed just when she is going out of 
heat. 


Your Seed Grain 
i craven FREE 


To prove my “Chatham,” I will ship it 
freight prepaid, no money down. Let it 
clean, grade and separate your Seed Grain 
for 30 days. Then keep it and pay me my 


astonishingly low price next November cr 
send it back, at my expense. 
Cc HATHA M GRAIN GRADER 
AND CLEANER 
grades, cleans and sepsrates Wheat, Oate 
Corn, Barley, Peas, Beans, Flax, Clover, Tim- 
othy, etc. Takes Cockle, Wild Oats, Smut 
etc., from seed wheat; any mixture from flax 
Sorts corn for d planter. Rids clover of 
- horn. Takes all dirt 
fT and weeds from tir 
othy. Removes foul 
weed seed and all 
damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble ker 
nels. Handles 60 bu 
per hour. Gas power 
orhand power. Post- 
al brings low-price- 
-on-time propo- 
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sition and latest Cata- 
log. Write now for 
Booklet 53, (73) 


The Manson Campbell Co., Detroit, KansasCity, Minneapolis 














Have you seen me 
yet? You sure want 
to send for a Free 
Sample Copy or Sc 
‘or one yearor$l for 






three 


year S. 
Men eeee EYAL aie CORN, Waterloo, fa. 


Ow! Brand Cottonseed Meal 


41% protein guaranteed. Great milk and beet 
producer. Get our free booklet, sctence of Feeding 
F. W. BRODE & CO., Memphis. Tena 
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More Meney o™ Poultry 


New is the time to get in the money-making poal- 
try business with one of my Successful Incuba 
tors—only $6.76 up. With the “Successful” no 
experiments or tria! hatches are necessary—you can 
be sure of success every time, 





aL 

(Life Preservers) 
give most chicks—raise more chicks—and are guaranteed 
with the strongest guarantee ever put behind any machine 
on the market. Don't buy an incubator that guarantees 











lessthani do, Send yourname Row for , low price 
Proposition, guarantee, and 
‘ree Lessons in Poultry 
Raising that insure success. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
81 Second St., Des Hoines, Ia, 
NOTE—Book ‘‘How to Raise 
48 out of 560 Chicks”, 10e= 
Catalog is FREE. Get it, $gG75 and 
" Us 
World's Champion 


140-Ege Incubator 


Double cases all over; 
best copper tank ; nursery, self-reg- 
Mating, Best 140-chick hot-water 
Bt. Paui, Buffalo, brooder, $4.85. Ordered together, 
Kansas City or $11.S0. Freicht Paid (FE. of Rockies). 
Laciue. No machines a Bos 
any priceare@ 
ter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
rite for book today or send price 
Dow and save time. Address 


Gute Cliytncuboter Go..es 12, Rectan, 








“Pure-Bree 
r- 255 BRI DS Chickens, Ducks 
i Geese, Turkeys, 
also Incubators, Supplies, and Collie 
Dogs. Send 4c for large Poultry book 
Incubator Catalog and Price List 


H.H. HINIKER. Box so Mankato. Minn. Minn. 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm- 

raised stock, with s in season. 

? Send 2c for my valuable ilustrated de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1913 Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 632 Freeport, ill. 


s. . WHITE LEGHORN 


cocKerels, hens and pullets, White Orpington 
cockerels and White Holland toms for sale 


JNO. C. MILLER, & Harlan, lowa 


Elm Hill Farm Rocks 


Weight with quality 
20 Barred and White Rock cockerels with lots of 
size and bone combined with best of shape and 
color. Write for prices and description of stock. 
J. EK. GOODENOW, Maquoketa. lowa 














A CHOICE LOT OF 


Rese Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels 
for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. Eggs in season. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


THOMPHKING STRAIN 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


Cockerels and pullets. Single birds, half and dozen 
lots. Indian Runner ducks, pure white, egg strain. 











3. A. PENN, *Phone 87, ALTA, IOWA 
BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS | 
from high-scoring. trap-nested layers with show 
records. ™H. - TURKEY toms and hens 
sired by a 40-lb. yearling tom. All stock of good 
size, bone and quality. Also exhibition stock. 
M.J. HENNINGSEN, R. 1. Dike. lowa. 





WHITE LEGHORN SINGLE COMHB—S56 
of them—TSec and &1 

each. G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon. lowa 
ia SALE—Barred Rock cockere!s, from 1(+ Ib. 
cockerel scoring 92. Buff Orpington cockerels 

of exhibition quality. Write for prices. 
approval. Bert Inglis, State Center, lowa. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS © 


Fine, large cockerels from scored birds, 81.00 each. 
Order early. L. A. HODSDON, Clarksville, lowa 


S.C. R. |. REDS 


Scored (by Shanklin) and unscored cockerels 61 to 
$10; pullets and yearling hens$itos5. Write. stating 
What you want to pay, to MRS. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lows. 


I ship on 











qweLe Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
© range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15. 82 per 45. 64 per 100, 
€17 per 00. 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Buy early and get 
choice stock. One dollar each, six for tive dol- 


lars. Cedar Lawn Poultry Farm, Everly, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 
dian Kunner ducks. A fine bunch of 
Young stock for sale. Quality good and prices rea- 
sonable. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 





ee Wyandottes exclusively: farm raised 
P stock for sale; eggs in season. W. H. Reeder, 
ipton, 


SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds for sale, $1.50 
©) each: one fine bird one year old, $3. N.J. Mill- 
haem, Miles. lowa. 


} OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels. Prices reasonable. Mrs. T. A. Gough. 
Bristow, lowa 


lowa. 











Pigened strain Bronze turkeys and Barred Rocks, 
¥ noted for their size, shape, plumage and consti- 
tutional vigor. Cut prices for December. Write me, 


will use you right. Mrs. Grant Gallaher, Spencer, Ia. 





1: 50 s.¢. Butt Orpington cockerels for sale 
3) from tmported and home bred birds, $1.50 each 


or4for’5. F.H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa. 





ie VER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale. Ow- 
ing to change in locaiion must close them out 


soon. 8S. Young. Greenville, lowa. 


H IGH class White Wyandotte cockerels. Guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, la. 





























Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wii! be c che erfull ly answered. 

















A eine Poilies Plant. 


A unique poultry 
ing at Hadleigh, 
unique 
give a fresh start in life 
and-outers,” being carried on by 
Salvation Army with 
who have 
of London. The plant is known as the 
Salvation Army poultry farm. 
The colony is some 3,000 acres in ex- 
tent, only part of which is devoted to 
poultry. The poultry farm is nineteen 
years old, and is devoted not only to 
fowls of utility quality, but also to the 
fancy ones, birds from the colony 
winning at the biggest of all the Eng- 
lish shows, the Crystal Palace, first 
challenge cup, gold medal and Inter- 
national medal. A White Wyandotte 
cock, bred and exhibited by this col- 
ony, won a thirty-guinea challenge cup 
given by the All-England Poultry Club. 
To us there is something especially 
pleasant in the thought that a place is 
provided where men and women who 
have strayed from the path are given 
not only a chance to make a living, 
but the additional zest in life which 
rearing and conditioning fine poultry 
for competition brings. To be able to 
produce something better than anyone 
else in the country must certainly give 
a man self-respect and a hope for the 
future which he could not possibly get 
from mechanical piece-work. Then, too, 
fine poultry can not be reared roughly; 
they must be handled quietly, care- 
fully and gently. Rearing such stock 
is good discipline for the man of hasty 
temper, and the stock are responsive 
enough to furnish companionship for 
the woman who shuns her mates. One 
woman has a flock of chickens which 
she talks to and calls by name. And 
the birds come at her call, and eat out 
of her hand. The country girl who has 
gone astray in London must feel an jin- 
terest in the fowls at this colony which 
will help her in living a better life. 


plant is flourish- 
Essex, England. It is 
used to 
“down- 
the 


the plant is 


to the 


because 


men and women 
been rescued from the slums 


colony 


The Perspective View. 


In order to get the best view of our 
work, we must stand off a bit, look at 
it from a distance. Compare what we 
have accomplished this year with what 
we accomplished last year, and note 
whether there has been improvement, 
however small, in any of the sections 
that need improvement. 

Did the chance remark heard at last 
vear’'s show: “Mr. Blank’s birds have 
terribly coarse combs,” or “The leg 
color of all his birds is bad,” “Blank 
is losing out on size,” etc., prompt you 
to strengthen the weak points, and can 
you see that on the whole these points 
are strengthened? 

When exhibiting chickens, it is well 
to compare with the standard of per- 
fection, and show only birds that in a 
measure approach the ideal set before 
us; but give the farmer who is just 
beginning to improve his flock only the 
standard to compare with, and he 
would give up the breeding of pure- 
bred stock in disgust. You know a 
hen must have encouragement to work 
—if you expect her to scratch. give 
her something to scratch for, some- 
thing that she can get for her labors, 
though it is only a scrap of cracked 
corn. Likewise with the poultry breed- 
er—if you want to make an enthusiast 
of him, let him have the satisfaction 
of seeing from comparison with his 
best bird of last year that his best bird 
of this year is a decided improvement, 
and that his young stock as a whole 
are better than they were last year. 
The hen would doubtless be *better 
pleased if allowed to fill her crop at 
once with whole corn, but she is in 
better condition when she scratches 
for a crop full of cracked corn, and 
the farmer is a better poultryman 
when he has _ steadily improved his 
stock each year by careful matings 
and judicious culling. Judgment and 
poultry sense are developed only by 
exercisng them, and making the mis- 
takes in judgment, possibly through 
trusting to the progeny of a mating 
of all the best hens to a new, untest- 
ed male for the next year’s breeding 





stock. Yet the lesson that all poultry 
breeders learn sooner or later, which 
teaches the necessity of having one 
mating at least each year that has 
been tried and found good, is possibly 


learned cheaply through one great 
disappointment. 
Raising chickens is in a way some- 


thing like raising a colicky baby; the 
baby may cry ten out of twelve hours, 
but the first watery smile it gives is 
worth all the hours of anxiety and 
wakefulness. Likewise, a poultry 
breeder may raise 199 fair to poor 
birds, but if the 200th bird is A No. 1 
it is worth all the trouble of raising 
the 200. 

We admire the 
at his best bird, 
best of last year, 
he is making 
for the man 
perfection, is 
own best efforts. 


breeder who looks 
compares it with his 
and is satisfied that 
progress. We feel sorry 
who, with his eyes on 
disappointed with his 
Once a grandson of 


“Uncle Henry” showed him his re- 
port card. 

‘What kind of a report have you?” 
asked “Uncle Henry.” 


“Pretty blamed poor,” replied the 
boy, though he knew, as reports went, 
it was really good. 

“Uncle Henry” read it. 
said, “if this is the best you can do, 
it’s a downright good report. 
could have done better and haven’t, 
it is ‘pretty blamed poor.’” 

If the poultry breeder has done his 
best and made progress, he has done 
well. If he has not done his best, 
though he may have made decided 
progress, he has not done well enough. 
At any rate, stand back and see what 
you have done. 


“Well,” he 





Poultry Notes. 


Do not put males in adjoining pens 
with only netting between them. Have 
a twelve-inch board at the bottom of 
each partition. 


Some of the English breeders put 
a small teaspoonful of mustard in the 
morning mash for every six or seven 
fowls. This is used as a tonic as well 
as a stimulant to egg production. 


Don’t keep unsightly or crippled 
chickens, even though they have been 
valuable birds in their day. Every 
poultry breeder has had the annoy- 
ance of seeing the worst birds he pos- 
sesses making themselves most con- 
spicuous when prospective buyers ar- 
rive. To see a lame hen, a hen with 
but one eye, a male with half its wat- 
tels gone and a twist in the neck, 
one flock at one time, is enough to 
discourage sales although ninety-nine 
per cent of the flock were all right. 
The unusual catches our eye; better 
have only good-looking birds about. 

To tell a pullet from a hen, look at 
the surface of the under part of the 
wing; in a pullet this shows minute, 
rose-colored veins, which are not seen 
in a bird over twelve months old. A 
pullet, too, has smooth legs, and shows 
long, silky hairs in the plumage which 
are not seen in a bird over a year old. 

Circular No. 206, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 

C., gives the following excellent 
advice 

“In order to obtain eggs it is neces- 
sary to have healthy, vigorous stock, 
properly fed. Nature provides worms 
and bugs, seeds, greens, grit and wa- 
ter. To replace these poultrymen feed 
eggs, meat (green cut bone or beef 
scrap), milk, or cottage cheese, wheat, 
oats, corn, barley, etc.; lettuce, cab- 
bage, kale, mangels, alfalfa, clover, 
etc.; grit and oyster shell; water.” 





A splendid mixture for laying hens 
is equal parts of cracked corn, wheat 
and oats, which should be scattered in 
the litter. Bran or middlings and 
beef scraps should be kept in recep- 
tacles to which the fowls have access 
at all times. Plenty of exercise in- 
creases the egg yield. Provide four 
to five feet of good, clean litter in 
which to scatter the grain. Cabbages, 
mangels, potatoes, etc., make excel- 
lent green feed. When wet mashes 
are fed, be sure they are crumbly and 


not sticky. 
——EEE 


It is urged that all farmers and 
poultrymen adhere strictly to the fol- 
lowing rules in handling their poultry 
Keep the nests clean; pro- 


and eggs: 


If you | 








vide one nest for every four hens, 
Gather eggs twice daily. Keep eggs 
in a cool, dry room or cellar. Market 
eggs at least twice a week. Sell, kil}, 
or confine all male birds as soon as 
the hatching season is over. 
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cme E Fresh Frozen Fis h 

Herring in 100 Ib iota, 
$3.25. For larger orders send 
for special prices. Pike per} 00 
Ibs.. 810. Pickerel per 30 
lbs., 87. Salted Herring, $3.50 per 100 Ib. keg. s AM 
SIVERTSON, 13 N. 19eh Ave. W., Duluth. Minn 
Reference, St. Louis Ca. State Bank. iy 














POULTRY. 








at #1 each or 6 for $5 {f taken at once. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, ROCKFORD, IOWA 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 
6 cocks—100 cockereis—75 hens. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon. lowa 





a aaa 








jeden ig bred Mammoth Bronze, giant 
strain. Prices reasonable. Mrs. W. R. Allee, 
Searsboro, Iowa. 








QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1 each, 
\ Fred Zeitz, Farnhamville, lowa. 





eS a ee Partridge Cochin cockerels for 
sale. Mrs. Join H. Parnham, Audubon, Iowa. 





Indian 


= Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Fred Quire, 


tunner drakes, 6 for $5. Mrs. 


Sully, lowa. 





S Cc. BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS. 
. Good healthy. weil marked birds, 81.50 each; 3 
or more cheaper. F. Bollman, Wall Lake, lowa, 








Wu Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $1.25 each. 
Mrs. F. Stadtmuller, Langworthy, lowa. 





BEONZE turkeys for sale by Linfield Strock, 
Clarksville, lowa. 





7 .E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, Indian 
Runner ducks. Choice stock. Mrs. Clyde Nel- 
son. Birmingham, lowa. 





| IG bone, vigorous, Barred Rock cockerels for sale, 
utility and show birds. Jno. Mullis, Dunbar, Neb. 





HOICE Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockereis 
$2, pullets $1, yearling hens 89 per doz. Hardy 
winter layers. Mrs. P. 0. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. choice stock, low 
prices. Barker Bros., Indianola, Iowa. 





ARRED Rocks, 200 cockerels, sons of $100 bird. 
Low prices. Catalog. William Gay, Essex, Ia. 





T HOROUGHBRED R. C. W. Leghorn cockerels 90c 
each. Rose Tabler, Weldon, lowa. 





XTRA big boned, greenish glossy. black eyed 

Black Langshans, three for $5. Also prize win- 

ners. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hed- 
rick, Iowa. 





OR SALE—Extra fine Langshan cockerels. Mrs. 
A. D. Benson, Sidney, lowa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE Cockerels, farm range. 


Two or more, $1.00 each. 
MRS. A. L. SURFUS, Bristow, Iowa. 








GINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels for sale. 
‘ Eggs in spring. Grace Page, Madrid, lowa. 





fee Red turkeys for sale. Young toms, 84; 
young hens, $3: yearling toms, $5. Mrs. W. B. 
Meek, Martelle, lowa. 





YOR SALE—Pure bred White Wyandotte cock- 
erels. Single birds, €1.25; three or more, 31 
each. H. H. Schaper, State Center, lowa. 





)XTRA fine Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels. 
4 Nicely marked, heavy boned, score 88 to 91. 
Prices reasonable. Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





Sag Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale. 
Mrs. Amos Toyne, Adaza, Iowa. 





ale SALE—White Wyandotte 
each, 87 for six; farm raised. 
man, Stuart, lowa. 


cockerels, $1.25 
Margaret Black- 





se BUFF and White Orpington cockerels, scored 
ae) by Russell and Dare. Write your wants. 
Mrs. T. E, Graham, Elliott, lowa. 





|} C. R. 1. Red cockerels. Reds that are red, $1.25 
« each; some extra choice ones, 85 each. Aiso 
Mrs. H. A. Zobel, R.3, Dysart, la. 


BARRED Rocks. Both matings; bred from 
our State Poultry Show winners. They will 
A. D. Murphy & Son, Essex, lowa. 


some Rouen ducks. 


60( 


sult you. 








ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels and Mammoth 
Bronze turkey toms. C. Fuchs, Early, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK COCKERELS Cho's", Pinas. #15? 


Ss. H NEWELL, Seaton, Lilinois 








ARRED Pliymonth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L.L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels, medium color, Ringlet 
strain, ¢2each. C.D. Ellis, Primghar, Iowa. 


N AMMOTH Bronze toms, #5; hens, #4; pair, $8. 
4 Mrs. Walter Leib, Tipton, Iowa. 








ge SALE—Scored §. C. R. I. Red cockerels; also 
choice White Wyandotte cockerels. Prices right. 
Fred E. Gustafson, Rembrandt, Iowa. 





NDIAN Runner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. 
John Walser, Allendale, I1!. 





ARRED Rock cockerels for sale; farm range. 
Mrs. Wm. Junkermeler, Ledyard, Iowa. 





Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetiand mies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same { 
good quality as usual. 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 
Jamaica, lowa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THOMPSON. 


EDIGREED SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS. 

Males $8, femaiea $5. Parents heelers. Two 

handsome females, 8 months old, $12.50 each. G. G. 
HEALY, Bedford, Jowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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lowa Crops—Final Report For 1912. 


Following is a summary of reports from crop correspondents of the Iowa 

weather and Crop Service, as given out by Director Chappel, showing the aver- 
age yield per acre and total yields of staple soil products, and the average 
price at the farms or nearest stations, December 1, 1912. 
As a whole, the crop season of 1912 was the most productive one in the 
nistory of Iowa. The total yield of corn, oats and winter wheat was far in 
excess of any previous year, and all other crops, except apples, were nearly up 
to the maximum of production. Notwithstanding the fact that the average 
price of soil products is much below the prices prevailing on December 1, 1911, 
the total value of this year’s crop exceeds that of last year by about $10,000,000, 
and if good seed corn had been used last spring, an additional $10,000,000 could 
nave been added to the value of this year’s crop. 

Corn.—The revised estimate of the acreage of corn is 9,199,610 acres, or 
236.286 acres more than was planted last year, as shown by the report of the 
township assessors. The average yield per acre for the state this year is 45.8 
bushels, making a total yield of 421,368,400 bushels, or 33,019,180 bushels more 
tuan was ever before produced in the state in one year, the next largest yield 
peing 388,348,920 bushels, in 1906. The average farm price on December 1st was 
*4 cents per bushel, making the aggregate value $151,698,624. Last year the 
estimated yield was 32.9 bushels per acre, aggregate yield 281,366,600 bushels; 
average farm price was 54 cents per bushel, making the aggregate value $151,- 
937,964, or $239,840 more than the value of this year’s crop. Fully one-third of 
this year’s crop is either soft or chaffy, due to the fact that much of the crop 
was not fully matured when the severe killing frosts, and in many sections of 
the state freezing temperatures, occurred between the 26th and 29th of Septem- 
ber. The weather has, however, been generally favorable since October 11th, 
and husking is now completed in many localities and will be practically com- 
pleted within the next week. 

Oats.—The area harvested was 4,665,100 acres; average yield 44.4 bushels 
per acre; total yield, 206,949,700 bushels; aggregate value at 27 cents per bushel, 
$55,876,419, or $3,408,984 less than the value of last year’s crop. The total yield 
this year was, however, 86,741,400 bushels more than was produced in 1911, and 
5,349,700 bushels in excess of the big crop of 1895. 

Spring Wheat.—Area harvested, 506,650 acres; average yield, 18.7 bushels 
per acre; total yield, 9,486,700 bushels; price per bushel, 76 cents; total value, 
$7,209,892 . 

Winter Wheat.—Area harvested, 333,710 acres; average yield per acre, 24.3 
bushels; total yield, 8,133,530 bushels; average price, 78 cents per bushel; total 
value, $6,344,153. 

Barley.—Average per acre, 32.5 bushels; total yield, 9,587,760; farm price, 
50 cents; total value, $4,793,880. 

Rye.—Average yield, 20.7 bushels per acre; total crop, 888,530 bushels; farm 
price, 61 cents; total value, $542,003. 

Flax Seed.—Average per acre, 11.3 bushels; total product, 423,060 bushels; 
total value at $1.31 per bushel, $554,208. 

Potatoes.--Average yield per acre, 104 bushels; total yield, 12,904,500 bush- 
average price, 44 cents; total value, $5,677,980. 

Hay (Tame).—Average yield, 1.6 tons; total yield, 4,773,600 tons; average 
price, $9.89; total value, $47,210,904. 

Hay (Wild).—Average yield, 1.4 tons; 
price, $7.43; total value, $8,064,819. 
TABULATED CROP SUMMARY FOR 1912. 
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ry Re ae RE ane ne 45.8 | 421,386,400 | $151,698,624 | $ .36 
ODER WOE a core socio oh aas aa 40 Go bd anerk 44.4 | 206,949,700 55,876,419 | .27 
Spring wheat,-DUGHEIE . «<6. .<se0c< ence 18.7 9,486,700 7,209,982 | .76 
Winter wheat; bushels .......cs0ccss. 24.3 | 8,133,530 6,344,153 | 78 
BATIOT RBHOIE cs a oie es oo atte Seaieiw ase 32.5 | 9,587,760 4,793,880 | .50 
RO. BRI oe 6 ols ses ee we RE Ser 20.7 | 888,530 542,003 | 61 
DUAR GOR, DUI co jois ile ance wom cals 013% i 423,060 554,208 | 1.31 
POTRUOOS MDOHOCIE 600k cc cca awhan sare 104.0 | 12,904,500 5,677,980 | 44 
Hay Cinmie). TONG)... 6. ss kdeccceces 1.6 | 4,773,600 47,210,904 9.89 
FAG CWA) TOG cos 65.5.6 6, s:o wie os.0: 5  aiviee 1.4 1,085,440 8,064,819 7.43 
Pasture and-erazing (estimated) .... 2/50. .cseleosece Sarees $5.000,000 |...... 
Nes em NNN 5s ite ds cade Lave Walaa Vo call Sin: o) wlenae al ebeciere 4,000,000 ...... 
TANG RTI) foo oi58 5. 5 Sieeis oa fas 944.010) See wrele pao 2;300,000 J... .<. 
a ae MS ERE 5 So ie ssa. wo se S fara esy se alias elise ea: eines 516,786 |...... 


AlPDITA Ghd TINGe (GBUMATCO) «65.5 67. ai olen ors sce |e Sais wae siaters | 1,200,000 
RSW GL, AeA ENMINIOGD oo oc, 55,6 © oe so sifaia. eile sole ad enana oblast enele ee | 1,137,500 
Popcorn (estimated) 600,000 
Writ acnop ta ORUIIMAGEE)  «.ox.c4:6c0s daa. ca) os setae | ad evee'sione cues bod | 5,500,000 
Garden truck (estimated) . | 1,500,000 
Miscellaneous crops (estimated) 7,500,000 


Gia ee ee setae Goes aa lokba Gh ola kale warecteee $501,227, 2085).55 005 
The estimated value of soil prod- | | 
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the fact that the oats, corn, barley and potato crops are all worth les: than those 
of last year. It is doubtless true that the average farmer is slightly more pros- 
perous this year than last. But there is not much difference. Divided among 
220,000 farmers, $8,236,054 means an average gross income for the ordinary Iowa 
farmer of $37.43 above that of last year. This apparently increased profit may 
be wiped out if we consider the greater labor of harvesting and storing the larger 
crops of 1912. On the other hand, it may be considered larger if it is figured 
that the labor of preparation of the soil was less this year than last. 

Truly, the lowa farmer is wondrously prosperous this year. But so he was 
last year. It is the city dweller who makes the biggest noise over large crops. 
He felt the pinch last year. The farmer, while not greatly more prosperous this 
year than last, will in time benefit by the greater prosperity of the city man 
resulting from the cheaper food caused by large crops. 





Government Final Crop Report. 


The final estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Statistics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, based on the reports of the correspond- 
ents and agents of the Bureau, indicate the acreage, production and value (based 
on prices paid to farmers on December 1st) of important farm crops of the 
United States in 1912, 1911 and 1910, to have been approximately as follows: 









































| Farm value, 
a Dec. 1. 
£ “igae in ee 
CROPS. 5 Se, | 
YO | ~ 
r) a4 | a < 
3 Fae | & | 5 
Zz i | ¢ | = 
Corn, 1912 ................{ 107,083,000 | 3,124,746,000 | $ 487 , $1,520,454,000 
Ct BOER sce cw hlewce ess | 105,825,000 | 2,531,488,000 .618 1,565,258 ,000 
Cee COM cosas woke cicae ness 104,035,000 | 2,886,260,000 | .480 1,384,817,000 
Winter wheat, 1912 ........ 26,571,000 399,919,000 809 | 323,572,000 
Winter wheat 1911 ........ | 29,162,000 | 430,656,000 | 880 | 379,151,000 
Winter wheat, 1910 ........ | 27,329,000 434,142,000 881 | 382,318,900 
Spring wheat 1912 ......... | 19,243,000 330,348,000 701 231,708,000 
Spring wheat, 1911 ......... | 20,381,000 190,682,000 860 | 163,912,000 
Spring wheat, 1910 ......... | 18,352,000 200,979,000 | 889 | 178,733,000 
MUL WHOM, T9TS 66 cicciw ave 45,814,000 730,267,000 760 | 555,280,000 
MAD WHEGE EOE Saicseuiascews | 49,543,000 721,338,000 874 543,063,000 
AU WHER IONO Gk. ececkieas | 45,681,000 635,121,000 885 | 561,051,000 
CARB TOES iceiiiscwawnc ewes | 37,917,000 | 1,418,337,000 319 452,469,000 
ORE CS |) Sa ee 37,763,000 922,298,000 450 414,663,000 
oo ST ne ee 37,548,000 | 1,186,341,000 344 408,388,000 
pa an Co SS ae 7,530,000 233,824,000 505 112,957,000 
BMPIGY, LOU (occ cekoscswsce 7,627,000 160,240,000 .869 139,182,000 
A Se 7,743,000 173,832,000 578 100,426,000 
RUC MEN Se Sons hed op ka elena oe 2,117,000 35,664,000 .663 23,636,000 
a) eee 2,127,000 33,119,000 832 27,557,000 
R55 ss oc 0w: ace Drosel 2,185,000 34,897,000 715 24,953,000 
Buckwheat; 1912 onc i cccc 841,000 19,249,000 661 12,720,000 
Buckwheat, 1911 ........... 833,000 17,549,000 .726 12,735,000 
Buckwheat, 1910 ........... 860,000 17,598,000 661 11,636,000 
[yO Rs 2,851,000 28,073,000 1.15 32,202,000 
ye) 2,757,000 19,370,000 1.82 35,272,000 
Ly Bt, 2,467,000 12,718,000 | 2.32 29,472,000 
MICOS One Vagownclet esate es 722,800 25,054,000 | .935 23,423,000 
MieG. TOR: .55.c5i0 Cotes ees 696,300 22,934,000 | = .797 18,274,000 
FUICG GRO as cok cn sacecne c's 722,800 24,510,000 | .678 16,624,000 
PGtRtOOH 6 TORR seieicncc cece 3,711,000 420,647,000 | .505 212,550,000 
POtAtOGS GIBEE \< cccnieee ewe es 3,619,000 292,737,000 | .799 33,778,000 
POCAtOGE, -1OIO Se Sse caceios 3,720,000 349,032,000 | 557 194,566,000 
FERNY SO cc c:cCeditiewg ahs oa 49,530,000 *72,691,000 |+11.79 856,695,000 
Hey; TORE ie chic oe 2iines 48,240,000 | *54,916,000 |414.29 | 784,926,000 
FIGS, DOU ee 5 Slee sk wee 51,015,000 | *69,378,000 |712.14 | 842,252,000 
(i TOBACCO. BORA ss sees... e 1,225,800 962,855,000 |§ .108 | 104,063,000 
TODRCCG) Be  Gaciteee sca 1,012,800 | 905,109,000 |§ .094 | 85,210,000 
TODQHCR Bartek. es Rndecene 00 | 1,366,100 |£1,103,415,000 |§ .093 | 192,142,000 
*Tons (2,000 Ibs.). +Per ton. ¢tPounds. §Per pound. 


For the sake of detailed comparison with 1911, we republish last year’s | 




















statistics: 
TABULATED CROP SUMMARY FOR 1911. 
- 
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COnRTIEIE, occ a ob cersttn arene 32.9 | 281,366,600 | $151,937,964 | $ .54 
Oats, bushels ..... pobieidia: a rsattrsteisqeay aly 25.7 | 120,208,300 | 59,285,403 41 
Spring. WHER, DUSNEIG: os... 6 4.<5.0:0:6.0.0:095 13.1 | 4,674,500 4,020,070 86 
Winter wheat, bushels ............... | 19.7} 3,959,000 3,681,870 93 
PRG RIIRIOI  oi.ce'c 5 ok arors eae bale eae s | 22.9 7,197,090 6,477,381 90 
EVO UG eso Pos are cde Sas ew Asa eae | 16.8 486,130 384,043 79 
ROUTERS REMEEOUIS 5.6: 0-5).0.< cic.4 9. 0:9.5 siare 5/09 | 8.5 173,710 347,420 2.00 
POtAtGOR;. BUBHOIG <.0.6.6.6 coco sce scsewe es 71.0 9,386,390 8,353,887 71 
LAG MORRIE) PODB i. 5,0 5.65 aiej06 0 sro dseale alo. | 3 3,246,200 43,628,928 | 13.44 
EIR (TAD, INE iso le 458 doe Bie atidictaco eee | 9 683,385 7,024,188 | 10.28 
Pasturage and grazing (estimated)....|....... Dees sieecetes 80,000,000 |...... 
SURRE NEBLITMACOE) ois. ay. Se oes cicen cee Deora ied Dei ei oedd sete 3,250,000 |...... 
Timothy and clover seed (estimated)..|......./........-+-- $00;000 |...... 
Alfalfa and millet (estimated) ........ eee Bhar sepa rsewicve ee 600,000 |...... 
Sweet corn (estimated) .............. Darin, ema en ane 950,000 |...... 
De, SS i Oar See ee ae Rr 250,000 |...... 
Rania SNS A NEREIOMS cle 5 0 nig G.car oso, 4A aie. gu0''e) are |S! 0.0 10's Greve ca'wis | 9,000,000 |...... 
Cares tant (OME 56k 6 ks aces |e icra soho wee ws cciaees 4,000,000 [5.5 
Miscellaneous crops (estimated) .............) 22-200 eeeee §,000,009 |...... 
fT OU ee prem On OPIN Hee ane ete heree seated | $388,991,154 |...... 





The crops of 1912 are worth $8,236,054 more than those of 1911, despite 


(a) Revised, adjusted to census figures for tame or cultivated hay for 1909. 
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from the present date. 
and are sure to get every issue promptly. 
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Thousands of subscriptions 


Is Your Date “Dec 12”? 


Look at the date on the little address tab of your copy of 
If it says “Dec 12” your time is out this week. 
Renewal must be sent at once if you wish your paper continued 
without missing one or more issues. 
expire with the last issue of the year—yours is likely to be one 
of them. Look at the address tab right now and be sure about 
If it reads “Jny 13” your time is out in January and renewal 
Renewals are always marked up full time 
By renewing early you get full credit 




















INVESTIGATE-We Mean YOU 


Either lady or gentleman. 


slack, would you like to improve the time? 


During the winter months, when business in most lines is 


You can make good money selling 





in your locality, Penn Mutual life insurance—the solid old Quaker Company, 


organized in 1847. For particulars address 
RUMSEY BROS., General Agents . 
408-411 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


36 Weeks Tuition Free 


to one from each county. Board and room $2.60 a week. Books rented. Busi- 
ness, Shorthand, ete. Approved by the state for the training of teachers. 


OPENS DECEMBER 31st 
HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Humboldt, lowa 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 























HOW TO BEGIN. 

A subscriber writes: 

“IT have often read articles on the 
doings of the Daughters of Ceres, but 
never fully understood what sort of a 
society or club it was. In the issue of 
October 18th, I was glad to read the 
state constitution of this club, and I 
notice it is for the farm women. In 
our neighborhood we have never had 
anything of the sort—no club or soci- 
ety of any kind—and this one strikes 
me as being one in which we could in- 
terest most of our women. Will you 
please send us some instructions about 
organizing, and give us some idea of 
the kind of program some of the chap- 
ters adopt, and how often they hold 
their meetings?” 

The first constitution of the first 
chapter of the Daughters was very sim- 
ple. It read: “Our object, improve- 
ment; our subject, ourselves; our mot- 
to, Live and help live.”” This has been 
amplified until a suggestive constitu- 
tion and by-laws which has been adopt- 
ed in full by some of the chapters, has 
been prepared, and will be forwarded 
to those interested by request. Inquir- 
ies should be addressed to Mrs. Harriet 
Wallace Ashby, Route 5, Des Moines. 
At first, a very simple constitution is 
needed—just enough to hold the mem- 
bers together and furnish simple rules 
for the guidance of the officers. 

To organize, invite those you think 
will be interested to meet at some 
house or schoolhouse to talk over the 
question of forming a club. If agree- 
able, appoint a temporary chairman, 
and proceed to the election of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary- 
treasurer. Agree on dues, if any, and 
ehoose a name for your chapter and a 
motto. 

Decide on a course of study, and 
‘choose bulletins, buy books, or write 
for a traveling library to the state li- 
brary. Have evening meetings for all 
the families, and appoint an entertain- 
ment committee to keep things mov- 
ing. Celebrate birthdays and holidays, 
and get acquainted with the neighbor- 
hood and the community. Always have 
a program of some kind, and encour- 
age each member to take part. It is 
sometimes claimed that farmers’ wives 
are afraid of organization, that they 
will not join a club. It has seemed to 
us that farmers’ wives are too busy to 
take afternoons off simply to visit with 
one another, and that they do not feel 
the same responsibility without an or 
ganization and program which they do 
with them. The social side is impor- 
tant, in fact, the most important fea- 
ture of a club fer country women, but 
as each member gathers from meeting 
her neighbors help and inspiration for 
her work at home, it is well to concen- 
trate the thoughts on one topic for 
each meeting, get all we can out of 
that, and then take up another. When 
a subject is to be discussed at the club, 
We usually find something in our read- 
ing which bears en the subject. Some 
club members make clippings on each 
topic, the clippings are handed over to 
the secretary, who files them away, 
and thus in time a library of practical 
information is compiled. One of the 
younger members clips “pieces” suit- 
able for all ages, which the children 
have found of great help in choosing 
recitations. 

From the Bedford Chapter’s year 
book for October, 1912, we take the 
following sample program: 


“‘It is a wise man who knows his 
own food fads these days.’ 

“Hostess—Mrs. Woodward. 

“Leader—Miss Harley. 

“Roll call—One of my favorite cook- 
ing utensils. 

“Free Hand Cooking on Scientific 
Principles—Mrs. Miller. 

“Government Bulletin No. 74, Break- 
fast Foods—Mrs. Evans. 

“How to Set a Table Correctly (give 
demonstration)—Mrs. Ed Putnam. 


“Volume 3, American School of Home 


Economics, conducted by Mrs. Shun. 

““Thou comest, Autumn—thy royal 
hand outstretched with benedictions 
o’er the land, blessing the . farms 
through all thy vast domain.’—Long- 
fellow.” 





“HEN AND CHICKENS,” OR “CHIC- 
ANY, CHICANY, CRANY 
CROW.” 

In reply to “Grandmother’s” request 
we give the following game. In this 
game, one player represents a fox and 
sits on the ground, looking sly and 


hungry. The others, who are the hen 
and chickens, form a procession, hold- 


ing each other’s skirts or coats by 
both hands, and march past the fox, 
saying in turn: 

“Chicany, chicany, crany crow. I 
went to the well to wash my toe; and 
when I came back a chicken was 
dead.” 


Then they let go of each other and 
stand around the fox; and the leader, 
the hens, says:: 

“What are you doing, old fox?” 

The fox replies: ‘Making a fire.” 

The conversation goes on like this: 


The Hen: “What for?” 

The Fox: “To boil some water.” 
The Hen: ‘What is the water for?” 
The Fox: “To scald a chicken.” 
The Hen: “Where will you get it?” 
The Fox “Out of your flock.” 


With these words, the fox springs up 
and the hen and chickens run in all 
directions. The chicken that is caught 
becomes the new fox, and the old fox 
is the new hen, the leader of the pro- 
cession. 





CHAT. 


Not so very long ago I had the plea- 
sure of attending a reunion of “college 
girls’—now women past middle age— 
many of them accompanied by grand- 
children as well as children. The eld- 
est lady was warning a pale-faced wo- 
man that she must take better care of 
herself. 

“Have you learned to slight your 
work?” she asked. 

“IT couldn’t rest if I slighted my 
work.” 
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Nice old Collie. 





“Better slight your work than to 
slight your expected little one, by rob- 
bing it of needed strength which it 
can only get through you,” was the 
crisp reply. 

Later the talk turned to easy ways 
of ironing. “I never ironed nightgowns 
when my children were young, and 
needed my time and strength,” this 
lady said. “The first time I put on an 
unironed gown, I turned out the light 
before undressing, and said to myself: 
‘Now, Mary Ann, jump into bed quick; 
you're not dressed fit to be seen by 
yourself,’ but the time saved in slight- 
ing my ironing made me a better 
mother.” 

No one woman can accomplish every 
day the work she would like to do; she 
must choose the most important. We 
want to do our duty as housekeepers, 
and we want to do our duty above all 
but the wise mother who is overbur- 
housekeeping shows at once, and neg- 
lect of the children may not show for 
years possibly, we are apt to devote 
more time to the non-essentials than 
we have any right to. We ought not to 
be so busy working for and living for 
our children that we have no time to 
live with them. It is a crime against 
one’s self and one’s family to ruin 
one’s health by working at non-essen- 
tials. Washing can not be slighted, 
er’s wife knows more about something 
dened with work, would better fold her 
sheets, and pillow slips, night dresses 





and kitchen towels as they come from 
the wash, and reduce her ironing to 
the minimum. She would better use 
paper napkins than iron linen ones for 
every day. 

Don’t be guided by what the young 
wives think; seek the wisdom of the 
grandmothers. 





SCRAPS. 


If you think the country school is a 
topic which can be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at one club meeting, and final- 
ly dismissed, read the following pro- 
gram for “Country School Day” at the 
first annual North Dakota Country 
Life Conference, and you will find 
enough topics and sub-topics to fur- 
nish a year’s study: 

The country schoolhouse as a social 
center. How can the rural school be 
ruralized? Is the country school the 
efficient force it was meant to be? 
If not, what can be done to make it 
efficient? Is consolidation feasible? 
The school teacher as a community 
leader. School grounds and _ school- 
house architecture. The playground 
movement in rural communities. The 
country literary society. The country 
school as a farm laboratory for seed 
testine, milk and butter testing, soils, 
etc. The country school as a clearing 
house for the exchange of farmers’ 
opinions in matters of national, state, 
county and community interest. The 
country school as a community fair 
building. The country school as a 
neighborhood center. The country 
schoolhouse as a _ reference library. 
The country schoolhouse as a health 
center. The country schoolhouse as 
a local art gallery. The country school- 
house as a recreation center. 


A clever dressmaker stitched a thick 
roll of eiderdown about the arm of 
her machine, in which to stick pins 
and needles. Until she had her hem 
marker, she stood her customers on 
the stair-steps to hang their skirts. 

To remove paint stains that are dry 
and old, first cover the spot with oil 
or butter; then remove with chloro- 
form. 


When a small hole appears in your 


umbrella, mend it with black court 
plaster. Never put umbrellas away 
damp. 


Cunning place cards are made by 
dressing wishbones as dolls, using 
chewing gum or sealing wax for the 
head. They are also nice gilded and 
tied to a card which contains a “Merry 
Thought”—one name for the _ wish- 
bone. 


One woman renovates her old win- 
dow shades by giving them a coat of 
paint. The shades are placed flat on 
the floor, painted on one side with or- 
dinary oil paint, and let dry thorough- 
ly, then turned. 


Make cheesecloth bags for the 
brooms, and dip in kerosene, then let 
evaporate. These dustless dust cloths 
are a great help in cleaning oiled 
floors or linoleum. 


Ammonia is a quick cleaner for win- 
dows. Dust the window, and change 
the cieaning cloth frequently. 


A teacher recommends that children 
be provided with a clothespin on which 
is plainly written the child’s name in 
ink. When overshoes are taken off, 
the clothespin is used to hold each 
pair together. 


Ashes over which a little kerosene 
has been standing for a day or so can 
be used instead of cobs or kindling for 
starting the fire. Ends of candles un- 
der the kindling also makes a good 
starter. 


The books of Louisa M. Alcott never 
grow old to children. Any one of the 
following will make a delightful gift 
fora girl: Little Women, Good Wives, 
Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Little 
Men, Joe’s Boys, An Old-fashioned Girl, 
Aunt Joe’s Scrap Bag, Spinning Wheel 
Stories. Mrs. Francis Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s stories are also good: Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, The Captain’s Young- 
est, and Editha’s Burglar will please 
the children. 

- Before beginning. dirty werk, fill un- 
der the fingernails with soap. When 


through, wash the hands, clean the 





soap from under the nails, ang wh; 

the hands are still wet, rub a oe 
coarse salt. This makes them iilieam 
and soft. " 





Instead of kneading her pbreaq a 
friend chops it with the choppir g 
knife; she also runs the southern bear. 
en biscuit through her food cho 
half a dozen times instead of be 
the dough. 


pper 


ating 


The Madison, Wisconsin, Anti-Tuber. 
culosis Association has issued a ««: of 
rules for protection against tuberci- 
losis, as follows: 

“Keep as well as possible, for tha 
healthier your body, the harder for the 
germs of tuberculosis to grow therein. 
To keep healthy, observe the follow. 
ing rules: 

“Don’t live, study or sleep in rooms 
where there is no fresh air. Fresh air 
and sunlight kill the tubercle bacillj 
and germs causing other diseases. For 
that reason have as much of both in 
your room as possible. 

“Don’t live in dusty air. Keep your 
rooms clean. Get rid of dust by clean- 
ing with damp cloths and mops. 

“Don’t sweep with a dry broom. 

“Keep at least one window in your 
bedroom open at night, and air the 
room two or three times a day. 

“Don’t eat with soiled hands; wash 
them first. 

“Don’t put your hands, pencils, or 
any candy or chewing gum that other 
persons have used, in your mouth. 

“Don’t keep soile@ handkerchiefs in 
your pockets. 

“Take a warm bath with soap at 
least once a week. 

“Don’t neglect a cold or cough, but 
go to a doctor or a clinic.” 


The Chicago department of health 
condemns cats, dogs and parrots as 
conveyors of rabies, intestinal and in- 
fantile paralysis and diphtheria. Para- 
sitical dangers, they claim, also lurk 
in undue familiarity with the cow, hog, 
goat and squirrel. 





INSANITY AMONG FARM WOMEN. 


For many years statements have heen 
published in a number of magazines and 
newspapers that the women of the farm 
are especially prone to insanity. It has 


| been represented that the solitude of life. 


the drudgery, the want of variety, and 
what not, have created a greater percent- 
age of insanity among farm women than 
among the women of any other life or 
occupation. This statement was repeated 
so often that it came to be accepted as 
representative of a*well-known fact, and 
is today repeated by persons who ordinar- 
ily are careful and accurate in their state- 
ments. 

Mr. George K. Holmes, chief of the divi- 
sion of production and distribution, Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Agri- 
culture, has made an investigation of this 
subject and found that the originator of 
the report was a woman who was a pro- 
lific writer for the press upon domestic 
subjects. <A letter of inquiry to her for 
verification of the charge brought no re- 
sponse. Mr. Holmes permitted the matter 
to rest in abeyance until a year ago, when 
there appeared in a periodical an article 
written by a physician of national renown 
as a writer, in which he repeated the 0i7 
assertion concerning the prevalence of in- 
sanity among the women of the farm. In 
reply to a tetter of inquiry, he stated that 
his authority was not certainly knewn, but 
that it was probably the medical superin- 
tendent of one of the state insane asylums 
of one of the more exclusively agricultural! 
states of the middle west, the state of 
Iowa. Mr. Holmes accordingly sent a let- 
ter to that superintendent, who reptied in 
part as follows: 

‘TI am of the opinion that a farmer's 
wife is no more likely to become insane. 
even in pioneer days, in an agricultura! 
state, than he is. I do not believe that 
farmers’ wives are made insane on ac- 
count of social and religious deprivations, 
or on account of suffering hardships. al: 
things considered, more than the house- 
wives living in town. * * * 

“A farmer’s wife is less likely to be- 
come insane than the wife of a man who 
lives in the city: and I will go even far- 
ther, and state that a farmer’s wife wno 
is in good physical condition, and who has 
her husband at home with her for most of 
his meals and to lodge there every night. 
and a farmer's wife who has several 
healthy, loving, independent, industrious, 
and well-behaved children, is les. likely 
to become insane than the average club 
woman in town, who has few cuildren, 
probably none, who is giving much of her 
time to literary work, spending many of 
her evenings to a late hour in the dis- 
charge of social functions, whose husband 
is absent from home a good share of the 
time, and who perhaps is making. her 
home in a double house, or in an apart- 
ment -house, er in a large family hotei.” 
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Tia Creation of the Worl 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 5, 19138. Genesis, 1:1 
to 2:3.) 


“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. (2) And the 
earth was waste and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep: 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. (3) And God said: 
Let there be light: and there was 
light. (4) And God saw the light, that 
it was good: and God divided the light 
from the darkness. 

* * * * * * 

“(7) And God made the firmament, 
and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament; and 
it was so. 

* * * * * * 

“(9) And God said, Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the dry 
laud appear: and it was so. (10) And 
God called the dry land Earth; and 
the gathering together of waters 
called he seas: and God saw that it 
was good. 

* % * * * * 

“(12) And the earth brought forth 
grass, herbs yielding seed after their 
kind ,and trees bearing fruit, wherein 
is the seed thereof, after their kind: 
and God saw that it was good. 

* a * + eo aE 

“(16) And God made the two great 
lights; the greater light to rule the 
dav, and the lesser light to rule the 
night: he made the stars also. 

ck OK * * a Ld 

“(21) And God created the great 
sea monsters, and every living thing 
that moveth, wherewith the waters 
swarmed, after their kind, and every 
winged thing after its kind: and God 
saw that it was good. 

* * * * oo * 

“(25) And God made the beasts of 
the earth after their kind, and the cat- 
tle after their kind, and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth after its 
kind: and God saw that it was good. 

* * * + * * 

“(27) So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God cre- 
ated he him; male and female created 
he them. 

* K * * * co 

“(31) And God saw everything that 
he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the sixth day.” 

In our Bible studies we go back 
once more to the beginnings of Divine 
revelation, and it is to be hoped that 
before we are through with the course 
each reader will have such a working 
knowledge of the will of his Creator 
and Redeemer as will enable him, with 
Divine aid, to shape his life in har- 
mony therewith. 

The first lesson is from the first 
chapter of the book of Genesis. This 
book is well named “Genesis,” or the 
book of origins or beginnings; for it 
tells us of the beginning or creation of 
matter, and by whom created; the be- 
ginning of the life on the planet as it 
was being gradually prepared for the 
home of man; the gradual development 
of the orders of life, both plant and 
animal, in sea and on land; the begin- 
ning of sin and the beginning of re- 
demption, or the deliverance of man 
from sin. It is well called the book of 
beginnings. 

The human author of this book and 
the four books that immediately fol- 
low was Moses, the great Hebrew law- 
giver. The problem before him, 
learned as he was in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians—then the most highly 
civilized people on the face of the 
earth—was to so state the primai facts 
with reference to the origin of things 
that the simple minded and but par- 
tially educated people could under- 
stard them so far as they were 
capable of being understood at that 
time, and yet state them in such a way 
that future generations, with wider 
knowledge and imbued with the scien- 
tific spirit, would find in these state- 
ments no contradictions to the ectab- 
lished facts of science; or, in other 





words, would find true and ever evolv- 
ing meanings in the simple story of 
the creation. Although master of the 
knowledge of the world of his day, 
Moses spoke as we must of necessity 
speak to our children; for he was not 
writing a book on science, whether of 
geology or astrology or evolution or 
metaphysics, but stating in words eas- 
ily comprehended by the common mind 
the primal facts as to the origin of the 
world and of its relation to its Creator, 
and its preparation for the home of 
man. 

The first sentence of the lesson is in 
many respects the most exhaustive 
and significant ever written by mortal, 
inspired or uninspired, and of which no 
man not under the direction or inspira- 
tion of a higher power could ever be 
capable. “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” How 
did this world begin is a question that 
has arisen in the minds of thoughtful 
men of all times. No question has been 
more widely discussed by the sages of 
all ages and countries, and especially 
of the most advanced and enlightened 
countries of antiquity, the Chinese and 
the Egyptians. 

There were two distinct views. All 
agreed that there must be a Supreme 
Intelligence, which they and we call 
God. One view was that God and mat- 
ter were two perennial, co-existent 
principles. Some of them associated 
sin or evil with matter; or, in other 
words, believed that sin or evil was in- 
herent in the flesh, and from which 
there could be no deliverance to man 
while in the flesh. The other view was 
that matter was an emanation from 
the Divine, or that God created matter 
out of Himself; that matter and God 
are alike part of the “All,” and hence 
there could be no such thing as sin, 
but simply imperfection; and if no sin, 
then no atonement for sin. The anti- 
Christian philosophy of modern times, 
taking the name of Christian Science, 
is largcly a rehash of this ancient 
heathen philosophy. 

The first sentence of this oldest 
written record draws a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between God and matter. “In 
the beginning’—without stating when 
that beginning was, whether three 
thousand or three million years before 
Moses—“God created’’—made not out 
of Himself, but out of nothing—not 
heaven and earth, but “the heavens and 
the earth’—all things; for “to create 
out of nothing,” not “to form from pre- 
existing matter,” is the meaning of the 
Hebrew word here translated created. 
“Created” and “made” were two dis- 
tinct things, “created” being made out 
of nothing, and “made” being a modi- 
fication of existing matter. Matter 
was not until God created it. Paul thus 
states it: “By faith we understand 
that the worlds have been framed by 
the word of God, so that what is seen 
hath not been made out of things 
which appear.” (Hebrews, 11:3.) 
There is no attempt to prove the ex- 
istence of God. It is simply stated as 
a fact, and its universal acceptance as 
a fact by the unsophisticated mind is 
itself an evidence that man is akin to 
God. It follows that if God created 
matter, He maintains it; and when the 
purpose of our world as the home of 
man is fulfilled it can be blotted out, 
as it will be one day, without disturb- 
ing other worlds and systems of 
worlds. 

The next point brought out in the 
lesson is that the preparation of the 
world for the home of man was grad- 
ual and progressive, a succession of 
periods each having a beginning and 
an end; and between the periods there 
was probably a world cataclysm, of 
which we have so many evidences in 
the rocks. Each period was called a 
“day.” a term used in the Scriptures 
and in every-day life to denote a defi- 
nite period of indefinite duration, the 
sense to be determined by the circum- 
stances. The old man speaking to his 
son says, “in my day, or, in my father’s 
day.” meaning “during my active life, 
or during my father’s lifetime.” And 
so we have the whole creation spoken 
of asa day: “In the-day that Jehovah 
Ged made earth and heaven.” 

The first two periods. deal with an 





earth destitute of life, and only at the 
close of the third period do we find 
life, a prophecy of what is to come in 
subsequent periods. The condition of 
matter when first created is described 
as ‘waste and void,” without perma- 
nent, definite form, and without organ- 
ization. The latest researches in 
astronomy prove beyond question that 
many of the stars and planets are in 
this condition today. (See the remark- 
able article on this subject in the 
World’s Work, for December, 1912.) 
There was no life in it, the only life in 
existence being that of God. “The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.” Viewed from the stand- 


point of matter, all life, even that of 


the microbe or germ, the lowest form, 
is supernatural. The gulf between life 
and dead matter, between the clay 
with which the railroad track is bal- 
lasted, which has been burned to de- 
stroy life, and the soil of the well culti- 
vated field instinct with life, is im- 
passable, and is infinitely wider than 
that between the microbe and man, or 
between man and his Creator. 

During this first period there was 
light from some source not herein de- 
scribed intervening with periods of 
darkness, with a beginning and an end, 
or an evening and a morning. Then 
came a period in whieh there was a 
gradual separation of the cloud masses 
which would have intercepted the di- 
rect rays of the sun, by an air space 
called the firmament. 

Then follows a third period, which, 
for aught we know may have been 
millions of years, in which a gradual 
subsiding of the waters into seas and 
oceans and rivers, brings the land into 
notice. This God calls the earth, and 
the gathering of the waters, seas. At 
the end of this day or period vegetable 
life appears on the land. It is created 
by the fiat of God, but created capable 
of self-perpetuation, so that when once 
created these plants were capable of 
reproduction. 

Then follows a period equally indefi- 
nite as to length, when the rays of the 
sun broke through the cloud masses, 
apparently separated by a great air 
space called the firmament. These di- 
rect rays of sun and moon fit the earth 
for the great increase and development 
of life both in sea and on land during 
the next period or day. 

Then follows in the fifth period as a 
result of the direct rays of the sun this 
wonderful development of animal life, 
first in the seas and in the air: “Let 
the waters swarm with swarms of liv- 
ing creatures, and let birds fly above 
the earth in the open firmament (ex- 
panse) of heaven.” Naturally the di- 
rect rays of the sun piercing the 
clouds, the waters and the firmament, 
would lead to an equally great increase 
of life on the land, and to this period 
we may ascribe the vast coal deposits 
stored away as canned sunshine for 
the comfort of man, who is yet to ap- 
pear, and also the gigantic forms of an- 
imal life which disported through the 
jungle and forests, and whose fossils 
have been discovered in the rocks in 
the last two hundred years. 

Another great cataclysm occurs at 
the close of this period of giant forms 
and abundance of life both animal 
and vegetable, and another period is 
ushered in, called the sixth day, a day 
in which there appeared forms of life 


better adapted to the service of man, ' 


who was to appear at its close—higher 
forms of life than those preceding, en- 
dowed with powers of self-propagation 
of their kind. 

Thus we have the earth prepared for 
the home of man. The process has 
been a long one; how long no one can 
tell; not a process of evolution, as 
many suppose, but the preparation of a 
waste and formless mass; the prepa- 
ration of the earth for organic life; 
then a succession of plant and animal 
life adapted to the then present condi- 
tions, the types of life being modified 
or wiped out entirely on the creation 
of new conditions. 

And at the last, or apparently at the 
close of the sixth day, man appears, 
not by a process of evolution, but by 
the distinct creation of God, endowed 
with high intelligence, with free-will, 
power of choice between good and evil, 
and therefore placed under responsi- 
bility. He appears only when the 
earth, by this age-long process of de- 
velopment, has been fitted for him; and 


not but wonder how Mases was able to 
so describe the creation and the pro- 
cesses of development ages and ages 
long, and in such a few, well-chosen 
words reveal to the unscientific mind 
the great essentials: That matter was 
not eternal, but created by the Being 
of whose image man is a dim reflec- 
tion; and that the earth was gradually 
fitted for his dwelling place; and do it 
in such a way that the record of God 
in the rocks is in harmony with his 
record. 

Where did Moses get this knowl- 
edge? Why does the cosmogony, or 
the genesis, of the earth as given by 
Moses differ so radically from that of 
all other sages or philosophers in an- 
cient or modern times? There can be 
but one conclusion: that he was in- 
spired of God. 





Richness of Purse and 
Richness of Spirit 


I was going into a department store 
when I noticed a well-appointed elec- 
tric car, rich in its somber simplicity, 
roll up. A beautifully dressed child— 
probably eight or nine—stepped out, 
followed by an elderly lady, plainly 
dressed, who was evidently unused to 
her conveyance, and a younger lady, 
apparently the child’s mother. The 
child seemed impatient at her grand- 
mother’s hesitating way of going 
through the revolving door. 

Later on I met the little girl and her 
grandmother in the art department. I 
saw the grandmother’s eyes light up 
with pleasure when she saw the face 
of a Madonna. “Look, dearie,” she 
said. “There is the mother of Jesus, 
the little Christ, whose birthday we 
celebrate when we celebrate Christ- 
mas.” 

“Oh, grandmother,” the child’s tone 
was petulant. “Didn't you think I knew 
a Madonna when I saw it. Why, we 
were taught that in kindergarten. I 
know all the Madonnas. It seems to 
me I’ve known all about them ever 
since I was a baby.” 

“You'll find Janice and the school 
children of today can give you pointers 
on most everything, mother,” said the 
other lady, who came up while the 
child was speaking. “Janice sets me 
right many a time.” 

And the dear old grandmother who 
wanted to show the child the beauty 
of the mother of Jesus, and the Christ- 
mas spirit, looked as if she wished she 
was back on the“farm with grandchil- 
dren who were not so ready to give 
her pointers. 

Later in the day I attended a moth- 
ers’ meeting. The children of the first 
and second grades were going to en- 
tertain us with their gymnasium exer- 
cises. The teacher went to the piano, 


” 











as a race is given the task of occupying | 


the earth and proving his dominion over 
it—the work of man throughout all the 
ages. 


Looking: back over it: all from the | 


standpoint of modern science, we can 


playeé@ a few bars as a signal of time 
to begin, and a first-grade boy, a crip- 
ple, dependent on a pair of crutches, 
made his way across the room to a 
chair. Then the other children came 
in, two by two, dressed in their best 
for the occasion, and went through 
their exercises in a spirited way be- 
longing only to children. The crippled 
boy watched every motion. His face 
beamed as if he, too, were going 
through the motions, and truly his 
heart must have been keeping time 
to the music. 

The exercises finished, the tots took 
their partners’ hands, and marched out 
as they came in, and the little hero 
who was so rich in spirit that he could 
enjoy what he couldn’t have, and went 
alone before and after his class, with 
a smiling face made his way out after 
them. 

It usually happens that the children 
who are richest in worldly goods are 
the poorest in spirit, and that the af- 
flicted are the most patient and sweet- 
tempered. The Sunday School Times 
tells of a lady who visited a crippled 
girl and asked if she would like to 
have her sing. “Oh, yes, lady!” ex- 
claimed the girl, her eyes glowing with 
pleasure; “but won’t you open the door 
a crack?” Then, as her visitor look 
surprised, she explained: “There’s lots 
of folks in the house who'd like to hear 
the singing. I'd feel seifish if I kept it 
all to myself.” 

The difference in disposition of the 
rich little girl and the lame little boy 
showed plainly in their faces; young 
as he was, every one respected and ad- 


|} mired the boy, but no one could admire 


the girl who was rude to her own 
grandmother. 
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Save Big Money 


AKE {ag of our free offer on a Quaker City 

| Feed Mill we be freight. Get our reduced fac- 

tory price. Standa of high quality for 46 years, 

Grind any grain, se ~~ or ——s to the finest meal; 
also ear corn with or without husk 


ker City ive 
uakKer UITY mis 
10 Days Free Trial 
Twenty-three styles — hand 
wer up to 20 horsepower. 
Prey grind fast, eary and with 
very little power. Write for 
prices, guarantee, free catalog 
and catalog ot Standard Farm 
Supplies at reduced prices, 
The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept. P_ 8731-33 Filbert 8t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. 1 3703-07 &. Ashland Ave, 
Chicago, iL, 
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Every mouthful of unground 
feed your stock eats means 
& waste of 25to 30%. Would 
you let that emount rot in the 
field unharvested? No! 
Then GRIND IT on a@ 


*| STOVER 
fe) ae ot) ey SF 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 

















STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


310 Ideal Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 















Grinds twice as much as an 
other mill of same size wit! 
much less power. The double 
grinding rings with saw tooth 
grooves grind corn on cobs or in 
shucks, shell corn, kaffir corn, 
sheaf oata, oltalta. rye, oate, barley, 
cotton . coarse or fine. Force 
aed never chomes. Self-sharpening. 
2 Easy to operate. Extra grinding 
rings free with mill, Built to last a lifetime. 
Complete line. Capacity 5to 120 bu. an hour and 
operates on from 11-2 to 23 For gasoline 
or steam engines, Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for Free Iinstrated (Catalog. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL €O. 
28 East Street Springfield, Ohio 





























This new grinder is especially 
designed to run with a Gaso- 
line Engine. Try it—no money 
down. I trust you—keep it if 
satisfied, if not, return it at my ex- 
pense. I take all the risk. 


AN HONEST MILL, SOLD IN AN HONEST WAY 


Grinds ear corn, wet or dry, shell corn, Kaffir corn 
orany kindof smalligrain. Alsomake thecelebrated 
Ditto Sweep Grinder. Write for FREE catalogue. 


G. M. DITTO. Box211 Joliet, Mlinois 



















Double Set of Burrs grind- 

ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use —ground 
millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mill 40 to 
80 bushels. We also man- 
HW ufacturethe Fameus 
fowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
¥ Write for free illustrated 
S catalog of Feed Mills and 
Hot Air Furnaces. 


BOVEE GRINDER AND F FURNACE WORKS 
95 Sth Street, TERLOO, 1OWA 


No Gearing 
No Friction 
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Half the Cost— with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
ite kettlein one minute. Thesimplest 


ie aa ae and ask fi 
D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Il. 


Saves Corn Makes Fat 
: more goud out o 


ou a. 
sonal corn vit fea. ear corn, sliced with the 


Dean Ear Corn Slicer 


Stock like and thrive on sliced ear corn. It 
food, All 












he doesn't handle, write for particulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
En Co. Dept.2 ,Sandwich, LiL, 
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ew te ety y 10 sizes y = mills) 
FREE— Booklet on “Feeds and Manures” 
N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 





Hardy’s Hog House 


“It's Portable.” 0g! of the 
Corru mood Galvambned Steck with 

an all-steel Guaranteed. 

Protects the Sows and 

Saves the Pigs! 

A warm, dry, sanitary, ventilated house, Made in three 

sizes. Pays for itself every season. Will last for years. 

B® Write for our Price !“@e 


Hardy Manufacturing Co., 31¢ Union St., Pendleton, Ind. 










| hog lots of the corn belt. 











Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Uncle Sam’s Weeds and 
Other Little Known 
Plants. 


Mr. Downing and I spent a pleasant 
hour one June afternoon talking with 
Doctor True, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, about burdocks, dandelions, 
jimson weeds, and many other curious 
plants of which I had never heard be- 
fore. Like all men who get along in 
the world, Doctor True seemed thor- 
oughly wrapped up in his work. His 
business is to study the drugs which 
come from different kinds of plants. 
At first I didn’t think I would be in- 
terested in listening to Doctor True, 
for I could not imagine how Iowa farm- 
ers or farm boys would care to learn 
about drug plants. I changed my mind 
when he told me that Iowa farm boys 
could make money during their spare 
hours by collecting burdock roots, 
washing and drying them, and selling 
them for from three to eight cents per 
pound. Wholesale druggists pay this 
much for burdock roots, because of a 
drug in them which purifies the blood 
and helps cure certain skin diseases. 

Are you acquainted with the rank- 
growing jimson weed, with its large, 
purplish-white flowers, shaped like a 
morning glory flower, but with a sick- 
ening smell? The flowers, leaves and 
seed of jimson weed have a strong 
drug in them. I have heard of several 
cases of children being killed by eat- 
ing jimson weed seed. I remember 
that when a little boy I played with 
jimson weed flowers, blowing them up 
and popping them, Then for a day or 
so I was very sick. Now I know what 
was the trouble. But the drug in jim- 
son weed is a good one when given in 
small amounts by doctors. It causes 
the pupils of the eyes to grow larger, 
and relieves people affected with asth- 
ma. Jimson weed is common in the 
Farmer boys 
who wish to carefully dry the leaves 





























| or collect the seeds can sell them for 





from two to eight cents a pound. 

Dandelion roots “tone up” people af- 
fected with diseases of the liver, and 
for this reason wholesale druggists will 
pay from four to six cents a pound for 
them. 

Tansy is a strong smelling weed, 
two or three feet high, which is com- 
mon in land which has been long in 


pasture. Wholesale druggists will pay 
for tansy, properly dried, from three 
to six cents a pound. 

And many another weed there is, 


commonly growing everywhere in the 
corn belt, which wholesale druggists 
import from Europe, paying prices of 
from two to twelve cents a pound. 

“Suppose I am a farm boy, Doctor 
True,” I said. “And there are some of 
these weeds on my home place; how 
would I go about it to handle them 
and sell them to the druggists?” 

Doctor True said that the first thing 
I should do would be to write to him 
(his address is Doctor True. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.), asking for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
188, on Weeds Used in Medicine, as 
well as some circulars which they have 
prepared on many different plants. He 
said that the important thing for me 
to learn would be to cut the plants at 
just the right time, and dry them very 
carefully and cleanly. If the local 
druggists do not care to pay good 
prices for the weeds when dried, the 
addresses of wholesale druggists who 
buy large quantities of such weeds can 
be secured from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

When you are eating seeded raisins 
at home, did you ever think what be- 
came of the seeds? Out in California 
many tons of raisin seeds are removed 
from grapes every year. At present 
they sell for $7 a ton, but Doctor True 





says they really are worth $50 a ton. 


In experimenting with raisin seeds, | 


Doctor True’s men have found that a 
delicious soda fountain syrup can be 
made from them. Doctor True calls 
this the soul of the raisin. After the 
syrup is taken from the raisin seeds, 
there is a product known as tannin 
left in them, which can be used to tan 
hides, and after this is taken out there 
is left an excellent stock feed, which, 
pound for pound, contains about the 
same amount of muscle building mate- 
rial as bran. 

Then Doctor True impressed us with 
the value of cherry and peach pits. In 
the kernels of these pits, he says there 
is an oil which is excellent for salad. 

After talking about raisins and peach 
pits, Doctor True commenced to tell 
about red peppers. He said that they 
were a fine crop to raise in the south- 
ern states, and that they do quite well 
in some of the northern states. In 
South Carolina as much as $1,500 
worth of red peppers have been raised 
from one acre. They sell for 11 cents 
a pound dried, and at present the Uni- 
ted States is bringing in a million dol- 
lars’ worth of them every year from 
foreign countries. 

From red peppers the Doctor drifted 
to camphor. It seems that the cam- 
phor tree does splendidly under Flor- 
ida conditions, producing a good crop 
in white sand which is good for almost 
nothing else. The way to grow the 
crop, he said, is to plant it in hedge 
rows, fifteen feet apart, and cut it every 
year with a scythe or mowing machine. 
Crude camphor is distilled from the 
leaves, which sells for 50 cents per 
pound. Doctor True thinks that there 
is money in the camphor business for 
men who will study it carefully and go 
into it with their eyes open. 

On the western plains grows a rela- 
tive of the common sweet pea, which 
horses, cattle and sheep sometimes 
eat. As a result of eating this loco 
weed, they go mad and often die. The 
Doctor was given this problem to deal 
with. His men studied it very care- 
fully in Montana, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado, the states where the trouble is 
worst. They found that it came on 
strongest in the early spring. They 
thought it might be due to starvation 
parasites, or something of that sort; 
but they fed animals on loco weed, 





and found that the trouble was surely 
due to this poisonous plant. They 
studied the matter further, and found 
that dosing affected cows with strych- 
nine and affected horses with arsenic 
would cure many of them, so the Uni- 
ted States government put out tablets 
which resulted in about sixty per cent 
of the affected animals being cured. 
It was found that in fenced pastures 
it was quite easy to kill the weed, and 
so now we may expect that there will 
be a smaller loss of animals from loco 
every year. 

Doctor True’s department works 
with perfumery and flavor plants. If 
you wish to make rose perfume, you 
should write Doctor True’s depart- 
ment. If you wish to grow pepper- 
mint, you should write him. If you 
want to find out about ginseng, or any 
other “out-of-the-way” crop, write to 
Doctor True. It is the business of his 
department to know all about poison- 
ous plants, about weeds used in medi- 
cine, about oil and perfumery plants, 
and about plant by-products which 
seem to be of no use, but which some 
day may furnish valuable products. 

Although the work of Doctor True’s 
department is not so verS important, 
it is very interesting. I was very glad 
to carry away with me bulletins and 
circulars on the growing of weeds for 
medicine, and many different sorts of 
rare plants which corn belt farmers 
never heard of. Some boys will study 
earefully how to grow these different 
plants, and make good money from 
them; but most of you had best leave 
them alone. 








Boyles Business Training Schools 
ce 








DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOL ALL THE YEAR. 


St Mor — in a apetinn 
eenowreeer. y, Te loarephy. os; ervice an 
The pe ee is free for be asking. Work for 

board furnished by the school. Address 
BOYLES COLLEGE 
1905 Harney St. Omaha, Nebraska 








Yes, crops can wait 











But at whose Expense? 





available form 


and quality. 








Nearly every soil contains enough j 
plant food for many hundred years; it | 
represents the potential fertility of the 
soil, and is good for about 14 bushels of | 
wheat, 20 bushels of corn, 
oats or 40 bushels of potatoes to the acre. || 
But an acre rightly treated with manure | 
or fertilizers is capable of producing three 
to five times as much. 
for plant food who pays the bill? | 


AVOID THAT “WAIT” BY USING : 
EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


These fertilizers supply to growing crops in al 
the plant food elements required 
which in connection with good seed, cultivation and 
| weather, and the plant food supplied by the soil 
and air, are producing good crops of profitable size 
Farmers depend upon them as upon 
other old friends, and have done so for years. 


Agents wanted where we have none. 
| early for prices and terms, 


| EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 





15 bushels of | 










If the acre waits || 


Address 








423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(19) 1843 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
is NOW in the Province of 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Western Canada 


Do you desire to get a Free 
crest eect eaten 









anges on gg lim- 


have recently 
opened up _ settlemen' 


estead, 
a horses and machine ng Just 635 ot 
i Today I yy Aad one whe eat, 800 acres 


way 


FRANE . HEWITT, ono Moines, Ia. 

' Vv. BENNE 

™ Room 4 Bee Bidg,, Gunde, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 

4 315 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


or Address. ent 
= o? Immigration 


Liberal Land 
Policy of the 


Victorian Govern- 
ment of Australia 











Best of Irrigated Lands offered settlers at §30 to 
$100 per acre and 31% years granted to pay for 
purchase. 


No government has ever offered such unusual 
opportunities to secure a home as Victoria. The 
finest of lands, adapted for all kinds of horticul- 
ture and agriculture. Climate mild and pleasin 
like California. Lands are under the finest i 
gation system ever conceived by any government. 





Every i t offered settlers. 
Recent American visitors inspecting these lands 
were ona impressed. 


Reduced steamship passage one or return. 
For particulars call on or write i MR. aS £ 
FRICKE, Government tative from Vio- 
toria, —> eck Jaen Co., 687 Market Street, 


T= VIRGINIA 




















Per Acre and Up. Virzinia offers unusual] 
opportunities for ae. Fruit growing, 
Poultry raising, and general farmin, 1 
Lansley — — green pastures living | 
prings. ine markets, good roads and schools. 
Unusual demand for dairy er. Now | 
while you think of it, write for copy latest issue ‘“The 
Southern Homeseeker.'’ and other interesting litera- 
i} ture, maps and low excursion rates. Sendthea 
of two friends who might be interested in the 
South, and I will mail yon = beautiful illus- 
Ter igazine, one year 
. BAUME, Aol. feooh, Norfolk & 
| Western Ry. Bidg., Room. common 










Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly tmproved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
Toads, good schools, good markets. Ail 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many Iowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country inU.S. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 
























, Nature fa 
Bary fom 0020 oy Ses, Soos 
Socal” religious, and 


school privileges the best. 
k, poultry, sheep, and dairying pay hendoounly, 


Sask ped 

Soe Ba Profits in alfalfa, truck, a, comme nuts and 
apples, Great industrial all pasts 
South, * “Southern Field,” sare vonciets and ani tects free. 











TEN BIG IOWA FARM BARGAINS 


Ten improved farms, 80 to 480 acres, unsold from 
our ilet of 1912. Contract expires January ist. Save 
from $10 to $25 an acre bu now, a6 we listed these 
March ist last. If you ever expect to buy an iowa 
farm now is your chance. Your money back in one 
year if not vatistied. Write or telegraph for descrip- 
tion. NORTHERN IOWA LAND CO., Independ- 
ence. Iowa. 


Callaway Co., Missouri 
im the heart of the great grain and stock-raising sec- 
tion of the Mississippi! Valley. offers fertile = 
good climate, ample, well distributed rainfall. 
sonable prices. Write for 1912 catalog. 

W. KD JAMESON, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
@asy terms. Send for full infor on. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Lola, Hans. 











Our Scotch Letter. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Agricultural affairs in Scotland at 
the present time are in a rather quiet 
stage. The agricultural shows are 
over for the season, and another week 
will see the commencement of the fat 
stock shows. The country is still suf- 
fering severely through the existence 
of foot and mouth disease, but gradu- 
ally the various local authorities are 
removing the prevailing restrictions 
prohibiting cattle entering or leaving 
their districts. The effect of these 
regulations are being felt strongly in 
the east, where store stock feeding is 
carried on to a great extent. For that 
purpose the farmers grow hundreds of 


acres of turnips, and now they find 
themselves with good acreage crops 
and no cattle to consume them. Con- 


sequently they are keen on the intro- 
duction of the Irish cattle, and recently 
for that purpose a representative dep- 
utation of farmers from Forfarshire 
and the north paid a visit to London 
to confer with the prime minister, and 
Mr. Runciman, president of the board 
of agriculture. The prime minster, af- 
ter hearing the deputation, replied that 
he and Mr. Runciman would do their 
best for them, and promised that as 
soon as it was deemed safe, the various 
ports would be reopened to the Irish 
cattle. 

Things as they are may be. bad 
enough for the farmers in these dis- 
tricts, but other farmers are as badly 
situated, though under different cir- 
cumstances. There is, I think, no rea- 
son to grumble, as they will see, look- 
ing fairly and squarely at the matter, 
as it is to the great benefit of the coun- 
try generally, that all fear of infection 
should be dismissed before the reopen- 
ing of the ports. The loss sustained 
by farmers and cattle dealers in Ire- 
land and Scotland is enormous, but the 
disease is now practically extinct, ac- 
cording to the latest reports from the 
infected quarters of the “Green Isle.” 

The effect of the scarcity of cattle is 
shown in enhanced prices of stock. 
In Scotland the average price for prime 
fed fat cattle is about $9.25 per live 
hundredweight. The supplies, however, 
in the various markets are very short, 
which is the main cause of the in- 
creased rates. The presence of the 
disease has also had a telling effect on 
the export trade in pure bred stock, 
owing to the vigilance of foreign coun- 
tries closing their ports to ail British 
breeds. Before the outbreak of the dis- 
ease, hundreds of pedigreed stock had 
been sold for exportation, and these are 
still in the country. 

The season now closed has been a 
fairly successful one, so far as the 
crops, etc., are concerned. Although 
we did not have such a long, dry sum- 
mer as in i911, the hay was secured 
in nearly all quarters in good time, 
and the yield is most satisfactory, 
both as regards quality and bulk. The 
month of August was a very disas- 
trous one, and in many districts the 
corn crop, which was heavy on an av- 
erage, was badly lain by the heavy, 
consistent rains. Fortunately, how- 
ever, September made amends, the 
whole of the month being very dry, 
and, indeed, perfect harvest weather. 
When the crops were in the shock, 
many farmers seemed to think that 
the weather was too good to last, and 
therefore they lost no time in getting 
it into the stacks in the yards. In 
many instances this was done before 
the corn was rightly dried, and the re- 
sult is that a large number of the 
stacks are badly heated. Others not 
in such a hurry were able to secure 
their crops in excellent order. Most 
of the fields were cleared by the mid- 
dle of September, although in some of 
the later districts it was well into Oc- 
tober before everything was in. Then 
followed the potato lifting, and this 
crop has proved very successful, both 
as to quality and bulk. Hay and pota- 
toes are bringing satisfactory prices, 
owing to the partial failure of these 
crops in England, and prices are like- 
ly to be further increased. 

The insurance act and its problems 
are proving a thorn in the flesh to 
farmers. Prior to the act coming into 
force, most farmers in all districts had 
agreed to defy the act. But that op- 
position to a great extent has died 
down, and most of them are “licking 
the stamps.” The bone of contention, 
however, seems to be the collection of 
the contributions. Farmers evidently 
don’t mind the paying of their own 
contributions so much as being made 
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Holland Heights Stock Farm to be Sold at Public Auction 


Graettinger, Palo Alto County, lowa, Tuesday, December 31, 1912 


This farm, consisting of 255.66 acres, is well improved, tiled and in a high state 
lies within three-fourths of a mile of the town of Graettinger, Iowa. Te ae ee 
which is quite rolling. Terms are $5 per acre cash on day of sale; 
mortgage at 6 per cent, balance to be paid March 1, 1913. 
and sheep, farm machinery, tools, etc., on the same day. 
See bills for personal property. 


portation from Windsor Hotel. 
M. OU. GRODLAND and J. G. JENSVOLD, Aucts. 


The farm 
It is all level except about 55 acres, 
$10,000 first mortgage at 5%, #10,000 secon¢ 
Will also sell about 125 head of cattle, horses, mules 

Anyone from a distance wil! receive free trans- 


J. L. HOLLANB, Proprietor. 





tax collectors, and motions are made 
almost every week at various farmers’ 
meetings that they should absolutely 
refuse to act as collectors. 

A good deal of agitation is taking 
place just now in order to have casual 
agricultural laborers exempted from 
the act. Casual workers are those 
who are not engaged by the period, 
but worx for a week at one place and 
then move on to another the follow- 
ing week. Many of them do not work 
a full week with one empleyer. The 
difficulty then is that the first employ- 
er of a laborer during a week must 
pay that man’s contribution, even if 
the man only works with him for a 
day. <A good story bearing on that 
point is going around at present, of an 
old man playing the cornet in one of 
the principal cities in England. A pas- 
serby gave him a penny, upon which 
the musician exclaimed: “You will 
have to stamp my insurance card. You 
are my first ‘employer’ this week.” 
One effect of the act will be that cas- 
ual laborers will be done away with to 
a great extent, but they are necessary 
to the large growers of potatoes. Of 
course, a good deal of that labor is 
done by Irish gatherers, who are ex- 
empt under the act as Irish migratory 
workers. Then, again, it is claimed 
that agricultural laborers should pay a 
smaller contribution than other work- 
ers, because of the healthiness of that 
class, and in consequence they would 
not be obtaining the same amounts of 
benefit as others. However, the act is 
now law, but it is certain that a num- 
ber of amendments will be made, and 
it remains to be seen what these will 
be. J. L. 





Information Wanted. 


The farmers in a certain: lowa com- 
munity wish to organize a protective 
association for mutual defense against 
live stock thieves of all kinds, and wish 
information as to the best plan to fol- 
low. We will gladly publish any infor- 
mation on this subject which may be 
sent by our readers. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I am thinking of buying an ensil- 
age cutter. Will a machine that I can 
operate with a six horse power gaso- 
line engine be satisfactory for indi- 
vidual use, or would I better get a 
larger machine and hire the necessary 
power? Could I not run this larger 
cutter with the six horse power engine 
—cutting only to the capacity of the 
engine?” 

Replies to this inquiry are invited. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a hog house that is reason- 
ably tight, has pens partitioned off that 
are seven feet square. These parti- 
tions are made of shiplap and run to 
the top. My sows will be farrowing in 
early March, when it will be liable to 
be cold. Now what 1 would like to 
know is: what would be the best way 
to furnish a little artificial heat until 
the pigs are a couple of days old.” 





Without an Argument. 

“Do you have any trouble getting your 
daughter to practice music?” 

“Not at all. I simply say that it is time 
to wash the dishes, and she goes right to 
the piano.”’ 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


VIRGINIA! RIVER FARM 


75 acres, 100 rich bottom: 6-room house, good 
barn; 1 mile of electric line, 5 miles of Richmond. 
Only $7,500: terms, Send for free list— 700 farm — 
gains. CASSELMAN & COMPANY. Richmond, Va 


BUY A FARM 


in Southern New York and watch it increase in value. 
Catalogue — 
N FARM AGENCY, 
~ papa Apalachin, New York. 

















Tioga Geiamn 


DON’T FARM WHERE YOU ARE 


ear. Get into Aitkin county, Ideal soil, 
ee eae, grasses. Write Land Agent, C.. R. 1. 
& P. By., 160 Wotvin Bidg., Duiath, Minn, 















CHOIc 
NIA 


vnc! 


ALONG CHES. & OHIO RY. 
te $15 27 acre and up raise 60 bushels 


of corn and 3 tons alfalfa acre, 
Abunc lant rainfall ae inches per mouth, ) Bich soil, 
» good churches, schools and neigh- 
\, PH close Eastern Markets. 20 adjoining little 
arms in sight of Richmond, only $850 each. 
ery fertile. Write to-day for booklet 
“Country Life In Vi Virginia’ (134 
Pages) and low excursion rates, 
Address, 


K. T. Crawley, indus. 
Room rh Th lett: 
















A Money-Making Farm 


Splendid modern New York farm, fine buildings; 
163 acres excellent land, well located on main road 
convenient to creamery, stores, high school; mail 
delivered, telephone; 125 acres rich loam fields, 
nearly level, 25 acres spring-watered pasture, re- 
mainder timber; 2-story 9-room house, bath, hot and 


cold water; three big hip roof bascment barns, run- 
ning water, silo, two poultry houses, §-room tenant 
house. To close immediately $7000 takes it and two 
horses, 18 high grade cows, \vagona, machinery, tools, 
etc., thrown in if taken now; easy terms. Picture of 
buildings and traveling directions page 55, “‘Strout’s 
Farm Catalogue 35,” 2d Edition; copy free. New 
York's farm products valued at 8245,000.000 yearly. 
Get the facts. Station 2687, E. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Uniov Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOG RANCH 





1463: acres in Phelps County, Missouri; good corn 
and grass land; can all be cultivated: free from rock, 
no hills; 500 acres hog tight fence, 200 acres in cultl- 


vation, balance large timber, red and white oak, 
acorn bearing trees; two sets of improvements—one 
fine 7-room house and large barn, buildings of all 
kinds; one common set of improvements; two apple 
orchards, one peach orchard; 500 hogs fattened on 
the mast this year on this ranch without any corn. 
Price 816.50 per acre. Might consider exchange for 
small Iowa farm. C. F. HIGLEY, Owner, 18 South 
18th Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


FOR SALE—A NOTED STOCK FARM 
THE BEST IN KANSAS 


728 acres in eastern Kansas. Fronts 1 mile against 
county seat. Improvements within 100 rods of court 
house, with cement walks to residence. A show 
place, and one of the best improved stock farms in 
the West. 500 acres of the choicest corn and alfalfa 
land. Can be subdivided to good advantage. As 
owner desires to retire, will be priced at a bargain. 
For full description, price, etc., addre 








$. C. HANNA, Owner, Howard, Kansas 
FOR SALE—180 AGRES “colonic 


All good, level land; 2+ miles from a good town of 
1800 inhabitants; good stone road in front of house; 
good 7-room house with good cellar; water inhouse; 
three barns, granary, chicken house, cribs, machin- 
ery sheds, good well with windmill, good orchards; 
all in cultivation except the lots around the barns, 
the pastures and about 6 acres in timber pasture; 
tiled, partly fenced; good corn, oats, beets and alfalfa 
soil; also has a tenant house of 5 rooms, smal! barn 
and other buildings. BOX 7, Antwerp, Ohio, R. R. 4. 


360 AGRES 


of fine valley land adjoining the town of Hersey, 
Neb., on east and south; population 600; in the beet 
country, west of North Platte: no waste land, 80 
acres now in corn and 20 in beets, balance hay, but 
all ought to be in alfalfa. Price for quick sale 855 
per acre, or about half price. Agents take notice. 

D. C. PATTERSON, Omaha, Nebraska 


For Sale-—7400 A. Stock Farm 


Two sets good improvements, living water; five 
miles Mo. P. R. R. in Ness county. Asnap. Liberal 
ter Write 
J. ©. HOPPER, 


FI NE PETTIS CO. FAR M—430 acres. 
4 ‘4 Corn 60 to 80 bu. per acre, wheat, oats, 
alfalfa, bluegrass, etc.; fair improvements; near 
good town, school, churches, R. F. D., telephone. 
$90, one-fourth cash: might consider one-half trade, 
if clear. Will sell 80 acres or more. 


EUGENE T. 
THOMPSON, 404 Ohio St., Sedalia, Mo. 


BUY A SOUTHWEST GEORGIA FARM 


where one acre of your Iowa land will pay for 10 
acres of good land, \7hich will produce two crops 
each season. Address a former ~overnment soll ex- 
pert for information, 
M. EARL CARR, 


For Sale at a Bargain 

100 acres 24 miles from town, 9110 per acre. 

80 acres near town and school, 3100 an acre. 

160 acres Martin Co., Minn., near town, 885 per acre. 
For particulars address 

Cc. E. PERSON, 


ARM 
FO MES MRON CONVERSE 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map 
ANDERSON L LAND co... Willmar, Minn. 


$$ 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 
HAMILTON & DRAKE 








Ness City, Has. 








Albany, Ge Georgia 





Estherville, lowa 





The best in the state for the 
oni A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 











Dept. C, Winterset, lowa 
lowa Lands For Sale 2 Bors 


$100 per acre. Large list om request. Address 
SPAULDING & U' DONNELL, Elma, fa. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 























WHAT ABOUT YOUR COWS? 

We assume that, if a farmer, of 
course you keep cows. Without cows 
this would be a lonely world. Without 
the cow we could have no calf, no 
steer, no butter, no cowhide boots or 
shoes, saddles, bridles or harness,, and 
a thousand other things that we would 
miss if there were no cows. Some of 
you may keep only two or three cows, 
just enough to provide milk for the 
family and calves to awaken the won- 
derment of the children as to where 
they come from, and ‘o make the farm 
look a litthe more like a real home. 
Some of you may keep eight or ten or 
more and sell the milk to the cream- 
ery, and thus have some cash handy 
about the house, and keep from going 
in debt to the grocer. 

Some of you—-and you are getting 
fewer every year—keep cows simply 
to raise calves as packages in which 
to condense freights, or in other words, 
to find a market for the straw and hay 
and pasture and corn fodder, and oth- 
er things which have no value on the 
farm without the market which the 
cow and her calf give. 

Some of you may be experienced 
dairymen who have made a thorough 
study of your business, who have se- 
lected the type of cow suitable to what- 
ever branch of dairying you may be 
following, whether furnishing milk low 
in butter fat and hence more nearly 
approximating mother’s milk for the 
babies in the cities, or furnishing milk 
for the cities, or butter for the world’s 
consumption. We assume that you 
have either Holsteins, Jerseys or 
Guernseys. But we are not concerned 
about you just now; nor are We con- 
cerned about the man who keeps two 
or three cows for family use; nor are 
Wwe very much concerned about the 
man who keeps cows for the purpose 
of raising calves. We hope that he is 
using a sire of pronounced beef type; 
that he has the calves trained to eat 
grain before they are weaned, and that 
he is pushing them for market as rap- 
idly as possible. 

The class we are concerned about 
now is that very large class of farm- 
ers who keep some sort of general pur- 
pose cow, who patronize the creamery 
and feed the calves on skim milk and 
sell them at two years old. The ques- 
tion which we wish to ask these men 
is: Do you know your cows? Do you 
know what they are worth to you? 
Not what you ask for them if you want 
to sell them, nor what some man 
would give for them, but what they are 
actually paying you for feed, interest, 
taxes and insurance? Do you know 
what you are getting from them? It’s 
dollars to doughnuts that you don’t 
know, unless you have given the mat- 
ter more attention than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of your class. 

Do you know how much milk they 
give you in a given year? Do you know 
how rich it is in butter fat? Have 
you ever weighed and tested it, or had 
somebody else do it for yeu and made 
the calculations; or have you ever 
given this to your children as a sum to 
find out how they were getting along 
in arithmetic? If you have not done 
this, you do not know. You may think 
you do; but you don't. 

You may say: What business is it 
of yours whether we do or not? It 
would not be our business, if you did 
not make a contract with us for a dol- 
lar a year to “stir up your sincere 
mind by putting you in remembrance 
of this and a thousand other things. 
We are going to fulfill our part of the 
contract, whether you lose your dollars 
or not. Every man must attend to his 
own knitting, and our knitting is to 
help the farmer in every way we pos- 
sibly can. As you are keeping cows, 
part of our knitting is to prod you and 
keep on prodding you until you weigh 
the milk at least for a week at a time, 
and then either test it or have some- 
body else do the testing for you. We 
have been harping on this string fog 
a long time. It seems to be a harp 
of a thousand strings. and we think 
we have played on about every one of 
them, with some good results and some 
poor ones. About the only thing for 
us to do is to keep on harping. 

Until you know your cows, you don’t 








know whether you ought to keep them 
or not. You certainly don’t want to 
keep a cow that don’t pay you. You 
don’t want to run a manure factory, 
particularly in cold weather, when yoy 
have to clean out the stable. It is sor- 
did cash that you are after, and it is 
important for you to know whether 
you are getting it or not. 

One reason why we have had so lit- 
tle success in this benevolent work of 
ours, or in this job we have undertaken 
for a dollar a year, is probably be- 
cause it has not gone far enough. If 
our readers had taken our advice with- 
out going farther than weighing and 
testing, they would probably have done 
a number of cows gross injustice, and 
injustice is a bad thing, whether man 
or beast is the sufferer. We ought to 
have gone a iittle farther and said: 
How have you fed yotir cows? What 
are you going to feed them this win- 
ter? Are you going to feed them all 
they will eat, or are you going to rough 
them through? If the last, it does not 
make any difference whether you test 
or not; for the test, even if accurate, 
would give very little intimation of 
what the cow could do if treated justly. 

Some years ago the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College sent out and bought cows 
indiscriminately over the country, 
good, bad and indifferent. They were 
a hard looking lot, as shown by the 
photographs. Then they put these 
cows in good barns, fed them milk pro- 
ducing feed, covered their bones with 
flesh, and tested the milk. While they 
found a lot of poor ones, money losers, 
they found one or two that were phe- 
nomenal, and many that would have 
given fine profits if once given a 
chance. : 

Therefore we ask you: What are 
you going to feed your cows this win- 
ter? You will no doubt feed them 
whatever you have; but what have 
you? You have corn, of course. You 
have stalks, of course; for we venture 
that you did not cut up a quarter of 
your corn, and perhaps none at all. If 
you have cut your corn, you have some 
corn fodder. 
or indifferent—and you have straw. 
But have you any clover? Are you go- 
ing to ask your cows to work miracles 
by feeding them corn and straw, corn 
fodder and timothy hay, with nothing 
else? If you have ensilage and clover, 
happy are you; for you have the sim- 
plest problem in feeding cows that can 
be raised. With thirty pounds of si- 
lage give them eighteen or twenty 
pounds of clover hay per thousand 
pounds of cow; and unless you have 
some extra fine cows, you need not 
give them anything else. That is a 
milk ration. 

If you have nothing but corn, fodder 
and timothy hay, you can not make a 
ration out of these alone. You will 
have to buy something else. Possibly 
you can buy clover hay at the price of 
timothy or less. If you can, you had 
better sell at least half your timothy 
in the market and feed the cows good 
clover hay. Some clover hay, how- 
ever, is not worth more than half as 
much as first-class clover, because it 
was let stand too long or got wet. If 
you can get alfalfa, still happier are 
you, because alfalfa of the same qual- 
ity as the clover hay, that is, cut as 
near the right time and cured right, is 
worth more than any clover hay you 
can get. Just ask the cow about this, 
and see if she does not agree with us. 

But, you say, what will I do? I have 
neither clover nor alfalfa. If you have 
neither of these and cannot buy them, 
and no cowpea hay or soy bean hay, 
you will have to buy something to take 
their place. You had better sell your 
timothy hay and buy cottonseed meal 
with which to balance up. 

Now, having got your cows onto a 
balanced ration, or at least a ration 
that contains in it what you want to 
get from the cow, find out what each 
one is giving you, and the number of 
pounds of butter fat necessary to pay 
for this feed and your trouble. You 
will do well if you get more than the 
manure as your profit; for at present 
prices of grain, that is worth about two 
dollars a ton. Don’t expect a heifer 
with her first calf to give as much asa 
three-year-old or a four-year-old or a 
five-year-old. You must be just and 
fair even with a cow. 

Don’t expect them to give you the 
proper returns unless you keep them 
comfortable. We would not be writing 
this article, if we were not comfort- 
able. No man can do his best in dis- 
comfort; and the cow that is secreting 
milk to feed your baby or somebody 
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else’s baby must be comfortable to 
do her best. 

You ask: What do you mean by 
“comfortable?” My cows are in a 
warm stable. So far, so good; but is 
there sunlight in your stable? Is it 
well ventilated? Have they plenty of 
good bedding? You have lots of straw 
about the place this year. Why don’t 
you make the cow comfortable and 
keep her clean? The cow won't be 
comfortable unless you are kind to her. 
Nobody can. None of us can be happy 
in the home, if there is a spirit of un- 
kindness in it. Neither can the cow 
be happy in the stable unless she real- 
izes that she has the good will of her 
owner. If she feels she has that, she 
will give down; and ii she does not 
give down enough to pay you, then you 
and she had better part company. 
Send her where she belongs—to the 
shambles; or if you have feed going to 
waste, give her the job of raising her 
own calf next year. She will bless you 
for that. 

The important question now is: 
What about vour cows? Are you good 
to them? Do you Know them? Are 
you just to them? Do you expect them 
to work miracles; or @o you only ask 
them to give you what you give them, 
only in a different form? If they are 
not able to do that, you have no fur- 
ther use for them in the dairy. If they 
are doing that, then they deserve to 
be treated with «a:ndness, considera- 
tion and justice. What about your 
cows? 





FEED FOR THE DAIRY BULL, 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a satisfactory ra- 
tion for a thoroughbred Holstein bull 
in service as well as for yearling bull 
calves. The feeds at hand are corn, 
45 cents per bushel: corn and cob 
meal for the grinding; bran, 95 cents 
per hundred; shorts, $1.10 per hun- 
dred; oil meal, $2.25 per hundred, and 
cottonseed meal, $1.55 per hundred. 
For roughage I have clover hay and 
corn stover.” 


A grain ration of about ten 
of broken ear corn, three parts of jr. 
and one part of oil meal together sr; 
what clover hay and corn stover }.. 
will eat should be about right for ¢), 
bull in service. For the yearlino bull 
calves we should give in additio, 


to 
the roughage ration just me ntioned vs 
grain mixture of about ten parts oj 
broken ear corn, five parts of }, res 


and two parts of oil meal. 

It would be cheaper to decrease ; 
amount of bran in the ration an, 
substitute cottonseed meal fo; l 
meal. But we fear that unde; 
conditions the bowels of the ills 
would not keep in such good condition 
and the general health as a resyjt 
being lower, the service given would 
not be so good. Have any of our reaq- 
ers found rations which are particy- 
larly satisfactory for dairy bulls? 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


The best of all 
dairy investments 
Saves $10. to $15. 
per cow every year 


The De Laval | Separator Co. 
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UNSKILLED LABOR 
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One of the extremely fertile valleys of Montana, about 60 miles long 
and 10 miles wide, situated in the south central part of the state be- 
tween the Big Belt and Little Belt Mountains. This district has recently 
been connected with the outside world by the construction of a new 
railroad from Ringling, on the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway, through the valley to White Sulphur Springs. 


Offers Unusual Advantages 





The country is new, 


so land values are low. There is also consid- 


erable government land that may be homesteaded. 


The fertility of the soil, together with the mild climate, assures 
large yields of wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, clover, alfalfa and 
timothy, also all kinds of vegetables and small fruits. 


Read up about this new country and learn of its wonder- 
ful opportunities. Literature containing government statistics, 
land values and much other valuable information is issued by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railways 


This literature and full information will be sent free on request to 


O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 


750 Marquette Bidg. 


F. A. MILLER 
Passenger 


CHICAGO 
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Takes possession of 
a fertile quarter 
section in 


Southwest 
Kansas 


There’s not much vacant land left in 
Kansas. The five southwestern counties 
have remained unsettled and undeveloped 
because of inadequate transportation. 
The Santa Fe is building new lines to 
serve this territory, and thousands of 
farms next season will be put to creating 
wealth. This is your opportunity to get 

a good Kansas farm cheap. The terms 
> - advantageous, the results certain. 

‘If you had taken a Kansas farm ten 
years ago and developed it with intelli- 
gence and vigor, you, too, would now be 
lending money to Wall Street, as other 
Kansas farmers are doing. You, too, 
would have a piano in your parlor and 
an automobile in your barn. 

The next best thing is not to lose this 
opportunity of securing a quarter section 
of this splendid wheat land. 

Besides wheat, oats and barley, you can 
get good profits out of speltz, milo-maize 
and kaffir-corn fed to your own stock. 
Hogs thrive on milo and kaffir, and dis- 
ease is unknown. Western Kansas farm- 
ers find peanuts a splendid hog feed, 
easily grown and easily fed. Broom corn 
brings fancy prices, and potatoes, garden 
truck, fruit and alfalfa will all do well 
for you. 

There are some flowing artesian wells 
in this territory, and everywhere that 
wells have been put down water comes to 
within thirty to sixty feet of the surface. 
Irrigation by pumping will doubtless be 
commonly practiced, and the tremen- 
dously increased yields will pay big divi- 
dends on the small investment required 
for gasoline or oil driven pumps. 

The climate is pleasant and healthful. 
Your boys and girls will find good 
schools. Churches, social clubs and 
farmers’ institutes are being organized. 
Rural telephones and free delivery are 
coming in. In every way development is 
rapid, and only a few years will give you 
every advantage that older communities 
have. 

You can secure a quarter section (160 
acres) for only $200 down. The price is 
$10 to $15 an acre. The terms are aston- 
ishingly liberal. Only one-eighth down 
and one-eighth each year after the sec- 
ond year, with interest at only 6 per cent. 
You see you have two full seasons before 
a second payment on the principal is 
required. 

For further information write for 
illustrated descriptive folder containing 
map and full details. 


Santa Fe Land Improvement Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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as autos 8, Learn te xan mn Pe pon ~ — 
ectomobiles. Equip yourself fora paying — on 
or + abe rs is 


for 
the lar; cat and ‘best auto schoo! in the Weet in 
large, new build 
aocenorien, many makes of autos. Individual ex- 
perience in large touring cars. Write for booklet. 


_ NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS’N ~ 
2858 North 20th Street OmaAHA, NEB. 


CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double Row 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any size and thickness. One 
man and a horse will cut more ice in 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
man can use. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days” use. 
sk for catalogue and :niroductory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS,220 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE STORY OF BLUE VIOLET. 


The Indian remained silent tor a few 
minutes, gazing into the fire; then be- 
gan: 

Wyandotte is the name of a small 
tribe of good Indians that used to live 
far, far from here, on the banks of a 
great river. They are all gone now, 
and are scattered like the leaves of 
autumn. Wyandotte Wyolyo is a great 
Indian god, who loved his people as 
the eagle loves its young. Wyandotte 
is his home. It is a great cave—one 
moon, two moon, three moon journey 
from here. 

Great hills surround the cave, and 
wolves whose numbers are as the peb- 
bles of the river guard its door. Two 
devils with fiery breath stand inside 
the doorway to consume anyone un- 
lawfully trying to enter; but if one 
who has no good right to enter should 
succeed in passing beyond the portals 
of the cave, death would overtake him 
before he could return to the sun- 
light. There are many rooms and pas- 
sageways, and one who does not know 
the key to the labyrinth of the cave 
would be lost in the recesses of its 
stony heart and would perish miser- 
ably. Hanging from the roof of the 
cave and springing from its floor are 
white devils, some of them two, four, 
ten times bigger than a man, and these 
devils laugh at those who are lost in 
their midst, and drive them mad. 

Many, many moons ago—so many 
that their number is like the trees of 
a great forest, aye, like the leaves of 
the trees in spring—there lived not far 
from this marvelous cave a tribe of 
Indians calling themselves Wyan- 
dottes. For many years they did not 
know of the cave, for it was hidden 
amidst bare and rocky hills, and they 
did not climb those hills because their 
god, Wyandotte Wyolyo, lived among 
them, and the place of his home was 
sacred to them. 

Long, long ago, one spring when the 
deer were bringing forth their young, 
and the leaves of the forest were burst- 
ing into bud, a tribe of people whose 
faces bore the color of the white, poor 
ground whereon maize will not grow, 
came down the great river on which 
the Wyandottes lived, built their 
houses, and planted their crops on the 
rich, black ground near the river’s 
bank. 

Summers came and went, and the 
white-faced tribe swarmed into the 
home of the Wyandottes, always with 
increasing numbers. The new tribe 
stole from the Wyandottes their rich- 
est ground, whereon to grow their own 
maize and tobacco. If the Wyandottes 
complained, the whites fell upon them 
and beat them, and killed them with 
magic rods that breathed forth fire 
and death. The white tribe stole not 
only the home of the Wyandottes and 
the rich fields their fathers had culti- 
vated, but the new people killed the 
game of the forest, and what they did 
not kill they drove from the land with 
the thunder of their arms. 

Of all the peoples of the earth, the 
Wyandotte maidens were the most 
beautiful. Their great eyes were as 
tender as the mother doe’s, and they 
sparkled like the stars in the blue- 
black sky on a moonless night. Their 
faces were like the fair full moon, and 
to look upon them brought joy to their 
husbands in time of trouble. Their na- 
tures were like the balmy spring, and 
their breath was like the south wind, 
sighing through the forest when the 
sweet haw blooms. The Great Father 
loved the Wyandottes, and he said in 
the beginning: 

“I will give to this tribe the most 
beautiful maidens of all the earth, to 
make glad and strong the hearts of 
the braves,” 





I was of that tribe, and my heart is 
sore for the sake of my scattered peo- 
ple. 

When the men of the white tribe 
saw our beautiful maidens, they cov- 
eted them and coaxed them from us. 
When the maidens could not be 
coaxed, the white men stole them, kept 
them for a time, and killed them with 
hardship and blows. 

Once upon a time, so many summers 
ago that I have lost the count, there 
lived among the Wyandottes a young 
man who was called by his friends 
“Monyomo,” which means in the lan- 
guage of the whites, “The Big Man 
Who Talks Little.” Monyomo, when 
still young, was a brave hunter. He 
feared neither man nor beast, loved 
his god, was a true son to his father, 
and gave to each man his due, whether 
it were of good or evil. I will not 
speak of his virtues, for the man who 
sings the song of his own praise will 
find that none but fools tg’-o up the 
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“He wanted none save a little maiden 
named ‘lonwah’.” 


refrain. I was Monyomo, but Mon- 
yomo died of grief, and now Wyan- 
dotte lives in his place. 

When Monyoms grew to manhood, 
his friends told him to take a wife, 
for, said they, “a wife is to man what 
the sun and the rains of spring are to 
the maize.” But among all the beau- 
tiful Wyandotte maidens there was 
none he wanted save a little maiden of 
tender years named “Ionwah,” which 
means “Blue Violet.” She was too 
young to be a‘wife, but Monyomo 
looked upon her and loved her, and 
said he would wait. 

One cold winter, when the earth was 
white and the trees were black, the 
old chief of the Wyandottes died, and 
Monyomo was chosen to rule the tribe. 
Then he took Blue Violet to his wig- 
wam, that she.might grow up to love 
him and be his wife when the cloak of 
woman hood should fal! upon her. 

In those times the hearts of the 
Wyandottes were sad, for the white 
people continued to pour in upon their 
hunting-ground, and were growing 
more insolent and more oppressive ev- 
ery year. Often we counselled togeth- 

er to learn from our wise men a plan 
whereby we might stem the swift tor- 
rent of destruction that was rushing 
down upon our people. The young 
men desired war; but the old men said 
to wait the wait of a just cause, and 
that Wyandotte Wyolyo, the god of 











our tribe, would bring us help all in 
his own good time. 

My heart longed for war, but my 
head told me that this terrible tribe 
that had come upon us like a cloud of 
locusts to steal our homes, would glad- 
ly rob us of our lives, and would take 
our young women to work for them as 
slaves. 

Monyomo cared not for his life, al- 
though the future was rosy with the hue 
of a spring sunrise, and he wanted to 
live to hold Blue Violet ,to his heart as 
wife, and to see his child upon her 
breast. He had not suffered from the 
depredations of the whites save in the 
suffering of his tribe. Many of those 
who spoke for war had been maimed 
and beaten by the whites. Others had 
lost their sweethearts, wives and chil- 
dren. All such ’onged for war, and 
were glad to welcome death for the 
sake of a just revenge. 

It is much easier for a man to be 
wise and prudent in the face of injury 
to others than it is to think twice if 
he himself has been wronged. Mon- 
yomo had not felt the hand of the 
white man; therefore, he, as chief, 
found it easy to decide with the old 
men, and the tribe did not then go to 
war. 

Two springs, two summers, and two 
winters came and passed like the flight 
of a bird over our heads. The third 
spring had sent its welcome messen- 
gers of wild flowers, and the leaves 
of the trees were eager to drink the 
sun. 

The rarest flower to bloom that 
spring was Blue Violet, and Monyomo 
told his tribe that he would pluck the 
beautiful blossom at the next new 
moon, and would wear it on his heart. 

Upon the day before the  sharp- 
horned moon was due, Monyomo went 
forth to kill a deer for his wedding 
feast. It was a bright, warm day, such 
as gladdens the hearts of the wild- 
flowers; but it was the blackest day 
of Monyomo’s life. 

Before the sun had started down the 
hill of the sky, Monyomo had killed a 
rare, fat buck, and, with his trophy 
over his shoulders, hurried home to 
lay it at the feet of the maiden who, 
next day, would be his bride. He had 
left Blue Violet drinking in the warm 
sun with the other wild flowers, but 
when heerreturned his friends met him, 
saying: 

“Make strong your heart, Monyomo, 
or grief will crush it!” 

Where a man loves, there will his 
heart fly as a mother bird turns ever 
toward her nestlings; so my thoughts 
at once turned to Blue Violet. 

“Is she ill?” I asked. 

“Worse, friend, worse,” answered my 
people, fearing to look me in the face. 

“Is she dead? Life of my life, is 
she dead?” I asked. 

“Worse, friend, worse,” 
answer. 

“Ah, the whites!” I cried, and my 
head hung in anguish. 

“Yes,” answered my friends. “Five 
white men rode into our village when 
all our young braves were away. One 
of the white tribe saw Biue Violet and 
tried to coax her to go with him. She 
refused. Then he took her in his arms, 
placed her before him on his horse, 
and rode away with her.” 

The weight of the white man’s hand 
had fallen upon me, and I knew why so 
many of our men had counseled for 
war. The deer I was carrying fell to 
the ground. I turned my back upon 
my wigwam and went out among the 
hills of Wyandotte Wyolyo, to be alone 
with my sorrow and my god. I climbed 
the rocky steeps until nightfall; then 
I shouted aloud to Wyandotte Wyolyo 
and told him of my grief. When I had 
spoken, a great black cloud came upon 
the sky before me, and on the cloud, 
fire from heaven burned the figure of 
a blood-red tomahawk. Soon Wyan- 
dotte Wyolyo, the god, spoke in tones 
of rolling thunder: 


came the 


“Go back to your village, Monyomo, 
and gather your braves. On the mor- 
row’s hight, when the new moon has 


with the sleeping sun, 


gone to rest 
3urn and 


march upon the white tribe. 


kill! Burn and kill! Spare not! That 
which the people of this accursed race 
have done to you, do you even so to 


them, a thousand-fold. An honest man 
pays his just debts, and the debt of a 


righteous vengeance must be paid by 
every brave that owes it. When you 
have killed the whites and burned 
their houses, take the maiden, Blue Vi- 
olet. Bring her to me and leave her 
on the stone whereolu you are now 
standing. She shall be your sacrifice 


to me. She is the price I ask for giv- 
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ing you revenge. Do you promise that 
sacrifice?” 

Monyomo sadly gave his promise to 
the god and hurried back to the tribe. 
Word was passed among the warriors, 
and the next day was spent in sharp- 
ening knives and tomahawks. The sun 
seemed to stand still in the sky, so 
slowly did it drag its weary way across 
the blue, and when it had sunk, the 
new moon hung like a taunting lag- 
gard in the blackened west. That 
night was to have been my wedding 
feast, but in its place there would be 
a wedding of death, and my tomahawk 
should be the high priest. 

After a weary time of waiting, the 
moon sank into the arms of the sun, 
and darkness fell upon the river and 
the hills. Monyomo and his braves 
started silently for the village of the 
whites. By midnight they were upon 
it. Not a word was spoken. So silent- 
ly did the Wyandottes do their work 
that even the watch dogs were not 
aroused. Dark, noiseless figures glided 
here and there and everywhere among 
the houses, and quick as an eagle 
pounces upon its prey, half the wig- 
wams in the white village were in 
flames. 


Monyomo had said to his men: “Kill 
and kill, but spare the women, and 
watch for Blue Violet.” 

Soon the white men began to run 
from their houses, but they all met 
death. They fell before the just ven- 


geance of the Wyandottes, as the corn 
falls before the corn knife. Monyomo 
ran from house to house, calling, “Blue 
Violet, Blue Violet, Blue Violet!” 
When he had almost despaired of find- 
ing her, she answered and ran, laugh- 
ing and weeping, to his arms. But he 
did not take her to his heart. He said: 
“You are not for me. I will tell you 
when we go back to the hills.” 

Of that night’s work I love to speak. 

“There is the man who stole me,’ 
cried Blue Violet, 
man just emerging from a door. I 
sprang upon him as a wildcat springs 
upon its prey. I disdained my toma- 
hawk, and did not touch my knife. I 
clutched his throat, and killed him 
with these hands. 

No woman or child perished by act 
of ours, but every man of the white 
village died that night, and was left 
for the carrion crows. When our task 
was finished, we hurried back to the 
hills and prepared for war. We knew 
that the whites would come from far 
and near to wage the war of extermi- 
nation against our tribe, so we coun- 
seled among ourselves to learn, if pos- 
sible, what was best to do. 

First of all, it was our duty to offer 
Blue Violet as a sacrifice to Wyandotte 
Wyolyo. I loved my god, but my heart 
was as heavy as a black stone at the 
thought of losing my bride. The morn- 
ing after the battle I did not go near 
her. I was sick with grief, and was 
not brave enough to tell her the truth. 
I could endure my own pain much 
easier than I could bear her suffer- 
ings. Presently she came to me and 
said: 

“Will you not take your bride, Mon- 
yomo?” 

“IT can not; I can not!” I answered, 
turning my face from her. 

“Why can you not?” she asked. “It 
is my right to know, for it was not of 
my will that I was stolen by the 
whites.” 

“It is not because you were stolen 
by the whites, Blue Violet, that I do 
not take you for my wife. You are 
stil! to me what the pure violet of 
spring is to the sun, what the sweet- 
brier blossom is to the sighing wind. I 
Would gladly give all I have in the 
world, my life, my heart, to call you 
wife; but the god, Wyandotte Wyolyo, 
demands you, a sacrifice, as the price 
of your rescue and our vengeance.” 

Tears came to her eyes, and she 
said: 

“But I am here, and our people have 
had their revenge. We need not pay 
the debt to Wyandotte Wyolyo. He 
can but kill us. I do not fear death; 
it is but a dreamless sleep beneath the 
flowers in spring and the snows in win- 
ter; but I do want you for my husband, 
and I am unhappy that you, who have 
waited so long and patiently for me, 
should forego the happiness your life 
has earned. Wyandotte Wyolyo will 
not know, nor will he care. Keep me 
for your own, Monyomo. The god will 
forget your promise, and the sun will 
shine once more for you and for me.” 

It hurt my ears to hear her en- 
treaties, but with nimble tongue she 
spoke from an overflowing heart, and 


pointing to a white | 








_ vengeance. 





almost tempted me to break my word 
with the god who had given us our 
She drew me to her side 
and painted the picture of the future 
with such sweet grace that it took all 
my manhood to resist entering into the 
heaven of her love. But my manhood 
came to my help, and | left her weep- 
ing. 

That evening I led her to the barren 
hills and left her amid their desolation, 
standing on the spot whereon I had 
stood before the god. 


We rested for a week, but we knew | 
From time to | 


that trouble was ahead. 





time our scouts brought in news that | 


the white tribe was gathering a great 
army of men, 
and with great guns on 
that they were coming to 
tribe from the face of the earth, 


wheels, and 
wipe our 
as a 


armed with small guns | 


warrior wipes the war paint from his | 


forhead after battle. We watched and 
waited for their approach. 

Another sharp-horned moon 
come, and the Wyandottes had begun 
to hope that the whites would not mo- 
lest them; but one day, as the sun was 
sinking, our scouts came running to 
tell us that the white man’s army was 
but two hours distant. 

We called a council of the wise men 
and the braves to determine what we 
should do. Our scouts said the white 
man’s army outnumbered the Wyan- 
dottes as the leaves of a tree outnum- 
ber the fruit. I and our warriors 
wanted to fight and die; but the wise 











“I led her to the barren hills and left her.” 


men said we must consider the women, 
the children, and the aged. 

They said: “The white man will 
have no mercy on these, and though 
death is sweet when it comes to a 
brave man fighting in a cause he loves, 
it is terrible to those who can not re- 
sist, but must die while the blood is 
cold in fear. -These white men will kill 
our women, children, aged and feeble 
ones, and will carry our young women 
into a captivty worse than death. We 
must not fight. We will escape to the 
hills; and thence we may be able to 
travel toward the setting sun, where 
the curse of the white man’s shadow 
has not fallen.” 

That night we left our wigwams and 
started for the hills of Wyandotte Wy- 
olyo, hoping that the god that had 
given us vengeance would lead us from 
under the yoke. When we reached the 
top of the first foothill, we could see 
the white men’s army swarming in our 
deserted village. We saw the flames 
of our wigwams, and as the shadows 
of night were about to fall, we saw the 
white men hurrying toward us in pur- 
suit. But the white man is lazy, and 
will not work at night. Soon after 
dark we saw their camp fires, and then 
we sent back scouts to watch their 
camp. 

The road ahead of us was unknown 
to any of our tribe, for the hills were 
sacred to our god, and we had never 
trespassed upon them. In the darkness 
of the night we rested; but before the 
east was pink we rose with the gray 
dawn, and again took up our journey 
to our god, in the hope that he would 
help us in the time of our dire need. 

Hardly had we started when we saw 
the enemy in pursuit. The white men 
were all young and active. Our braves 
were active, too, and they might easily 
have escaped; but our women, children 
and old men moved slowly, and there 
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Dec. 27, 1912. WALLACES’ FARMER 
was no thought in our hearts of de- | fice to the god of our people. She 
serting them. stood until nightfall where you left 


By noon the white men were so close 
upon us that their bullets almost 
yeached our braves, who were guard- 
ing the rear. The whites would be 
upon us in less than half of half an 
hour. I saw no hope, and in despera- 
tion prepared to die fighting. Our peo- 
ple numbered léss than ten score souls. 
The work the whites had begun a few 
years before would soon be finished, 

nd our tribe would be like the sun- 
light of yesterday. 

To continue our flight was hopeless. 
We could die where we were quite as 
well as farther on. Therefore I said: 

“My people, we will ascend this hill, 
pass to the other side, and stop at the 
spot where Wyandotte Wyolyo gave 
me his promise of vengeance. There 
the rocks will give us some protection, 
and there our god may hear our cry 
for help. If he does not hear us, we 
will offer our blood as a sacrifice to 
him, and he will avenge our wrongs.” 

Before us was a high hill, shaped 
like the half of an egg. When we 
reached the top, the white men were 
at the foot, shouting and triumphant, 
thirsting for our blood, and confident 
of getting it. The Wyandottes hurried 
down the north side of the hill, and 
when they were half way toward the 
fot, I recognized the spot whereon I 
had left Blue Violet a month before, a 
hacrifice to our god. I shouted to my 
people to stop, and then I called to 
Wyandotte Wyolyo for help. I had 
called thrice when the answer came. 
By my side grew a great flowering 
bush that sprang from the hard rock 
as good sometimes comes from evil, 
and from the bush came Blue Violet. 
I took her to my arms, and said: 

“The white men are upon us. Their 
numbers are as the stars on a clear 
night. Ask Wyandotte Wyolyo to help 
us or we are lost!” 

She turned quickly to the flowering 
bush, drew it to one side, and said: 

“Enter here.” 

I looked, and there I beheld, opening 
into the rock, a doorway lareg enough 
for three stooping men to enter at the 
same time. I lost not one moment, but 
immediately ordered my people to en- 
ter this refuge the god had offered us. 
The women, children, and the aged 
ones were the first to enter the home 
of Wyandotte Wyolyo; then the young 
men followed, and the last to go was 
Monyomo. He lingered, hidden by the 
flowering bush, to watch the white 
men. He had not long to wait, for 
hardly had the last of the Wyandottes 
entered the home of their god when the 
white men came swarming to the crest 
of the hill, like wolves in pursuit of a 
doe. They were shouting in triumph, 
and were ready with theoir guns to 
send death upon the Indians, whom 
they expected to see on the open 
ground below them. They paused for 
a moment on the crest of the hill, and 
then rushed down among the rocks, ex- 
pecting there to find us hiding like 
foxes. Half-way down the hill they 
halted by the flowering bush and 
cursed and growled like wolves disap- 
pointed of their prey. I watched from 
behind the flowering bush, and I felt 
that my people were safe. Had not 
Wyandotte Wyolyo made for us a ref- 
uge in the heart of the rock? Had he 
not given us life at the hands of the 
sacrifice we had made to him? 

All day the whites sought us among 
the rocks; but when evening came, 
they marched back over the hills, and 
I, hiding behind the rocks, watched 
them until they were lost in the dark- 
ness of the night. Then I entered into 
the heart of the rock where my people 
were hiding, to cheer them with the 
hews that our enemy had left us with 
our god. 

I found the Wyandottes sitting hand 
in hand in a great vaulted chamber. 
Surely no one could doubt that it was 
the handiwork of our god. In it there 
was room for all and for many more. 
I did not see all the chamber when I 
first entered, but when I told my peo- 
ple that the white men had departed, 
our braves crept out through the flow- 
ering bush to gather wood, and we 
kindled a fire. Then all the marvels 
of this wondrous home of our won- 
drous god were shown to our eyes. 

I asked for Blue Violet. I was sit- 
ting by the fire, and soon she knelt by 
my side. She placed her arms about 
my neck, saying: 

“My Monyomo, Wyandotte Wyolyo 
has given me back to you, but Blue 
Violet is dying for food. She has eaten 
only a handful of roots and a few ber- 
ries since you left her here, a sacri- 


“he has earned it. 





her, but Wyandotte Wyolyo did not 
come. She was tired and cold, and 
when a bird flew from the flowering 
bush, she thought to find a poor shelter 
under the branches and the leaves, but 
when she stooped to lie down beneath 
the bush, the god made an opening in 
the rock for his bride, and she entered. 
Here she waited, faithful to your com- 
mand, for Wyandotte Wyolyo to come 
and take her; but he did not come, 
and now he has returned her to you, 
Monyomo, and she will never leave you 
again.” 

Her cheeks, once so round and red, 
were sunken and gray. Her great eyes, 
once so soft and brown, were dim, and 
her breath came fitfully. My Blue Vio- 
let had faded while dutifully waiting 
for her god to take her, that she might 
save her tribe. 

I was up before the sun next morn- 
ing, and, Wyandotte Wyolyo giving me 
good fortune, I soon killed a doe and 
took it to Blue Violet and my people. 
Blue Violet ate sparingly of the meat, 
and then she sat beside me with her 
head upon my breast. Thus we sat 
for hours in sweet silence. I thought 
she slept, but after a time her thin 
hand grew cold, and I knew she slept 
the sleep of death. We buried her 
among the rocks of Wyandotte Wyol- 
yo’s home; and, saving Balserbrent 
and Tomandybilladdison, who have 
been kind to me, I hate every white 
man that breathes the breath of life! 

While I was watching the white men 
Blue Violet had shown my people an 
opening to an inner cave. The open- 
ing was so small that iwo persons 
could not pass through together, and 
a very large man would find difficulty 
in entering it at all. The opening was 
so cunningly concealed by rocks that 
one in the first cavern might easily 
fail to find it. This second doorway in 
the rock led to the real home of the 
god, Wyandotte Wyoly6. 

In it are beautiful chambers, as many 
as the fishes in the river. One must 
learn their winding ways if he would 
walk through them, or he will perish 
in the heart of the rocks. In the cham- 
bers and halls of this great cave are 
the white devils that guard the home 
of the god; but the god turned them 
to rock for the sake of his people, and 
drove the wolves from the door, that 
we might find refuge from the whites. 

The Wyandottes lived in the home 
of their god for many moons, but the 
white men sought our lives, and one 
by one our braves were killed while 
seeking food for the old people, the 
children, and the squaws. We lived 
like hunted wild beasts, and were al- 
ways in the shadow of death. Our life 
was half death for want of food, but at 
times we were able to take from the 
white men a poor mouthful. 

One day our braves brought in three 
white men whom they had captured. 
The white men all died that night. 

At the foot of the hill where the 
white men had been captured was a 
wagon that had belonged to them. We 
hoped to find food in the wagon, but 
we found nothing save fine silks, rich 
cloths, and five small chests, which we 
carried to the cave. In these chests 
was gold—the white man’s god. For 
it he will give his blood, his life, his 
honor. It was worthless to us. We 
could not eat it, and we dared not go 
among the whites to use it in buying 
food. 

Our people were starving, and one 
by one they died, until there were left 
out of the ten score souls barely four 
score. These left the cave by ones 
and twos, and a day dawned when 
Monyomo sat alone in the home of his 
god and begged for death. 

But death is a blessing that Wyan- 
dotte Wyolyo sends to man only when 
Monyomo had not 
earned his black crown, so he left the 
cave, kissed the rock under which Blue 
Violet lay, and ever since that day has 
been a wanderer upon the face of this 
hard, cruel earth. 

From you, Tomandybilladdison, and 
from you, Balserbrent, I have had the 
first kindness that has ever come to 
me by the hand of a white man. I and 
my peopie are to the white people what 
the doe is to the wolf. May the God 
of your people and the god of my peo- 
ple judge between us. I have said. 





Wyandotte wound his blanket about 
him, took his gun, knife, and hatchet, 
and started for the door. We begged 
him to remain, and offered him our 
hut for a home, but he shook his head. 
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R. Hosmer and his son bought a 
farm near Rolla, Mo., a few years 
back, at an average of $10 to $15 

er acre. To-day that farm couldn't be 
ught for $75 to $150 per acre, and is bring- 
ing an annual net income of over $5,000, 


When the Hasmers took hold of this place, 
it was said that the corn couldn't be grown 
high enough to hide a 10-year old boy — 
but now they are making from 60 to 80 
bushels per acre regularly. And they are 
averaging around $90 per year per cow! 


H. S. Harris says: “My milk production for 
the six months from April to November 
(milking an average of 15 cows, about one- 
half of which are two-year olds), was 8,135 
gallons, which sold at 16 cents per gallon, 
or $1,301.60. Feed ali raised on my farm, 
except salt.” 


Mr. Holloway, another Ozark dairyman, 
says: “I find this country the best for 
farming and far the best for dairying. The 
healthful, mild climate cannot be beat. I 
know this, for I have traveled a great deal; 
have been in nearly every State in the Union.” 


These experiences prove what an expert on 
dairy husbandry said a while back: “Not 
only are the Ozarks adapted for dairying 
but are certain to be noted far and 
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wide in the future for this industry 
Butter fat can be produced cheaper in 
the Ozarks than anywhere else.” 


With plenty of good pasture land, an 
unlimited amount of pure water, with 
soil that will grow every variety of grains 
and grasses, with short, mild winters 
that permit grazing most of the year and 
make expensive shelter unnecessary — 
stock raising of every kind is more pror 


fitable in the Ozarks, 


Ozark farmers are producing pork at 24 
cents a pound, and selling it at 8 cents 
or more. They are making around $12 
per ewe; with the sheep feeding almost 
entirely on native wild grass. 


The closeness of Kansas City, Memphis 
and St. Louis — offering tip-top prices 
—has a great deal to do with the big 
net profits which Ozark farmers get. 


But all these advantages mean more 
when it is realized that good land can 
be bought now in the Ozarks at $12 to 
$15 per acre. It’s a proposition that 
deserves any man’s serious thought and 
investigation right ow / 
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Do Your HOISTING 


Yes, sir, that’s just what we mean! TRY this hoist. Let it lift your wagon 
body, gas engine, slaughtered hog—anything, or try it out on that saggy length 
of wire fence that needs stretching. 


trouble, temper and /ugging it save 


have gone wild over because it’s so han 
—because it s¢mp/rfies all their lifting. 


acts on the pull rope. 


heavier the load, the tighter the grip. 


The hoist, which can be used equally 
well as hoist and wire stretcher, is fitted 
with an automatic locking device that 
The lock is in the 
upper block. The instant you let up onthe 
pull rope, zip! goes the lock which takes a 
bull-dog grip on the rope—holds it until] 5 
you are ready to lower the load. And the|s§ 


This is the only successful self-locking 
device on the market with a patent adjust- 
ment for ropes of allconditions. Its success 
is due toits extreme simplicity. Absolutely 
nothing to get out of gear—nothing to slip 


HALL MFG. CO.,157Main st, Monticello, la. 






Days 
FREE 


EIU 





Use this hoist for 30 days! If the time, 
s isn’t worth a dozen Jumbos, don’t keep it. 


<@)> Jumbo Safety Hoist and Wire Stretcher 


Here’s a hoist that thousands of farmers 


—nothing to wear out or give way. It will 
dy } last alifetime andIT’S SAFE. That’s why 
it’s popular. 

Over 60,000 of these hoists in various 
sizes areinuse. Made of best steel, criti- 
cally tested and inspected before shipment. 

Ghtpoed for 30 days’ 

FREE use anywhere; 
guaranteed every- 
where. BesidesJumbo 


9 
sizes of Hall Safety 
Hoists—capacity, 40 
lbs. to 4 tons. 

Mail your name and 
your dealer's for the 
catalog and that Bi 
Free Offer right now 











While he was standing in the door, I 
said: 


dotte.” 

glare of anger, and said: 

good could come from a white man’s 
heart. You have been kind to me be- 
cause you hoped to find the gold. Hope 
no more.” 


we took you in and cared for you, and 
nursed you back to life,” said Balser. 





answered, “True.” 


“Tell us where the cave is, Wyan- 
He turned quickly upon us with a 


“I wondered if good for the sake of 


“We knew nothing of the gold when 


His face seemed to soften, and he 
Then he went out 





et nm 


into the darkness and we saw him no 
more. 


ENJOY THE WINTER MONTHS _IN 
CALIFORNIA—THE LAND OF OUT- 
DOOR LIFE AND UNEQUALED 
ATTRACTIONS. 

Three daily trains to California, the 
Overland Limited, the Los Angeles Lim- 
ited and the China and Japan Mail, be- 
tween Chicago and California, make close 
connection with train service from_ all 
points on The North Western Line. They 
form the most splendid and complete 
transcontinental service, and offer choice 
of routes going one way and returning 
another, without extra charge. Send for 
booklets and information, or call on_ any 
ticket agent of The North Western Line, 

—Paid Advertisement, 
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lowa Horticultural Society 


The program of the Iowa Horticultural 
Society is always good. Likewise, the 
attendance always seems to be small, 
the number rarely running much over 


fifty or sixty. And the officers, with but 
few changes, are the same from year to 
year. 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week, morning, noon and night, the 
horticulturists were in session. They 
discussed onions, roses, apples, and vari- 
jous other things in an interesting and 
practical way, yet for some reason the 
common people were not in attendance. 
There were professors and professional 
fruit growers, and men who ride horti- 
culture as their hobby, but the ordinary 
farmer was conspicuous .by his absence. 
Can it be that horticulture is of no real 
importance to the lowa farmer? Study- 
ing the statistics of the state, we must 
confess that orchards and garden truck 
are of small importance as compared to 
farm crops. Where one dollar comes in 
from apples, pears, small fruit, garden 
truck and flowers, twenty dollars comes 
in from corn, oats, wheat, hay, etc., to 
the lowa farmer. This will not always 
be so. Horticulture is every year gain- 
ing ground. 

3ut really it is wrong to look at horti- 
cultuer in a purely financial way. Hor- 
ticulture is more of an art than is pure 
farming. There is sentiment connected 
with the growing of fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers. This intangible thing upon 
which no value can be plated is what 
seems to appeal to many of the old-time 
horticulturists. It does not appeal to the 
mass of people, and we fear never will. 

Wednesday afternoon, during which 
time we were in attendance at the hor- 
ticultural meeting, we were much inter- 
ested when Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Minne- 
sota, told how the fruit growers of that 
state combined during the last year to 
cooperate in the marketing of their pro- 
duce. He said that in years past there 
had been coéperative fruit growers’ as- 
sociations, but that they had not worked 
together; in fact, they competed fiercely, 
one jocality with another, on the big mar- 
kets of Minnesota. Now they will con- 
trol the market and not cut each others’ 
throats. The result will be an even sup- 
ply of fruits and vegetables, at a less 
cost to the consumer and a much greater 
profit to the grower. 

The movement toward = codperation 
among the fruit growers of Minnesota 
was started just a vear ago by the State 
Horticultural Society, which appointed a 
committee to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws for such an = association. The 
following constitution, which we = repro- 
duce because of its simplicity, was the 
result: 

“We, the undersigned, realizing the ad- 
vantage to be gained by drawing the fruit 
growers of Minnesota more closely to- 
gether, and the advantage to be gained 
by coéjperation among said growers, to 
the end that they may secure the most 
favorable marketing for their produce and 
attain the highest standard of quality of 
fruit produced and sold in Minnesota, do 
hereby agree to form an association or 
corporation for mutual advantage, and 
not for profit, and to that end do hereby 
make, subscribe and adopt the following 
articles of incorporation.” 

These articles of incorporation, in brief, 
are: 

1. It is to be a purely co-operative 
association and can perform no services 
nor handle any wares for profit. 

2. The cost of selling any produce or 
securing any supplies for members shall 
be based on the actual cost of operation, 
shall be taken on a percentage basis, and 
shall be fixed from time to time by the 
board of directors. 

3. Non-members may have all the 
services of the association, but a 2 per 
cent extra charge will be placed against 
any such services rendered. 

4. To attain the object of the associa- 
tion, the formation of local organizations 
is to be stimulated. This is accomplished 
by making the membership fee for an 
active local association the same as that 
for a single isolate! grower. Such se- 
cures the formation of large or carlots 
collective shipments which market to 
better advantage than do small local 
shipments. 

5. Membership is continuous. It lasts 
from the date of the payment of the fee 
which is $5.00 for an individual or an ac- 
tive association of individuals. The serv- 
ices of the central association are se- 
cured by a continuous contract issued 
by the manager at time of payment of 
the membership fee. This contract may 
be set aside for any purpose during any 
current year if the member gives notice 
in writing to the manager within date 
prescribed by the constitution. 

6. Voice in the association affairs ts 
had by annual voting certificates free to 
members by the manager and conveying 
power proportionate to producing power. 
The transfer of voting certificates can 
only be accomplished by the transfer of 
the lands on which they are based. 

7 While contracts are in force, mem- 
bers must sell all produce from their re- 
spective acreages, through the associa- 
tion, except in small lots for local con- 
sumption, or pay a fine for failure to do 
So. 

&. The executive affairs of the asso- 
ciation shal) be in direct control of the 
president, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, Who shall be elected at the 
regular yearly meeting of the association. 
This meeting is to oceur on the second 
day of the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society. 

9% The management shall be in imme- 
diate control of the manager elected at a 
fixed salary by the board of seven direc- 
tors who shall constitute a continuous 
body duly elected at the regular yearly 
meeting of the association: said board to 
have general direction and supervision of 
the affairs of the association. 

10. The presidents of all active local 
associations in the state shall consti- 
tute an advisory board to confer and act 
with the regularly elected board. ny 

During the past year the association 
has not had time to do much. Neverthe- 


less it has saved its members from 5 to 





15 cents per bushel on several hundred 
carloads of potatoes handled. The asso- 
ciation doing a big business, was able to 
secure a through rate from the railroads 
under conditions where heretofore indi- 
vidual growers have been obliged to pay 
local rates. 

But not all has been smooth sailing. 
There are some men who have not yet 
Jjearned that it pays to take the utmost 
pains in packing vegetables and fruit. 
Cleanness, neatness, and uniform quality 
must be drilled into the members of all 
such associations if the highest success 
is to be secured. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said that Minnesota is 
a great state for co-operation. Humor- 
ously he suggested that the reason for 
this is that there are so many Sandi- 
navians in Minnesota and so many Irish- 
men in Iowa. Being an Irishman, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick felt safe in making this 
statement. At any rate, Minnesota has 
over 500 co-operative creameries and 40 
co-operative live stock shipping associa- 
tions, in addition to a large number of 
co-operative grain elevators. We, in 
Iowa, have co-operative grain elevators 
and co-operative creameries, but we have 
no co-operative live stock shipping com- 
panies and no central co-operative organ- 
ization of the fruit and vegetable inter- 
ests. 

In conclusion Mr. Kirkpatrick said that 
he believed that the time would soon 
come when there would be a central co- 
operative association operating from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border. 
Such an association would control the 
fruit and vegetable supplies the year 
round, For instance, in the case of 
strawberries it would commence market- 
ing the produce of its members living on 
the Gulf of Mexico. ‘This might be in 
February or March. Then the associa- 
tion would follow the season north, mar- 
keting berries from its members in Ar- 
kansas and Missouri and at length in 
lowa and Minnesota, all the time seeing 
that every member got a square deal and 
that the consumers were given a square 
deal. This central association might fur- 
nish seed to its members. For instance, 
in the case of seed potatoes Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick said that at present northern grown 
seed potatoes were resold many times be- 
fore they reached the southern growers 
for whom they were destined. He would 
have the central association do this mar- 
keting direct. This final suggestion of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick's is, of course, more or 
less visionary, but some day it will no 
doubt be realized. 

President Pearson of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College at Ames gave the horticul- 
turists a short, to-the-point talk. He 
said that one of the greatest drawbacks 
of both agriculture and horticulture at 
present, is the difficulty in marketing. 
He told about the Hood River Valley in 
Oregon, Where on an area of land scarcely 
larger than taventy lowa farms, apple 
growers are co-operating to produce fruit 
which is known all over the world. Then 
he went on to say that if fifteen or twenty 
lowa farmers would only do what these 
fruit growers in Oregon are doing they 
would not only make a name for them- 
selves, but they would make money. 

If co-operative associations of farmers 
or fruit growers are to live the members 
must be loyal. To illustrate this point he 
told of a grower of strawberries who, by 
trickerv, passed off a load of poor berries 
on his co-operative fruit growing associa- 
tion. At the central marketing point the 
next day, the inspector of the association 
detected these poor berries and_ tele- 
graphed back to Londennvters. Next day 
when this farmer came in to sell his 
strawberries the manager of the associa- 
tion politely told him that his berries 
were not wanted. The man was very 
angry, called the association names and 
declared that he would sell his fruit to 
the commission men. But these men had 
previously been warned and they also 
would not buy his fruit. This man was 
in this way driven out of business and 
had to leave that part of the country. 

In his experience President Pearson has 
found horticulturists to be ready to co- 
operate vigorously for any movement to- 
ward the common good. For instance, in 
New York, where he has had most of his 
experience, it was reported to him once 
when he was commissioner of agriculture, 
that the brown-tailed moth had come into 
the state. This moth is a most dreaded 
foe and President Pearson knew that 
prompt measures must be taken. The 
first thing he did was to call in the presi- 
dents of the different horticultural socie- 
ties and ask them for advice. They all 
agreed that the sternest measures must 
be taken at once and as a result the pest 
in New York state was stamped out. In 
a similar way San Jose scale has been 
handled in that state. 

At the conclusion of his talk President 
Pearson made a brief statement as to the 
policy of the Iewa Agricultural College. 
He said that it was not the aim of the 
college to turn out leaders. Rather it was 
the aim to turn out men who could help 
their communities, and then after they 
proved able would gradually grow into 
positions of leadership as needed. The 
agricultural college, President Pearson 
said, furnishes a place where the young 
men of the farm can come in contact with 
the scientists and where they constantly 
may learn the most up-to-date things of 
agriculture. 

Many another good paper was given 
during the meeting of the association, but 
we do not have room for them in our 
present issue. Any of our readers who 
desire may secure all of these addresses 
by sending $1.00 membership fee to Wes- 
ley Green, Secretary State Horticultural 
Society, Des Moines, Iowa. 

In connection with the annual meeting 
was a good display of apples, pears and 
nuts. This varied but little from preced- 
ing years. The state displays of different 
varieties are always of interest, but we 
believe that a variation in the display 
might be made with profit to the exhibi- 
tors and to the general public. For in- 
stance, it might be well to have a larger 
display of packed fruit. A few carlot 
exhibits would also go well. It might be 
well to have displays of spraying ma- 
chinery. photographs and methods of till- 
ing orchards, smudge pots, and free cir- 
culars telling about the best varieties of 





fruit for different sections of Iowa. It 
might be well to have a moving picture 
show run in connection showing the va- 
rious orchard operations throughout the 
year. In this way horticulture might be 
made more attractive to the younger gen- 
eration. 

As usual, the officers of the preceding 
year were elected. They are: 

President, M J. Graham, of Adel; vice- 
president, F. P. Spencer, of Randolph; 
secretary, Wesley Greene, of Davenport; 
treasurer, Frank ©. Harrington, of Willi- 
amsburg. 

3oard of Directors—C. G. Blodgett, of 
Mount Pleasant; George H. Van Houten, 
of Lenox; Millard Harrington, of Williams- 
burg; W. B. Chapman, of Correctionville; 
W. C. Haviland, of Fort Dodge, and C. F. 
Gardner, of Osage. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Kansas Crops.—According to the report 
just issued by Secretary Coburn, the 1912 
Kansas crops have surpassed all previous 
records. The total value of the farm 
crops aggregate $324,988,943, which in- 
cludeh dairy products, poultry and eggs 
and animals sold for slaughter. The value 
of the latter, which should not be in- 
cluded in such a statement, aggregate 
$72,398,207. 


























Concrete Highways.—The Association of 
American Portland Cement Manufactur- 
ers with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Penn., Land Title Building, have issued a 
booklet on concrete highways which con- 
tains a mass of very valuable information 
on this general subject. Many such high- 
ways are fully described and illustrated 
and directions are given for making con- 
crete pavement in the different forms in 
which it has been found satisfactory. We 
presume this booklet may be obtained 
without charge by anyone who desires it 
and who makes application to the asso- 
ciation at the address above given. 


Sayings by Doctor Pearson.—The IIli- 
nois millionaire who recently died prac- 
tically penniless, after having given away 
about $5,000,00, left some very striking 
sayings. Here are a few: Give away 
your money ;it is exhilarating, and tends 
to longevity. The idea of giving while 
one’s alive will become epidemic as soon 
as men discover what fun it is. Live like 
a farmer, and you'll live like a prince. 
Men can live without eating ten days; 
they can’t do without pure air five min- 
utes. Don’t get angry and don’t get ex- 
cited; every time you fret, you lose a 
minute of life. Let a man abuse his 
stomach, and he'll get fidgety, cross to 
his family, and go to the devil. 

Intemperate Hens.—A Maine lady is a 
member of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and so she was terribly 
shocked to observe that all her hens were 
staggering around the yard in a disgrace- 
ful state of intoxication. Where did they 
get the liquor. The lady had preserved 
a lot of plums, but every jar of them 
fermented. She threw them into the 
waste, and the hens gobbled the lot. That 
was the answer. The most staid and re- 
spectable of the biddies were soon teet- 
ering around as if on springs, making 
vain stabs at imaginary worms, while the 
roosters strutted unsteadily about and 
crowed hilariously. One hen died from 
the effects of her debauch. 


Negro Farmers.—A fair and farmers’ 
institute, managed and conducted entire- 
ly by negroes, was recently held at. Bunce= 
ton, Cooper county, Mo. This was the 
second meeting of the kind held by the 
association, and, like the first, was a de- 
cided success. The entries of farm and 
garden products and kitchen and pantry 
stores would have done credit to an ordi- 
nary county fair. Believing that the best 
opportunity for the negroes is in the 
country, the Missouri State Board of Ag- 
riculture sent to this meeting as a spe- 
cial lecturer and demonstrator, Henry 
Kirklin, a successful negro gardener from 
Columbia. The association has elected 
officers, and will hold another fair and 
farmers’ institute next year. 

Wheat and Rye.—The crop reporting 
board of the bureau of statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates, from the reports of correspond- 
ents and agents of the bureau os follows: 
Winter wheat—Area sown this fall is 2.5 
per cent less than the revised estimated 
area sown in fall of 1911, equivalent to a 
decrease of 828,000 acres, the indicated 
total area being 32,387,000 acres. Condi- 
tion on December ist was 93.2 against 
86.6 and 82.5 on December 1, 1911 and 1910, 
respectively, and a ten-year average of 
$9.9. Rye—Area sown this fall is 1.4 per 
cent less than the revised estimated area 
sown in fall of 1911, equivalent to a de- 
crease of 35,000 acres, the indicated total 
are being 2,443,000 acres. Condition on 
December ist was 93.5 against 93.3 and 
92.6 on December 1, 1911 and 1910, re- 
spectively, and a ten-year average of 93.2. 

Sheep in Montana.—Flockmasters of 
Montana and Wyoming are optimistic re- 
garding the outlook for the coming sea- 
son, insofar as the wool business is con- 
cerned; for, judging from the present 
prices offered for sheep, it is believed that 
the figures paid for wool will be equally 
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as good, if not materially better than 
those paid last summer. Reports are to 
the effect that the markets are stronger 
for all classes of sheep at present than 
for the same time last year. The demand 
is strong and the supply inadequate to fill 
it. Flockmasters point to the fact that 
when the prices of sheep are high, the 
same is true of wool. All of the animals 
in this section are in splendid condition, 
and with an abundance of forage wil} 
pass through the winter in good shape 
and the wool will be of fine quality at 
shearing time. 

The Garden of Reform.—In many of the 
large cities where there are incorrigible 
children—not those who have committed 
any offense, but naturally mischievous 
and truant, it has been found that greater 
measures of reform can be practiced 
through the school garden than all the 
stern disciplinary laws of the reformatory 
can ever accomplish. One such garden in 
San Francisco had sixty gardeners—aj] 
boys who had been before the juvenile 
court. The principal found gardening of 
great assistance in getting close to the 
real boy. ‘‘As they pull weeds from their 
gardens,” she said, ‘I pull a weed or so 
from them. There have been a few cases 
of boys being left for days in the garden 
on first being sent to th® school, until 
the animal spirit had been worked off by 
outdoor activity and the boys were ready 
for the struggle with books. There has 
been remarkable success in school garden 
work in Cleveland, Ohio. In one of these, 
at the rate of tomatoes gathered, an acre 
would yield 2,722 bushels. Six hundred 
ears of well developed corn were gathered 
from less than 1,100 square feet, at which 
rate, selling for fifteen cents a dozen, an 
acre would yield $275 worth of corn. 


Homestead Requirements.—A question 
of particular importance to homesteaders 
has just been decided by the secretary of 
the interior in the case of Neil W. Myers 
against Richard Sherwood, both of Bill- 
ings, and the point determined is that for 
the purpose of complying with the regu- 
lations with reference to residence, the 
abode of the entryman’s family is not 
necessarily his own, and that if he sleeps 
on the homestead, having complied with 
other rules with reference to cultivation 
and improvement, his right to hold the 
land cannot be taken away by contest. 
Sherwood entered a quarter section of 
land about four miles from this city 
about three years ago and proceeded to 
cultivate it and made some improvements. 
He worked at the plumbers’ trade in 
Billings and his family resided here. He, 
however, slept virtually every night in a 
cabin on his claim. Myers instituted a 
contest on the ground that as Sherwood's 
wife and children resided in the city, his 
home was with them and that for this 
reason he had failed to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the government. The gen- 
eral land office held that Sherwood’s title 
to the land was good and the decision was 
affirmed by the secretary of the interior. 

A Successful Girl.—Svlvia Richmond, a 
sixteen-year-old member of a ‘‘Tomato 
club,” organized at Hamilton County 
(Tenn.) Agricultural Schoo], sold the to- 
matoes grown by herself on one-tenth 
acre of land for $163.62. She paid $1.00 
rent for the ground, hired it plowed, 
bought fertilizer and cultivated the plants, 
bought a canning outfit and prepared her 
crop for the market without assistance 
except what she paid for. Her total ex- 
penses were. $38.82, leaving a profit, in- 
cluding«her ‘wages, of $124.80. Of her ex- 
penses $24.45 was for canning outfit, cans 
and labels, and she has the canning outfit 
for further use, which will materially re- 
duce her expenses another season. While 
Miss Richmond was accomplishing this 
unexpected feat, Creed Hixson, a neigh- 
bor boy who attended the same school, 
was applying the “Corn Club” rules te 
an acre field and he produced 134 bushels 
of corn. The farmers of the neighborhood 
declined to believe this statement and 
drove for miles around to see the corn 
in ear and to inspect the fodder to assure 
themselves that they were not being de- 
ceived. 


Importation of Luxuries.—Notwithstand- 
ing the complaints of the high cost of liv- 
ing importation of luxuries into the United 
States is now running at the rate of a 
million dollars a day. Of course the term 
“luxuries” is an elastic one and its appli- 
cability determined, to some extent, by 
the viewpoint from which used; but it is 
at least a fact that during the month of 
October, 1912, the imports included four- 
teen million dollars’ worth of art works: 
five million dollars’ worth of tobacco, ci- 
gars, and other smokers’ materials; fotr 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds and 
other precious stones: four million dol- 
lars’ worth of laces and embroideries; 
over a million dollars’ worth of feathers, 
natural and artificial; more than a million 
dollars’ worth of decorated china; over a 
million dollars’ worth of toys: nearly a 
million dollars’ worth of champagne, cor- 
dials, liquors, and other articles of this 
class; nearly a million dollars’ worth of 
cabinet woods, of which mahogany formed 
the principal part; and sundry other ar- 
ticles usually considered as_ luxuries, 
bringing the total imports of this class of 
materials for the month of October up te 
thirty-two million dollars. 
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[OF GENERAL INTEREST | 


Farm Bullétin.—The board of directors 
of the Iowa State Board of Agriculture, 
at their meeting recently, decided to issue 
pulletins on farm questions next year. It 
is expected to use the money received from 
stallion registration fees to cover the cost 
of such bulletins. 














Farmers Teach Railways.—Maurice Mc- 
Auliffe, state president of the Farmers’ 
Union of Kansas, is preparing to conduct 
a railway institute in the near future, at 
which the farmers of Kansas will attempt 
to educate the managers of Kansas roads 
as to how they can better manage Kansas 
railways to promote the agricultural inter- 
ests of the state. 


Ayrshire Breeders.—The thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association will be held at Hotel Man- 
hattan, New York, Thursday, January 9th, 
at 2 o’clock p. m., to hear reports of sec- 
retary-treasurer, advanced registry re- 
port, and report of executive committee, 
and to elect officers for the ensuing year. 
All persons interested in the breeding of 
Ayrshire cattle are cordially invited to at- 
tend this meeting.—C. M. Winslow, Secre- 
tary, Brandon, Vermont. 

Wool Growers Meet.—President F. R. 
Gooding, of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, has issued a cali for the for- 
ty-ninth annual convention of the said 
association, to be held at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
January 9, 10 and 11, 1913. Owing to the 
change in the political situation, and of 
the ascendency of the democratic party, 
the sheepmen are deeply interested in the 
tariff action of the next congress, and it 
is expected that a hot fight will be started 
at Cheyenne for the establishment of a 
settled and constructive policy. 


Farm for Inebriates.—Minnesota has in- 
vested $250,000 in a farm for the reforma- 
tion of drunkards, both men and women. 
It comprises nearly 500 acres of tillable 
land, and this will give employment to its 
inmates. No patent medicines are used 
in the cure. Nothing but pure water, used 
in great quantities internally and exter- 
nally, constitutes the method of reform. 
It is said to be successful in practically 
every case of inebriation. The farm is 
supported by two per cent of the saloon 
licenses collected within the state. 

lilinois Horticultural Society.—In the 
annual meeting at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, December 10th to 13th, the Illinois 
Horticultural Soeiety elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, J. 
Mack Tanner, Springfield, Ill.; secertary, 
A. M. Augustine, Normal, Ul.; treasurer, 
J. W. Stanton, Richview, Til. The society, 
in a series of resolutions, decided to let 
its work be known throughout the state. 
and to advertise more widely the fact that 
Illinois is a great apple state, and that the 
society favors the installation of an ex- 
hibit at the annual land show at Chicago 
in 1913. 


Home Cured Meat.—One hundred dollars 
in cash prizes has been appropriated for a 
home cured meat contest during Missouri 
Farmers’ Week, at Columbia, Mo., January 
13th to 17th, the first of its kind held in 
any state. No entrance fee will be charged. 
Farmers are invited to make entries not 
later than January 11th. The awards will 
be made by Mrs. Champ Clark, wife of the 
speaker of the national house of repre- 
sentatives; H. J. Haters, president of the 
Kansas College of Agriculture, whose for- 
mula for home curing meats of is known 
to almost every housewife, and Dr. P. F. 
Trowbridge, of the University of Missouri, 
under whose direction the prize roast beef 
for the Farmers’ Week is always prepared. 

Scratching Post.—If a hog knew how to 
tell his wants, he would demand a scratch- 
ing post. Such posts, in the opinion of 
many hog growers, are not only a source 
of great comfort to hogs—the picture of a 
hog scratching himself and softly grunt- 
ing his content, is worth a couple of hours 
of any man’s time in fixing up a pig post— 
but the post may moreover be made use- 
ful in ridding the animals of lice or scaly 
skin. A successful Maryland hog grower 
adopts this plan: Firm!y plant a hickory 
or oak post four inches in diameter in the 
hog run. Coil a manilia rope around the 
post as high as a hog stands, and staple it 
on securely. Then thoroughly saturate the 
rope with erude petroleum, and it becomes 
an idea! scratching post for hogs and pigs. 
They will rub against it continually, and 
oil is fatal to vermin. Kerosene can he 
used, but it evaporates too readily.— 
H. B. 





Farmers’ Week in Missouri.—Farmers’ 
Week will be held at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Columbia, Mo., January 13 to 17, 
1918, under the auspices of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, the College of 
Agriculture coBperating. The following is 
a list of state associations holding annual 
meetings in connection with Farmers’ 
Week: Corn Growers, Association; Cat- 
tle Feeders’ Association: Draft Forse 
Breedrs’ Asseciation; Saddle Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association; Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion; State Dairy Association; Weman’s 





Home Makers’ Conference; Women Farm- 
ers’ Association; Farm Management Asso- 
ciation; Missouri Division of American 
Poultry Association; Association of Coun- 
ty and Ditrict Fair Managers; Organiza- 


- tion of Country Life Conference, and the 


reorganization of the Swine Breeders’ As- 
sociation. The annual banquet on Friday, 
January 17th, will close the week. 


Missouri Corn Show.—The state corn 
show, to be held at the college of agricul- 
ture in Columbia, Mo., January 13th to 
17th, 1913, gives promise of being by far 
the best exhibition of its kind ever held 
in Missouri. Last year’s was an excellent 
show, even though a backward season cut 
the crop in some sections. This year, 
taken as a whole, Missouri is credited 
with an extra heavy corn crop, and the 
Missouri Corn Growers’ Association has 
provided a list of premiums that will sure- 
ly bring out the best. Approximately 
$3,600 in cash premiums. will be given 
away this year. The best ten ears in the 
show will win the $200 State Board of Ag- 
riculture trophy, with a $75 premium ad- 
ditional. The best single ear in the state 
will receive a $45 premium. Eight hundred 
dollars in cash and premiums will be 
awarded to the boys and young men of 
Missouri. The Junior League of the Mis- 
souri Corn Growers’ Association was or- 
ganized only this year, yet it has a mem- 
ber ship of over 2,500 boys and young men, 
all trying for the prizes awarded here at 
the state corn show, 


Big Corn Yields in North Carolina.—Al- 
though a large part of the state experi- 
enced the most severe drouth in many 
years, the result of the North Carolina 
boys’ contest shows an increased average 
yield above 1911. Six hundred and thirty- 
five boys have made their report with a 
total yield of 39,800 bushels, or an average 
yield of 62.8 bushels per acre. In 1911, 
435 boys reported with an average yield 
of 60.7 bushels. The average cost in 1912 
was 47 cents, while in 1911 it was 45 cents. 
This increased cost is due largely to the 
severe drouth in the Piedmont section, 
which reduced the yield and thereby in- 
creased the cost per bushel. Two boys 
made above 175 bushels, five above 150, 
twenty-one above 125, and seventy-five 
above 100. The largest yield was made by 
Richard Brock, in Wayne county, but his 
cost of production was so large that the 
championship of the state goes to George 
West, Jr., of Kingston, with a yield of 184 
bushels. The two boys making the best 
record in each district, twenty in all, win 
free trips to the National Corn Exposi- 
tion. These trips are given by the South- 
ern Fertilizer Association, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Many counties will also send boys to this 
exposition. One girl, Miss Ethel Smith, 
of Stanley county, competed with the boys 
and won third prize in her district. There 
were two other girls in the contest in the 
state, but their yields were not large 
enough to win district prizes. The work is 
in charge of I. O. Schaub, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
A. and M. College, assisted by A. K. Rob- 
ertson, of the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Director Kansas Experiment Station.— 
W. M. Jardine, now head of the farm crops 
department at the Kansas Agricultural 
College, has been appointed by the board 
of regents as acting director of the ex- 
periment station and dean of the division 
of agriculture. Mr. Jardine will succeed 
E. H. Webster, January ist. Mr. Web- 
ster is to become an associate editor of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Next to the position 
of president, the directorship is the most 
important office in the agricultural college. 
The division of agriculture includes agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, dairying, poul- 
try husbandry, entomology, agricultural 
chemistry, forestry, the milling industry, 
and veterinary medicine. The director 
also bas charge of the branch experimnt 
stations, of which there are five in Kan- 
sas—at Hays, Garden City, Dodge City, 
Ogallah and Tribune. Mr. Jardine was 
graduated from the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1904, remained there one year as 
an instructor in agronomy, and later be- 
came an assistant professor in the same 
institution in the defartment of agron- 
omy. He then took graduate work in the 
school of agriculture at the University of 
Illinois, and returned to his home college 
in 1906, to take charge of the department 
of farm creps.. A year later he went to 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as an assistant cerealist. Mr. Jar- 
dine remained with the department for 
three years, when he accepted the posi- 
tion of professor of agronomy at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College. George Helder, 
for eight or nine years an assistant at the 
western Kansas experiment station, at 
Hays, has been appointed superintendent 
to succeed A. M. Ten Eyck. 


Silo School.—The Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, will conduct a demonstration school 
of silo construction at the college, Janu- 
ary 6th to 1ith, 1913. It is the purpose 
of this school to give instruction to those 
who desire to become familiar with the 
latest features of silo construction. The 
school is planned to be especially helpful 
to farmers, masons, contractors, carpen- 
ters and others who desire to acquaint 
themselves with silo construction either 
with the view of erecting a silo for them- 
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selevs or superintending or contracting the 
erection of silos for others. The work will 
consist of lectures and practical demon- 
strations, in which the students will be 
given an opportunity to perform each kind 
of work necessary for the construction of 
various kinds of silos. The instruction 
will cover silos made of wood, concrete, 
and clay blocks. Different types of con- 
struction for foundation, walls and roof 
will be constructed. Also various forms of 
scaffolding and equipment will be tried 
out. A fee of $2.50 will be required of 
those in attendance, to partially pay for 
the expense of the school. The headquar- 
ters for the school will be the general of- 
fice of the Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering, Agricultural Engineering Hall. 
Detailed information may be obtained by 
writing J. B. Davidson, Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, Ames, Iowa. 


Short Course for Hired Men.—Thou- 
sands of hired men in Kansas spend their 
winters and their summer earnings in 
the towns doing nothing. With the mon- 
ey that is thus wasted in pool halls and 
motion picture shows, these hired men 
could pay for a ten weeks’ course at the 
Kansas Agricultural College, and thereby 
increase their earning capacity fifty per 
cent. A course designed especially for 
such men is the farmers’ short course, 
which begins January 7th and ends on 
March 19th. The state charges only $3 
in fees for the instruction, and board and 
room will cost about $30 for the ten 
weeks. ‘‘Why not get out of the hired- 
man class and into the division that does 
the hiring?’ asks the agricultural college 
in circulars sent out over the state an- 
nouncing the course to begin next month. 
Some twenty-five courses, including dairy- 
ing, live stock management, orcharding, 
and crop raising, are to be offered in this 
short course. The college also urges hired 
men and other young men on the farms to 
attend the state farmers’ institute, which 
meets at the agricultural college Decem- 
ber 30th to January 6th. This is to be a 
veritable school of instruction in all sub- 
jects interesting to farmers. The best 
talent Kansas has, in addition to noted 
experts from other stateg, will be heard in 
this institute. Everything is free. 





CROP NOTES. 


Macoupin Co., Ill., Dec. 20.—Wheat looks 
fine; corn harvested in fine shape, and 
quality extra good. Some hog cholera. 
Stock doing fine, and quite a few on feed, 
—J. J. Koehler. 

Sac Co., Iowa, Dec. 10.—Corn is not of a 
very good quality, but there is an abun- 
dance of it. Cattle are very scarce over 
the county, and are selling high. Hogs 
have died with the cholera in most 
places.—Earl Olmstead. 

Harrison, Co., Iowa, Dec. 20.—Corn all 
out: never saw so much, everybody has a 
pile in the yard. Good corn is 37 cents 
at the elevator: Sales are the order of the 
day now; things sell well; No. 1 four and 








five-year-old horses up to $200; three- 
year-olds up to $175. Cattle are high, so 
are chickens. Fair brood sows, spring 
farrow, about $20 per head; barrows mar- 


ket price.—Claus Hansen. 


Grundy Co., Iowa, Dec. 19.—Corn all 
picked; a great deal sold at 32 to 35 
cents. A great many lost their hogs. As 
usual, no cattle on feed. Good horses are 
selling bigh, and not many of them.—F. L. 
Miller. 


Fulton Co., Ill., Dec. 20.—Finest fail sea- 
son except a few days. First touch of 
winter December 8th and 9th; much south 
wind. Wheat got a good start for win- 
ter. Getting too dry now. Roads excel- 
lent. Feeders are stocking up and pay- 
ing 45 cents for corn. No cholera here, 
and hogs doing well. Corn shredders are 
busy yet. Most of the corn, except in 
shock, is in the crib and stock pasturing 
the stalks. No snow yet, but need a little 
rain.—E. H. Diehl. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


Retail trade, especially that of a holi- 
day character, is on an immense scale, 
but wholesale distribution and industrial 
output show some letting up in volume of 
transactions, a development quite usual! at 
this season of the year, when annual set- 
tlements and accountings are approaching. 
While there is this decrease in activity, it 
is not of large amount—as a matter of 
fact, the movement of trade continues to 
make an imposing total. This fact is re- 
flected in the great bank clearings, which 
show a gain of 10.9 per cent over last 
year and of 16.9 per cent over 1910. Reail- 
road gross earnings in the first week of 
December made a gain of 3.6 per cent. One 
of the great coal roads has inereased its 
rate of dividend, and January interest and 
dividend disbursements of railroad and in- 
dustrial corporations, and the government, 
will, it is estimated, make a _record- 
breaking total, showing a gain of more 
than $17,000,000 over last year. The fact 
is that the country is carrying over into 
the new year a greatly enhanced buying 
power, due chiefly to the big crops—both 
the output and the value of the leading 
products of the soil reaching unprece- 
dented figures this year. As against the 
confidence thus inspired, the political de- 
velopments abroad serve to cause some 
uncertainty. The dry goods markets are 
seasonably quiet, but very firm, and con- 
ditions are notably sound. New business 
has suffered some decline in the iron and 
steel trade, but production nevertheless 
generally tests the capacity of the mills, 
and there ts a continuance of the remark- 
able railroad demand for rails and other 
supplies. There is also less activity in the 
shoe market, but without materially di- 
minishing the output. Leather is quiet, 
and hides continue weak. Weather condi- 
tions have been unfavorable for distribu- 
tion in certain lines, which are especially 
susceptible to that influence Coal and 
lumber are active. The export trade con- 
tinues to be of monumental volume, figures 
for the last two weeks indeed breaking 
previous records. Exports from New York 
in the last week amounted to $22.994,434, 
which is $4,799,894 larger than in 1911, and 
$6,.988.687 larger than in 1919. and imports 
amounted to $20.170,971, slightly under a 
year ago, but considerably targer than in 
1910.—Dun’s Review. 
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ADDITIONAL FIELD NOTES. 


With reference to his Hampshire hogs, 
Mr. .. O. Peterson, of Gaiva, lowa, says: 
“I am all sold out of boars, but will offer 
thirty head of yearling sows and spring 
gilts for sale. The sows and giits are a 
choice bunch, well marked. They are bred 
to such boars as Peterson’s Choice, a son 
of Pat Malony, and T. R. K.”’ 


Ellis Bailey, Marshalltown, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising a number of good young Here- 
ford bulls for sale. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and write Mr. 
tailey if interested in buying, or he will 
be pleased to have you make him a visit. 
He is nicely located adjoining Marshail- 
town, where he maintains a good herd of 
Herefords. He has built up a good trade 
by selling good stock and giving his cus- 
tomers a square deal. 

W. L. De Clow, proprietor of the Cedar 
Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
advises us that his jacks for sale have 
more size than usual, and that he is 
breeding his jennets to a big-boned, sev- 
enteen hand, four-year-old jack Atten- 
tion is called to his mammoth jacks for 
sale elsewhere in this issue, and in anoth- 
er announcement he calls attention to his 
last importation of draft stallions and 
mares. Mr. De Clow has a splendid class 
of imported Percheron and Belgian stal- 
lions and mares on hand, as was recently 
observed by a Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative Write or visit Mr. De Clow if 
interested in buying Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTED AND 
STARTED RAMBLER. 

The Cross Country Rambler car with a 
practical electric motor for starting, and 
for lighting the car, is proving exception- 
ally popular all over the country. It is a 
handsome car to look at, easy riding, easy 
to operate, and likewise beautifully fin- 
ished, the upholstering and other details 
of the finish being as good as can be made. 
The Thos. B. Jeffery Company, of Ken- 
osha, Wis., manufacturers of the car, 
show their absolute confidence therein by 
guaranteeing the car for 10,000 miles, 
which, under average running, would be 
from two to three vears, and the average 
user of the automobile on the farm would 
hardly run the car to exceed 4,000 to 5,000 
miles per year. The cata'ogue of the 
Thos. B. Jeffery Company gives full par- 
ticulars concerning this splendid car, and 
the liberal guarantee which they offer, 
and they will be glad to send you some on 
request. The Thos. B. Jeffery Company's 
interest does not cease after they have 
sold you the car. On the contrary, they 
take just as much interest in you after 
the car has been sold as they do before 
hand, sending a man from the factory sev- 
eral times during the vear to call on 
Rambler owners to see that everything is 
going well. The catalogue gives full de- 
tails concerning the splendid value they 
are offering in the Rambler Cross Coun- 
try, and it can be had on request It will 
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‘The real “Christmas” for the corn belt farmer. 





interest Wallaces’ Farmer readers. It is an easy matter to select what you 
goes into detail with reference to the elec- want from the styles given in their cata- 
tric starter and the lighting system with logue, which can be had on request. They 
which the Rambler Cross Country is pro- will send only one pair of gloves or mit- 
vided, and the simplicity thereof. tens to each subscriber. Those who de- 
sire to secure them should take early ad- 


MITTENS FOR 12 CENTS. vantage of the offer. 


A pair of leather mittens made either 

of nae or horse hide, hair lined, Will be CONCRETE FEEDING FLOORS. 

sent to each subscriber of Wallaces’ Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who are 
Farmer by the Globe Tanning and Mfg. interested in putting in a feeding floor, are 
Co., 242A Main St., Des Moines, lowa, on requested by the Universal Portland Ce- 
receipt of 12 cents The Globe Tanning ment Company, of 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 
Co. tell in their advertisement how they cago, lil., to write for the interesting lit- 
make this very liberal offer, and they erature telling how to build concrete feed- 
want you to read it, and to be sure to ing floors, which they have just issued. 
mention the paper when taking advan- They will also be glad to have you consult 
tage thereof They have issued an in- them with reference to any building on 
teresting catalogue telling about their the farm that you wish to do. They have 
method of tanning hides and robes and an expert on concrete construction whose 
making them into coats, and they hope services are at your disposal. They also 
to arrange with you to make any hide have issued a good deal of interesting and 
you may have into coats or robes as de- practical literature on building with ce- 
sired. They make a specialty of custom ment which they will be glad to send you. 
work, charging a reasonable price, and it Besides the home office at Chicago there 








is the Minneapolis office, and the Pitts 
burgh office, and you can write the office 
nearest you for information. 


CHEAP LANDS IN ARKAN 
TEXAS. ane AND 


Facts and figures with regard to ¢ 
growing of cotton, likewise corn, in \ 
kansas and Texas, has been issued by 
W. LaBaume, general passenger agent of 
the Cotton Belt Route, 1455 Pierce Bidg 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. LaBaume calls atten. 
tion to this interesting literature in his 
advertisement on page 1812, and he calls 
attention to the field of corn near Claren- 
don, Ark., which yielded ninety-three 
bushels per acre, and to what the ener. 
getic farmer has been able to make from 
an Arkansas farm. On the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month the Cotton Beit 
Roufe make low round trip excursion 
rates to Texas and Arkansas, and they 
will be glad to send you full information 
with regard thereto. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring interesting lit- 
erature by return mail. : 


A SATISFACTORY STUMP PULLER. 

A stump puller which has been used in 
many different states with very satisfac- 
tory results is the Hercules, made by the 
Hercules Manufacturing Company, 251 21st 
St., Centerville, Iowa. This puller can be 
used not only to pull stumps, but also to 
pull standing trees. Three acres can be 
pulled without moving the machine. <A 
booklet showing the Hercules at work in 
various localities and giving facts and 
figures with regard to the work it will do 
has been issued by the Hercules Manu- 
facturing Company, and they want read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have land 
to clear to be sure to secure it. A postal 
card or letter request wil! bring it by re- 
turn mail. Look up their advertisement 
on page 1812. 


THE ROBINSON MANURE SPREADER. 
One of the special features of the Rob- 
inson Manure Spreader is the spreading 
device. Instead of being one solid piece, 
it is in two sections, the cylinder rotating 
outwardly, and spreading to the width of 
the wheel track on each side. An excel- 
lent idea of the spreading device can he 
gained by referring to the illustration in 
the advertisement of the Robinson Spread- 
er Company, of Vinton, lowa, the manu- 
facturers of this spreader, on page 1806 
They also give partial particulars concern- 
ing their spreader, and cal] attention to 
the folder which gives in full their claims 
therefor. They will be giad to send a copy 
of this folder or catalogue to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who is interested in 
manure spreaders. <A postal card or letter 
request will bring it by return mail. 
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Large Yorkshire Boars 


I have six choice ones for sale at $25 and $50). 
Write quick if you want one. 


GEORGE KORF, 





Farrar, lowa 

















TWO NORTHWEST IOWA SHORT-HORN SALES 


JANUARY 7 AND 8, 1913 








At Our Farm Adjoining Rock Valley, 





lowa, Tuesday, Jan. 7, We Will Offer 


At Our Farm Near Lester, Lyon Co., 








45 Head of Scotch Bred Short-horns 


lowa, Wednesday, January 8, We Will 








WALPOLE BROS., 





We are safe in saying that we have never offered a 
better lot. Some of the field men pronounce it the best 
offering we have ever made. Bethat as it may, we are 
pleased to be able to present so valuable a lot. We are 
including Parkdale Goods, perhaps the most uniform 
bull breeder we have ever owned. He is a half brother 
to Diamond Goods, first prize bull at the International, 
1912, and grand champion at all the leading shows 
elsewhere exhibited this year. His daughters are being 
retained. In all there are eight bulls. ~ 

Henry Powell & Son, of Linn Grove, Iowa, contribute 
four grand bulls, three by Red Archer, one by King 
Cumberland 2d—herd headers of rare excellence. 

Seven are daughters of imported cows. A large 
number of calves will be sold at foot. 

The catalogue will interest you. Write for it today, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 





Rock Valley, lowa G. M. GAGE, 








Disperse Our Entire Herd of Short-horns 


numbering 40 head, a majority of which are Scotch 
cattle. Eight especially good bulls are listed, among 
them the herd bull, Anight’s Count 286576, son of 
the $1,000 Red Knight and out of Imp. Dalmery Princess 
9th. Thereare 3 daughters of Ceremonious Archer, one 
being half sister to Miss Walpole,dam of the King 
Cumberlands. Missie 2d by Imp. Baron Beaufort, Lake 
Park Missie by Rosemary’s Prince, Merry Lassie by 
Choice Knight and out of Imp. Merry Lady are other 
star attractions. It is the greatest lot of royally Scotch 
bred cattle and of the moderf beef type individuals 
that we have ever had the pleasure of selling. 

We have rented the farm and everything must go. 

Mention Wallaces’ Famrer and write for catalogue to 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 


Lester, lowa 
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Gis Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, December 23, 1912.—The gov- 
ent agricultural bureau has issued 
its tinal crop report for the year, and the 
showing is certainly a remarkably good 
on bumper crops of corn, oats, pota- 
and hay having been grown, while 
wheat crop ran ahead of that of the 
eding year by about 109,000,000 bush- 
‘ The wheat crop included close to 
000,000 bushels of the winter variety, 
over 330,000,000 bushels of spring— 
hile the corn crop aggregated 3,124,746,- 
( sushels, compared with 2,531,000,000 
b els last year, showing a gain of 593,- 
( 00 bushels. The country has har- 
is 


ern 


toes 


ed a crop of oats aggregating 1,418,- 
00 bushels, a gain of 500,000,000 bush- 
n the crop of 1911, while the yield of 
hav foots up about 18,000,000 tons more 
last year, the crop being placed at 
1,000 tons. The barley crop is esti- 
ed at 223,824,600 bushels, which com- 
-s with a crop of only 160,240,000 bush- 
¢ grown in 1911, and there was a rye 
C1 of 35,664,000 bushels, comparing with 
‘ of 33,119,000 bushels last year. The 
buckwheat crop is placed at 19,249,000 
bushels, against 17,549,000 bushels for 

1, and there is a flax crop of 28,073,000 

hels, compared with only 19,370,000 

hels harvested last year. Then there 





the enormous potato crop, which is 
viven as 430,647,000 bushels, comparing 
h only 292,737,000 bushels raised last 


ir. Tobacco growers have raised 963,- 
00 pounds, compared with only 905,- 
1,000 pounds raised last year. These 
are, of course, not given out as 
exact by the government, being in great 
art shrewd estimates, but the govern- 
ment’s figures are generally accepted as 
the whole the most reliable that are 
prepared. The gdvernment has also pub- 
shed the average prices for the various 
crops, With comparisons showing prices 
prevailing on the first day of December, 
i1¥11, and these show much lower prices 
than last year, as is natural with such 
big crops. Recent sales of wheat on the 
Chicago Board of Trade have been made 
around 9 to 10 cents per bushei lower 
than a year ago, while corn and oats have 
been selling from 15 to 16 cents below 
prices prevailing at that time. Sentiment 
concerning the different cereals can not 
be said to be bullish. The egg market has 
received a great shaking up recently, and 
cold storage lots have been selling at 
sensational declines from prices prevail- 
ing only a short time ago, the principal 
cause being the recent abolition of the 
price committees by the Chicago Butter 
and Egg Board and the Elgin Board of 
Trade, owing to threatened prosecution 
by the federal government for maintain- 
ing a trust. Eggs that cost owners at 
whelesale 22 to 23 cents per dozen in 
‘| have been selling at 16% and 17 
cents a dozen, and their losses are enor- 
incus. Later there was an advance to 
i712 to 18 cents, while the best alleged 
fresh eggs sold for 30 cents, but a good 
deal of doubt exists as to when the eggs 
first saw the light. Extra creamery but- 
ter wholesales for 34 to 35 cents per pound 
and best storage lots for 31 cents, while 
best dairy butter fetches 33 cents. Pota- 
toes are plentiful and fairly active at re- 
duced prices, with sales at 40 to 46 cents 
per bushel. Timothy seed is selling at $3 
to $3.90 per 100 pounds, clover seed at $10 
io $18 per 100 pounds, and flax seed at 
$1.25% per bushel. 

The cattle market is an extremely vari- 
able one, as is natural at a period when 
prices are ruling extraordinarily high, be- 
cause of abnormally small supplies in 
feeding districts nearly everywhere. Not 
long ago the choicer class of finished 
heavy beeves sold at $10.50 to $11 per 
1.) pounds, with the biggest premium over 
the cheaper class of grass-fed cattle and 
shert-fed cattle that had been given some 
corn ever known. But about the time 
of the International Live Stock Exposi- 
ticn so many prime long-feds and fat lit- 
tle yearlings were received that enough 
chcice carcasses of beef were accumulated 
in the coolers to last for some time. Ac- 
cordingly-there was a collapse of the for- 
mer good demand for prime stock, and 
these suffered severe reductions in prices, 
killers turning to cheap cattle, which were 
the slowest to show weakness in prices. 
The demand extended to butcher stock, 
and fat cows, heifers and bulls sold to 
gocd advantage, although when 37,114 head 
of cattle are dumped on the market these 
times of small beef consumption, as was 
the case on Monday, a weel ago, main- 
taining prices is not an easy matter. Such 
runs of cattle these times are disastrous 
from the standpoint of sellers, and they 
are sure to result in large accumulations 
to swell the offerings ‘or the following 
day, which is sure to add to the existing 
depression. These things have caused the 
market to fall to the lowest price level 
seen in several months. It is a pity that 
the marketing of cattle can not be held 
at more regular proportions, for these 
sharp declines in prices are sure to cause 
discouragement to hundreds of stockmen 
and to add to the determination to hurry 
in cattle to market prematurely. Views 
regarding the future are a good deal 
mixed, and while some farmers are afraid 
to convert their abundance of cheap corn 
and other feed into beef, or pork, others 
are buying feeders freely, most farmers 
gcing in for a short feed, although seme 
favor roughing stock through the winter 


hgures 


period and placing on pasture next sum- 
mer. Much larger receipts of cattle last 
week compared with a week earlier and 
@ year ago, seemed to indicate a restless- 
ness upon the part of owners and a fear 
of further reductions in values later on. 
A bad slump in prices took place ail along 
the line, with sales at the lowest figure 
seen in months, the extreme range of sales 
of beef steers being from $5.40 to $9.85, 
and the bulk of the sales at $6.75 to $58.75. 
Within a short time, prices for the greater 
part of the heavy beeves have declined 
fully $1 to $1.75 per 100 pounds, with no 
sales on Wednesday last week above $9.25, 
and a good class of steers bringing $8 and 
upward. Cows and heifers were especially 
active, but suffered sharp declines, with 
sales at $4.20 to $7.50, although few sales 
were made above $6.50. Cutters brought 
$3.65 to $4.15, canners $2.60 to $3.60, and 
bulls $4 to $6.75. Stockers went at $4.40 
to $6.85, and feeders at $6.40 to $7.75 for 
strong weights. Calves brought $4 to $10 
per 100 pounds for coarse heavy to prime 
light vealers, and milk cows were salable 
at $40 to $90 per head, no fancy cows be- 
ing offered, and not much being done 
above $75. Stockers and feeders of the 
better class showed little change in prices. 

Hogs have sold recently at the lowest 
prices touched in nine months, the local 
packing fraternity taking advantage of 
liberal receipts on different days, and the 
absence of a fair demand from eastern 
shippers to depress’ values. Packers 
adopted the old-time tactics of staying 
out of the market until late in trading 
hours, and then purchasing only moder- 
ate numbers, allowing big numbers of 
swine to be carried over to the following 
day. So long as the eastern packing 
points continue to get such liberal sup- 
plies of matured hogs from their home 
territory, it can not be expected that 
any especial improvement will start up 
in the eastern demand, and when com- 
petition lags among buyers, prices are 
apt to suffer materially. But it is a mis- 





to $8.10, feeder lots bringing $6.50 to $7.40, 
with sales mostly at $7 and over. Year- 
lings brought $5.50 to $6.75, wethers $4.50 
to $5.25, ewes $3 to $4.40 and bucks $3 
to $3.50. 

Horses had a slow outlet last week, 
with more offered than were really want- 
ed, although the receipts were by no 
means large at any time. Only a few 
buyers put in an appearance, and the or- 
dinary to middling quality of a large 
share of the offerings did not prove at- 
tractive. Prices were certainly not any 
higher, with a few sales at extra values 
where the horses were away above the 
usual grade. The poorer thin animals 
sold on a basis of $75 to $100 per head, 
and the choicer class of fleshier horses 
at $150 to $260, with now and then a sale 
at a fancy figure. <A thin, grade Perch- 
eron gelding sold recently at $300, and a 
Boston buyer paid $725 not long ago for 
a pair of gray grade Percheron geldings 
that weighed 3,850 pounds. Ww. 


HELD BROS.’ SALE SUCCESSFUL, 


The fourth annual Short-horn sale held 
from Mondamin Farm, owned by Held 
Bros., of Hinton, Iowa, occurred Decem- 
ber 17th, and was most successful. The 
thirty-four head sold for an average of 
$141.52, which was $43 better than their 
average a year ago. As has been the case 
previously in Held Bros.’ sales, the best 
Scotch stuff sold the cheapest, relatively 
speaking. The beautiful Scotch cow, Ar- 
cher’s Butterfly, by Choice of Archers, 
went to James Crabb, of lowa, at $235: 
less tan what one of her yearling sons 
sold for, and she soon due to calve. Carl- 
son Bros., of Hinton, took the good Duch- 
ess of Gloster 35th, by Imp. Fancy’s Pride, 
at $185, while Mr. Crabb took her three- 
year-old daughter by Ringleader at $150. 
Walpole Bros. were competing bidders on 
the above lots. They were successful in 
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take to imagine that the’hogs in the 
country will not all be needed, and after 


bottom prices are reached it is highly 
probable that marked reactions will take 
place, as the country’s supply is short. 


Hog cholera still prevails in various quar- 
ters, and the prevalence of this malady 
has resulted in the premature marketing 
of enormous numbers of mere pigs and 


young hogs. Furthermore, there is an 
enormous consumption of fresh pork 
products, which are much the cheapest 


articles in the meat line these days, and 
the consumption of cured hog meats and 
lard is also extremely large. Finished 
heavy barrows are still market toppers, 
with prime light hogs selling at a mod- 
erate discount. Hogs recently marketed 
have been averaging 222 pounds, being 
folf pounds less than a few weeks ago, 
and comparing with averages of 213 
pounds one year ago, 224 pounds two 
years ago, and 216 pounds three years 
ago. Hogs sold last week at one time 
down to $6.75 to $7.30, with a later mod- 
erate rally. Pigs brought $5 to $7. A 
year ago hogs sold at £5.75 to 36.25, two 
years ago at $7.55 to $8, and three years 
ago at $7.80 to $8.5714. 

Lambs and sheep a short time ago had 
such a remarkable boom, with fat flocks 
of lambs shooting up all of 75 cents per 
100 pounds in a single week, folowing oth- 
er liberal advances, that sheepmen sud- 
denly became imbued with the idea that 
the time was ripe for marketing their 
holdings. This idea they were so prompt 
in putting into execution that the mar- 
ket became overstocked, and several sharp 
breaks in prices took place, although even 
then prices were very high as compared 
with recent years. Part of the increased 
marketing vas due to enforced ship- 
ments where banks and private individ- 
uals and firms had insisted upon calling 
in loans that had either expired or had 
been renewed indefinitely. The demand 
has still centered strongly on fat lambs 
of medium weights, and feeding lambs 
also had a good demand at ruling high 
prices, with not nearly enough of these 
to ~ around. There is no room for doubt 
regarding the great shortage of lambs 
and sheep in feeding districts, and high 
prices are regarded as certain for well 
matured consignments for many months 
to come. Lambs have been bringing $5.50 





getting the two-year-old heifer, Orange 
Blossom, at $145, a decided bargain. E. S. 
Kitterman, of Iowa, picked the young bull, 
Sovereign Knight, at $210, which was the 
top of the bull sale. A better bargain was 
secured by C. W. Maynard, of South Da- 
kota, in the tried herd bull, Sir Valentine, 
at $175. He would have been very cheap 
at twice that amount. The best young 
bull in the auction was Mondamin Victor 
2d, a January calf by the herd bull, Vic- 
tor of Wayside 2d, and out of Archer’s 
Butterfly, the first cow above mentioned. 
He is one of the low-legged, wide-out, 
mossy-coated kind, with impressive char- 
acter. He fell to the bid of Henry Dorr, 
of Iowa, at $155. Colonel F. M. Woods 
conducted the selling, with Colonel J. R. 
Thompson officiating in the ring. We list 
those selling for $100 and over: 
FEMALES. 
Archer’s Butterfly, Apr., 
Crabb, Bronson, Iowa 
Duchess of Gloster 35d, 
Carlson Bros., Hinton, Iowa 
tingleader Duchess, Dec., '09; James 
AN So iia oo 6 siete ends ine 9 Adina oraspieue metate 150 
Orange Blossom, Mar., ’10; Walpole 
Bros., Rock Valley, Iowa ........... 145 
Countess Gwendoline, July, ’08 (and 
calf); A. Heimgardner, Hinton, 
WOM oe as ida a ssn oie 9.6 dv eeae Fa 190 
Gwendoline’s Pearl, Mar., 09 (and c. 
calf); A. Schweppe, Le Mars, Iowa.. 165 
Pearl, May, °06 (and b. calf); A. 
BON o's 0b sscitr eddie acecsccteaess 150 
Miss Pearl, June, ’10; C. Kolstad, Elk 
WE UME oie. c oo cnaie teed da Wasalesio’ 110 
Jenny Lind, Aug., ’00 (and c. calif); 
Jeo. E. Ward, Sioux City, Iowa.... 125 
Mondamin Strawberry, Oct., ’07 (and 
b. calf); W. J. Wendt, Marcus, Ia... 155 
145 
Monramin Maud, Mar., ’08 aon 
calf); Wm. Schuman, Le Mars, Ia... 145 
Gwendoline’s Bryant 2d, Sept., ’07 (and 
Carlson Bros. 105 
Lady Bryant, Aug., ’16; C. Kolstad... 110 
Orange Maid 2d, July, ’07 (and c. calf); t 


toan Gem, Nov., '07 (and ec. calf); C. 

D. Eberhardt, Merrill, lowa ........ 

c. calf); C. D. Eberhardt ...........- 150 
Valiant Regina, Oct., ’09 (and c. calf); 


J. J. Eberhardt, James, lowa ....... 50 
Princess 6th, Aug., '06; C. D. Eber- 
pe Peer rrr OC 110 
BULLS. . 
Sir Valentine, Oct., '08; C. W. May- —__ 
nard, Elk Pofnt, S. DD. ...--.--++eee- 175 


Gwendoline’s King, Apr., '10; Jno. Kol- | __ 
stad, RIk Point, S. D. eats 1 
Sovereign Knight, June, °11; FE. S. Kit- 


terman, Kingsley, Iowa ......--- sees 210 
Gay Knight, Aug., 711; Frank Pitts, 

Le Mars, Yowa .:....-ccccssccseess 
Mondamin Victor 2d, Jam., 12; Henry _ 

Dorr, Remsen, Ilow@ ceveesseeseress 155 





Victor Aconite, Oct., 11; W. E. Aird 
ae OL , RE Pes Bie iat) 150 
Lancaster Lad, Jan., '12; P. Snyder, 
/ RERMROMS SOW a5... « lnc. dacidh eee 149 
Chapman, Jan., '12:; Ira Sager, Hin- 
ROE ARON hn id nad tee conwametets 160 
Victor Steadfast, Jan. ‘12: F. J. 
Mossman, Marcus, lowa .........;. 135 
Mabel's Valentine, July, ‘li; Ha 
Brown, Salix, lowa ........... ‘ 105 
Maud’s Valentine, July il Wm. 
Schrier, Alton ....... cone 
Abbotsford, Jan., ‘12: | Beck Hin- 
IE BORON rosie 6-9 versie. 6radin wees , 100 
Sutterfly Pride, Mar., ‘11; Van Leshie. 
PPO, TWEE, ong ikki ck os ccc : 100 
SUMMARY. 
21 females sold for $2,880; aver.. 137.14 
13 bulls sold for $1,925; average 148.01 
34 head sold for $4,805; average, 141.32 
STETSON’S PERCHERON SALE. 
Stetson’s Percheron § sale which was 
held at Neponset, Ul, on December 17th, 
brought out a large crowd of breeders 
and farmers. 3uyers were present from 
Nebraska, lowa and Illinois, who secured 
good LTercherons at bargain prices The 
demand for mares was good, but for the 
-young stallions it was weak, with not 


enough buyers to consume the offering. 
> F. McCiannahan, of Shenandoah, fa., 
paid $530 for the gray mare, Janet, which 
was top price of the sale for mares. 0. 


L. Lampman, of Illinois, secured a pair 
of good black mares for $1,000. Stetson 
Bros. still have a large herd of good 
mares, and expect to continue breeding 
high-class Percherons. Colonel Carey M. 
Jones sold the horses, and was ably as- 
sisted in the ring by Colonel W. D. Les- 


A list of sales is found below 
STALLIONS. 
Susie’s Prince; Geo. Clover, Carmen, 
Ill 33 


ter. 


Gtr cakeaesicaahakd can keane ans 330 
Hardi; Wilbur Blake, Neponset, Ill... 925 
Prince Don; Louis Drayman, Prince- 

Ce RT ee ey er 105 
Darby; Finch Bros, Joliet, I[ll........ 300 
PRGOCURE: IGM: TPOR cc csiccsccetsicnswss 255 
Fink; Pat Murphy, Neponset, Ill..... 205 
Hugo; Harry Enos, Bradford, IIl...... 360 
Kleber; L. EK. Plumley, Manlius, Ill... 225 
Dictateur: Finch Brees x<0-0<< ssn sacs 250 
Prince Royal; D. J. Hammond, Sa- 

A CED ice dh tekstadeduhbcecekes 300 
Salvador; F. D. Hastings, Fairfield, 

PRO nad dthsd dG Rare kaneoue cade reine ns 35 
Don Caesar; D. J. Hammond......... 300 

MARES. 
Fearless; C. F, McClannahan, Shen- 

CO TE ciccicas Cant ncceae estas 350 
Fannie; Chas. Norton, Neponset, IIl.. 300 
Cora; F. A. Bells, Sheffield, Ill........ 470 
May; O. L. Lampman, Manlius, Ill... 5 
ee eee 365 
mS a A | err re 350 
Delina; Alex. Anderson, Princeton, IH. 200 


Dolores; M. H. Lyford, Neponset, Ill... ¢ 


Cristina: O.. Es Teeth vi..o cic cca ce 500 
pT a Serer eer ore 370 
Belle; R. H. Jackson, Toulon, Iil...... 280 
Myra; Ed Wray, Kewanee, Ill. ....... 400 
Zoe; Ryan Bros., Kewanee, IIL....... 295 
Julie; Thos. Hartley, Princeton, [l... 415 
MaGale®: Byam BOR. cccccccciccsccices 275 
Darkey; H. G. Gunning, Neponset, Dl. 475 
Chloe 2d; Draper Farm, Walnut, [fll.. 345 
Janet; C. F. McClannahan............ 530 
bE; Antiie;. Draper FORM | swe cssccedscces 300 
SUMMARY. 
18 mares sold for $7,045: average, 3391.00 
15 stallions sold for $4,635; average, 309.00 
33 head sold for $11,680; average, 354.00 


WEGTER’S SHORT-HORN DUROC 
SALE. 





turnout was in attendance at 
the Henry E. Wegter sale of Short-horns 
and Durocs, at Sheidon, lowa, December 
18th, and very satisfactory prices were re- 
ceived. However, there remained a good 
margin of profit to the buyer, especially 


A liberal 


in the cattle line. C. A. De Vaul, of In- 
wood, Iowa, was the heaviest buyer im 
Short-horns, and took the plums of the 


offering. Among his selections were Lady 
Cinderella, by Young Nominee, and her 
daughter, by The Callant. The seventeen 
Short-horns averaged $83.44, and _ the 
twelve Duroc Jersey gilts averaged $26.08. 
Cc. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, of Inwood, 
and L. Krebs, of Alton, were the prin- 
cipal buyers of Durocs. Colonel J. A. 
Benson cried the sale. The Short-horns 
selling for $100 and over are: 
FEMALES. 


Lady Cinderella, July, "07; C. A. De 

Wes TOE, BOD So. coc ccvicccuccess $125 
BULLS. 

Baron Lancaster, Apr., 10; Wm. Dick- ~ 
mame. BU, LOWE csccccccecccceseces 165 

Sprucemead Major, July cg 
Baadte, Matlock, Iowa ..........6.- 103 

SUMMARY. 
11 females sold for $907; average, 


6 bulls sold for $511.50; average, 
17 head sold for $1,418.50; average, 


CAMPBELL & SONS’ SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 





Messrs. Alex. Campbell & Son, of Botna, 
Iowa, sold a good offering of Short-horn 
cattle at Manning, lowa, December 7th, 
as advertised. The sale was held on Sat- 
urday, the week of the stock show at 
Chicago, where a good mans breeders 
were interested, and the attendance was 
not large. A good portion of the cattle 
solid around $100 per head, with 3175 the 


top price. The herd bull, Orange Pride, 
brought the top price and sold to H. 
Chapman, of~ Vail, Iowa. The top price 


for females was $1.50, which was paid by 
T. A. Campbell, of Neola, Iowa, for Merry 
Maid, a daughter of Merry Monarch. The 
same buyer got a bull at $100. _The roan 
bull calf, Woodrow, sold for $112.59, to 
Adam Stang, of Halbur, Iowa. ‘¢ Mc- 
Laughlin, of Coon Rapids, Iowa, got Nen- 
pareil Boor 3d, at $107.50, and Nonpareil 
Chunk sold at the same price to C. Fair- 
child, of Botna. Bellows Bros. got a a 
good heifer at $120. Among other buy- 
ers of top heifers wer C. Struve & 5ons, 


Manning: Lewis Bros., of Marshalltown, 
and J. G. Westrope, of Harlan. The bulis 
made an average of $106.87. The females 
did not do so well, and buyers got some 


good bargains 
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CHESTER WHITES. 
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Heath’s Chester Whites 


Twenty head of March and Apri! boars to offer, also a fine bunch of gilts. Can 
furnish pairs and trios not akin. 
conformation to please discriminating buyers. 
A. B. HEATH. 


. SWEEPSTAKE. 


first and ¢ ee 
Weship C. ¢ 
sex, no akin. Ge alogue 
mares in foal _Addre 88 


Cc. 0. 0. 
Sixty spring gilts, fall and yearling sows bred to 
the best boars money can buy, for sale at farmers’ 


prices. They are the getof Model Boy 19573. 
Yair Boy 2d. - bo 2d. Captain and Chief 














Select, and are a fine jot. If we have a dissatisfied 
ustomer we know not who he ts, and if there are 
such would be pleased to hear from him. New 
blood for old customers. 

ED ANDERSON, R.D.2, Alta, lowa 


Gould’s Chester Whites 








40 head of spring and winter boars, large boned 

<ind, sired by Jumbo Chief and Captain C and others 
an furnish new blood for old custome Satisfac 
on guaranteed FRANK A. Got Lb. 

? miles north of town Rockwell City. Iowa 


LEFEBURE’S CHESTERS 


A choice lot of either sex 
for sale 


J. LEFEBURE, 


( 5. €. and Chester White boars and gilts. bred 
) sows Young stock a specialty. Mated, no 
FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illinols. 


Fairfax, lowa 


akin. Prolific, 


large kind, 


They are of prize winning blood and have the 
Address 


New ell, Iowa 


28006, WEIGHS 1260 POUNDS 


heads our herd of Chester Whites. 





boar at Iowa, 1912, 


-and pay express charges. Choice growth pigs of both 


free. We also offer for sale recorded Shire fillies and 
B. M. BOYVER & SONS, Farmington, lowa Iowa 


| VALE’ S CHESTERS 


A fine lot of early boar pigs now for sale from this 
old established herd. Can supply old customers with 
pigs not related, and with herd headers that will 
sult the discriminating breeder. 

B. KR. VAL E, ‘Honaparte, iowa 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Sixteen extra choice ones, the get of three boars, 
will be bred for March and April farrow. Both phones. 


JOS. EGELHOF, __ Guba City, Wis. 





of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from which 
to select, heavy bone, large and me!low, best of 


breeding Write your wants. 


c. G. HEL caseaterhacat Waukon, lowa 


Gra nt’s Chester Wshite 


| 

| 

| 

Thirty March and April boars for sale. Heavy bone, 

| lengthy, and good all around. Also 35 choice gilts, 

openorbred. Stre MAPLE KING by MATCHLESS 20563; 
dam, NEPONSET Towa 2d 37984 by YounG TEppy 

| 18587. A. B. GRANT, Iowa Falls, lowa 
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J. R. THOMPSON, Live Stock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, 


IOWA 





Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


Reasonable terms. 


MANNING, IOWA 





BE INDEPENDENT 


You can if you LEARN AUCTION EERING 
at The World's Greatest School. Winter term 
opens Dec. 9th, following International Stock 
Show. Tuition includes four days’ free admis- 
sion tothe show. Write for free catalog. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors 
Next Term Jan. 6th, Kansas City. Mo. 

W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Mifssour! Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today y for free catalog or sale dates 





er 


C. C. Evans, Auetioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty: 
ducted in a most satisfactory 
successful experience. Write 
and dates. Address 
Cc. Cc. EVANS, 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


| 
‘OliverS.. Johnson 
| 


also farm sales con- 
manner. Ten years 
for other particulars 


North English, I Iowa 








TIPTON. IOWA 


Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 8 saies from Sept. Ist to March Ist—#575,000.00. 
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Holland lost Stock Farm to be Sold at Public Auction 


Graettinger, Palo Alto County, lowa, Tuesday, December 31, 1912 


This farm. consisting of 255.66 acres, is well improved, tiled and in a high state of cultivation. 
lies within three-fourths of a mile of the town of Graettinger, lowa. It 
Terms are $5 per acre cash on day of sale; 


which is quite rolling. 


mortgage at 6 per cent, balance to be paid March 1, 1913. 
.on the same day. 


and sheep, farm machinery. tools. etc 
portation from Windsor wa See bills for personal 
_* 0 Gropiaxd and J. G. J. G. JENSVOLD, Aucts. 


The farm 
is all level except about 55 acres, 
$10,000 first mortgage at 57. #10,000 second 
Will also sell about 125 head of cattle. horses, mules 

Anyone from a distance will receive free trans- 
property. 





_9- .. LAND, Prepricter. 





Holstein Bulls Ready for Service e From Year Record Cows 


Pauline Paul 


yearling bull and other bulls of this class on hand and for sale. 


mation, also let us Know your wants 


Beerepoot has just finished a year record of 971 Ibs. of butter from 22989 Ibs. 


of milk. Her 


Also some A. R. O. cows. Write us for infor- 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 


R. B. YOUNG, Prop., 


Buffalo Center, lowa 








Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph. winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

(nly a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 
ing. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Ge Cedar at Falls, lo lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAWY BROS... Buc kingham, Iowa 








Purebred —— "| 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed. great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
Send for FREE Illustrated cre Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso F.L. . Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, V t. 

















E [ OLSTEENS— Beautifully marked heifer & bull 
calves, 15-16 pure, 3-4 weeks old, $20 each, crated 
for shipment any where. EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, Wis. 
When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty bred ewes for sale from one to four years 
Hedge. They are a good lot. 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
FRANK RAINIER, 


Will make very attractive price on the lot to go together. 


old bred to Imp. Delta and to Wardewell's 
Remember, we 


LOGAN, IOWA 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearling and ram lambs by our imported Sioux 
«ity champion ram and others and out of imported 
prize-winning ewes and others descending from tm- 
ported ewes. Come and look them over. 

MEL D BROS... Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


40 yearling and two-year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 





When answering advertisements, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





East View Shropshires 


We are offering all our yearling ewes and a few 
two-year-olds, sired by Imp. Delta, and bred to our 
great sires. They are good stuff and wil! offer you 
a good little flock of 5 or 10 at a low price. Our show 
record tells you we have good stuff. Your business 
with us will prove agoodinvestment. You also have 


an invitation to East view. 
Et L BITTERMAN, Mason City, lowa 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarsal offers some excellent yearling rams 
from en sire and dams. (ne pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 12¢ 
pounds of woo! each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 
for #20... See who is first. 


C. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa 
HENLEY RANCH 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have choice select yearling ewes which will be 








bred to our prize-winning stud rams. Imported 
yearling rams, 835 to #50: American bred at 815 to 25. 
Our unequaled breeding facilities enable us to pro- 
duce the best at lowest priees. Address 


HENLEY & VROOMAN 


Magra. Henley Ranch, Greene astle. Mo. 


SHORT- HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls for Sale 


One yearling Missie. red roan. good bone; will be 
big, handsome fellow: his brothers now heading 
One-year-old Cruicksbank Broadhooks, roan, 
<, blocky: a promising herd header. One red 
Cruickshank Lovely of same good type and quality, 
and three other good ones, all but one by Juno's 
Heir. Come and see them if you want a good Scotch 
bull at a reasonable price. Address 
J. LL. REECE, New Providence, Lowa 


FOR SALE scorcs'stonr-onn cars 


ALL FEMALES 
and sired by such well known sires as Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride, Imp. Morning Star, March Knight, Imp. Black 
Watch, Fearless Victor, Imp. Cock Robin, Gwendo- 
line Lad, Prince of Sanquhar, etc. Will price entire 
herd or part. as desired. A bargain. Come and see. 
Farm near Herndon and Bagley. 


ARTHUR ZELLER, Cooper, lowa 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old. half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE. Rockford, lowa 

Farm Be tween Roc kford and Rudd. 


























END RIDGE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Select Sultan 348645. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale. Choice of bulls. 
$735. Also Poland-China boars. 

CLAHKENCE M. HAYS, Prop'r. 
Palo Alto Co. odman, lowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


HELD BROS., HINTON, IOWA 


Breeders of Short-horns 
We will hold a public sale Dec. 17th. 
Keep the date in mind, watch for further particulars 
and file your application for catalog. 


Eleven good, blocky Scoteh and 

Scotch topped SHORT-HORN 

BULLS, reds and roans, from 12 to 18 
eee youths old. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
(sire Lodestone. dam Imp. Beauty 42d). Write or 
come and see them at Elm Hill Farm, within city 
limits. J. E. GOODENOW. Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Dozen Cows and Heifers and 5 
Bulls Priced Low 
In order to sell quickly, am making a low price on 
them. Mostly Scotch topped, the oldest about ten 
months; all reds in color and all good ones. 
O. A. mY L DEN, St. Ansgar. Iowa 

















ac ore H herd bull, Regal Crown of M. 
y. 250795. forsale. Red. Exceptional quality. 
aoe price. DR EY BROs., Early. 


POLLED ates Lewes Paes. 





lowa. 





“POLLED DURHAMS| 


Herd established 20 years. Represents the leading 
Scotch families. Some choice females and bulls of 
serviceable ages forsale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
Mazon, Grundy Co., Ill 





GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


UcTIHSE 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by rie ene of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, lOWA 








BULLS — 
12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, mM. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of relia} 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, Towa 


ANGUS BU LLS We are offering a superior 
_ of — 8 of best breed- 

g. Am pricing them to 

suit the man with the tie herd. Our herd ig 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we aré 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite I 
section. _R. WILKINSON & SON. Mitchellville, | , 
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PLEASANT HILL HERD 
60 ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


for sale. Have rented my farm and wiil sel] my en- 
tire herd, consisting of cows, heifers, calves and five 
young bulls, J. NISSEN. Meservey. lowa. 


OAK GLEN ANGUS | 


Ten bulls from 8 to 20 months old for sale. Good 
individuals of good breeding. sired by Ex, 111597 
2100 Ib. bull and winner o? champtonship at nort 
lowa’s leading fairs in 1912. 

W. 8S. AUSTIN 










Th 


Dumont, lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Six good young bulls, half brothers to prize w 
ners. One out of the first prize Snowflake 2d. Aj! 
choicely bred. Call or write. 
Ww. J. MILLER, 





Newton, lowa 





RED POLL. 


eee eee 


Red Polied Cattle for Sale 


Choice bulls, also cows and beifers, from 
the herd that won Ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year se 


by the R. P.C.C. Address 


S. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


Anumber of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
ane gee and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 165 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa 


RED POLLED BULLS 


From 12 to 20 months old. Also a few heifers and 
cows that are coming “fresh” soon. Sired by the 
show bull Evans. If you want something good, 
write us or come and see. Prices reasonable. 
ROGER VAN EV ERA. R. I, Davenport, lowa. 











HEREFORDS, 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


COWS AND HEIFERS 


Some with first calves. Amxiety 4th blood pre- 
dominates. Some heifers sired by a Perfection bred 
sire. Calves by the herd bulls, Preemptor 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, show bulls with size and quality. 
Inspection invited. 


W. T. WRIGHT, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Hereford Bulls 


Six good year old bulls, sired by Beau 
Donald H, a show son of Beau Donald 
87th. Farm adjoins town on southeast 
Call or write. 
Ellis Bailey. 








Marshalltown, Iowa. 








Get New Blood 
into your stock from the largest 
and finest herd of Berksbires in 
the world. ee gg 4 animals 


always on hand. 


BERKSHIRE 


stock is the result of long selec- 


tion for good breeding and 
marketing qualities, and no im- 
perfect animal will be offered. 
Prices right, service perfect. 
Write today for particulars. 


MORGAN FARM 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 








Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable 
Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co.. Cresco. lowa 


Berkshire Boars 


Choice spring boars, sired by a show son of the 
champion, Crown Premier. Dams of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow breeding. 
JNO. C. MELLER, R. 2, 





Harlan. lowa 





HAMPSHIRES. 


se eeiT ops HAMPSHIRES 


We reserved from our sale 10 
spring boars forbreeders who 
were not yet ready to byy. 
Have a few gilts and some 
tried yearling and older sows 
which we 

















to order and sell at very 
—_ pave. Write us or call and see 
Farm adjoins city limits. 


MAXWELL & SPANGLER. Creston, Ia. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Am all sold out of bows and will now offer 30 head 
of yearling sows and spring gilts bred to such boars 
as Peterson’s Choice 11099, ason of Pat Malony 1415, 
and T. R. K. 12408. Prize-winning blood represented. 
F. O. PETERSON Galva, Ida Co., lowa. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
* *.SHORT-HOARNS. 

Jan.” 7—Walpole Bros., Rock Valley, Ta, 

Jan. s—C. M. Gage, Lesier, Iowa; dis- 

persion Saie . - 

tan. 16—C. A. Junc- 


Jerdeman, Jewel 


i7—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 


O. M. Heaty, Bedford, Iowa, at 
rsha Itovwn, lewa. 
MeCuiiough & Johnson, Steen, 


»—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa 
Feb. 22—F. A. Schaefem Raleigh, lowa; 
dispersion sale. 


) 
Fel. 12—-White & Smith, St. Cloud, Minn. 
13 


Mar. 11—-Ryden - Ne!son - Bowers, Gales- 
burg. Hi. 

HOLSTEINS. 
feb. !—Henry C. Glissman, Staiion B, 
Omaha, Neb. 

HEREFORDS. 


Feb. 26—W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
PERCHERON AND OTHER DRAFT 
HORSES. 

Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31—Breeders’ sale, Bloom- 
ington, Hl.; C. W. Hurt, Arrowsmith, 
lil., Manager. 

JACKS AND JENNETS. 

Mar. 10—G. C. Rean, La Viata, Mo. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

an. 17—S. A. Roberts, Knoxviile, Iowa. 

in. 2+—Henry Bres., Sheldon, lowa. 





Jan. 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, 
jlowa. 
. 22—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

f 23—Wm. Grocters, Boyden, Iowa. 





zi—S. R. Reed, Montieth, lowa. 

jan. 30-—-E. E. Farver, Fecstoria, Lowa. 
Jan. 31—Samuel Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia. 

Feb. 3—John H. Fitch, Lake City, lowa. 

Feb. 4—W. H. Barr & Sen, Villisca, Ia.; 
sale at Red Oak, Iowa. 


Feb. 4—Snyder & Lee, Sac City, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—J. M. Glasier, A'gona, Lowa. 

Feb, 6—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, lowa. 

Feb. 8—C. H. Johnson, Correctionville, 
lewa. 


Feb. 1O—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 1li—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—J. M. Peery, Alverd, Iowa. 

ep, 18S—J. G. Bloemendaal, Alton, fowa. 

heb. 19—M. P. Hancher, Roife, lowa. 

Feb. 2)—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—J. T. Molloy, A'bion, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—W. A. Henry and Jas. Williams, 
a Pa 


lreb. 22—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
eb. 27—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 


Feb. 283—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS, 
Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—A. L. Mossman, Mason City, Ia. 
Jan. 22—A. H. Mcen, Inwood, Iowa. 


Jan. 22—Jas. Williams, Marcus, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—C. A. 
Jan. 24— 


De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
. & L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 


Smith, Victor, Iowa. 


Thompson and J. Wil- 
City, Iowa. 
Handiey, Carroll, Towa. 


Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

_ 29—C. J. Janssen & Son, Meservey, 
owa 

Jan. 29—P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa. 

Jan. 30--Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 4—F. H. Dickey and H. S. Fain, 
FEmmetsburg, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—Geo. T. White, Dallas Center, Ia. 

Feb. 5—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—Weaver & Fountain, Montgom- 





ery, lowa. 

Feb. 7—J. Schmidt, Ever'ty, Iowa. 

_ 11—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
owa, 


Feb. 12—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. Dak. 

Feb. 13—S. O. Smalling, 1a Porte City, Ia. 

Feb. 13—C. E, Walden, Washta, Iowa. 

ai aa M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 

ai iia W. Smith & Sons, Sioux Falls, 

Feb. 21—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

~~ 26—I. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 
owa,. 

Mar. 5—Wm. Taylor. Ireton, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES, 
Feb. 4—R. J. Boles, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa, 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 18—Barr & Rae, Ames, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Tharsday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be insertee if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


G. €. Roan, of La Plata, Mo., who has 
heid a number of very successful public 
sales of jacks and jennets, claims March 
10, 1913, as the date of his annual sale. 
Full particulars will be given later. Watch 
for them. 

Mr. S. A. Réberts, of Knoxville, Iowa, 
will sell an attractive offering of big-type 
Poiand Chinas January 17th, over half 
of the sows being bred to his grand cham- 
pion, A Model. Watch for particulars in 
later issues, and write at once for the 
sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

A public sale of Hampshire sows is an- 
nounced by C. A. Brook, of Washington, 
fowa, for February ith. Mr. Brook has a 
splendid lot of this breed, which is grow- 
ing more and mere in popular favor, and 
our readers may expect full infermation 
just prior to the sale. Make a memoran- 
dum of the date in the meantime. 

Henry C. Glissman, Station B, Omaha, 








Neb., will ho'd an important Hol!ste‘n eat- 
tie sale February ith. The Glissmans, 








father and sen, have been 
Holsteins for a good many years, and fur- 
nished the Nebraska state experiment 
farm with the noted Katy Gerben family, 
that have made a great record. Watch for 
particulars of sale in later issues. 

Mr. Ed. Heise!, cf Frement, Iowa, in- 
vites Wallaces’ Farmer readers to see his 
imported l’ercheren staidlions now in his 
barns, and fee.s sure that buyers will be 
well pleased with his horses and the rea- 
sonabe prices he asks. He aiso has im- 
ported mares for sa.e. See advertisement 
this week on page 1855 and kindiy men- 
tion Wa.laces’ Farmer when writing Mr. 
Heisel. 

The 








well-known horse importers and 
breeders, Taylur & Jones, Williamsvi-le, 
Ill., write: ‘Our new importaticn cf draft 
stallions and mares have arrived, and we 
have never received an impcrtaticn that 
came through in better ccndition. Not 
one has missed a meal, and all are feel- 
ing extra geod. Scme of them have al- 
ready been so.d, and all of these in the 
market for anything in this line will be 
pleased with the Ict-we have to show 
them, and the prices are such that they 
can afford to buy. Come and inspect and 
get our prices before buying a team of 
good, serviceabie draft mares cr a draft 
stallion of any cf the breeds.” 

Mr. C. H. Porter, cf Eagle Grove, lowa, 
proprieter cf ene cf the best herds of 
Poland Chinas in his section, reports that 
he has enjoyed a splendid bear trade, and 
that he is now comp.etely sold out. He 
is now offering bred sows and gilts that 
will farrow in early March. Mr. Porter 
can be relied upon as a theroughly com- 
petent hog man. Few people visit his 
herd, wanting to buy, who do not do so, 
His gilts are very iarge for their ages, 
due to the fact that they descend from 
very large ancestors with an abundance 
of quaiity. Mr. Porter will be glad to 
answer a!! inquiries pertaining to his 
stock, and he will quote as attractive 
prices as are consistent with the class of 
stock he offers. Write him, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


DUROC JERSEY HERD BOARS. 


Mr. A. J. De Young, of Sheldon, lowa, 
is now offering for saie a coupie of year- 
ling herd bears whicn he has been using 
very successtully in his herd. ‘They are 
Crimson Sol 115365, bred by O. S. West, 
and hahas Colonel 115867, bred by Mr. 
De Young. Mr. we Young has had a 
splendid boar trade this seascn, dispos- 
ing of torty head, the bulk of which were 
by the two bvoars he is now offering. If 
any of our readers are in the market for 
a good and tried herd boar, they can buy 
one of these at a price that will make it 
an object to them. Write Mr. De Young 
at once if interested. 


THE WALPOLE BROS.-C. M. GAGE 
SHORT-HORN SALES. 

January ith and Sth wiil occur two im- 
portant Short-horn sales in Sioux and Ly- 
ons county, towa. .wamessrs. Waipole Brvs., 
of Rock Valiey, lowa, have listed forty- 
eight head to be sold January 7th. Thirty- 
two are bred as pure in Scotch breeding 
as the most careful breeder cares to own. 
Kight cows and one buli are out of im- 
ported dams. sive cows are grand-daugh- 
ters. of imported dams, besides several 
others are c.ose up to the imported cow, 
Imp. Fair Maid, bred by Wm. Duthie, and 
got by Scotiana’s kame, has three daugh- 
ters, two grand-daughters, and two great- 
grand-daughters in the sa.e, and ail are 
choicely topped out. The breeders for 
twelve generations on the maternal side 
of Imp. Fair Maid were Wm. Duthie and 
Amos Cruickshank. J. Dean Willis, Lord 
Lovat, A. Crombi, S. Campbell, J. W. Gor- 
don and John Cran are prominent Old 
Country breeders whose names are close 
up in many cf the pedigrees of the cattie 
selling. Waipo.e Bros. are putting up 
more good individuals in this offering than 
for many years back. The majority are 
of the compact, wide-set, short-legged sort 
—the type of present-day winners of any 
and all of the beef breeds. The bulis are 
a grand lot, representing as they do bulls 
of herd heading nature. Parkdale Goods, 
the herd bui!, stands as a sire well to the 
front of the many good bulls previously 
owned by \Valpo.e Brces. Being a son of 
Good Choice, he is a half-brother to the 
Des Moines 1912 champion, Diamond 
Goods, and who was also the first prize 
aged bull at Chicago. To appreciate Park- 
dale .Goods, one myst see his get. His 
heifers are practicai.y all retained in the 
herd. His suns in this sale include a two- 
year-old catied The Goods, that is even 
better than his sire. He has been used 
enough to know that he is a sure breeder. 
H. H. Powell & Son, of Linn Grove, lowa, 
consigns four bulis of steriing worth. One 
of them, a March calf, caiied Cumberland 
Aconite, by the prize winning King Cum- 
berland 2d, is a star attracticn. He comes 
near filling the mind’s eye of what a per- 
feet beast should he. C. M. Gage, of Les- 
ter, Iowa, follows on January 8th with an 
offering of forty head, which constitutes 
a dispersion sale. Mr. Gage is net phy- 
sically able to longer attend to either his 
cattle or his farm, and he has therefore 
rented out his land, und the catte must 
go January 8th. With few exceptions, it 
is a Scotch offering, and they are the 
plums of those Mr. Gage has ever bred 
or bought. There are eight buils in the 
offering, and some ten or a dozen calves 
sell at fect. The herd bull, Knight's Count, 
is included. The calves at foct and many 


of the younger things are sired by him, 
and the cows are re-bred to him. He is 
a massive, low-set, compact red of very 


pleasing head and horn. A good ‘likeness 
in many ways of his great sire, Red 
Knight. He should be in strong demand 
by these wanting a tried herd buil <A 
high-class cow with a nifty bull calf is 
Golden Belle, cf the Bonnie Belle family, 
by Ceremonious Archer. This cow is a 
bit thin. The fact that she is a ha'f-sister 
to Miss Walpole, the dam of the King 
Cumberlands, and of same pattern, adds 
to her value. Mr. Gage is selling just a 
splendid lot of Scotch cows that have de- 
scended through careful hands. They rep- 
resnt what Mr. Gage has been striving for, 
and come mighty near being as good as 
those feund in leading herds. Four are 
reyal'y bred Marr Missies. and are among 
the best in the sale. The cattleman can 


ee 


appreciate a 
Short-horns such as Mr. Gage is selling. 

Read the advertisement on another page | 
of this issue, and then write for the cata- 


breeders of | 
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not fail to collection of 


logue of each of these saies. Mention 


Wallaces’ Earmer when writing. 
HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE. 
Messrs. O. S. Gibbons & Sen, Atiantic, 
Iowa, who have made a splendid success 
as breeders and exhibitors of Hereford 
cattle, are now offering a number of high- 
class yeung bul.s for sale, as advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. Most of these 
bulls are sired by their well-known show 
bull, General G., a winner himse!f at the 
leading shows this year, and the sire of 
most of the Gibbons show herd. They 
had out thirteen head the past year, and 
eight of them were sired by General G. 
who is a March On bred bul! of the wide- 
out, deep, thick type, and of more than 
average scale. Messrs. Gibbons are get- 
ting some very fine calves also from their 
two-year-old show bull, Good Lad, one of 
the handsomest and best two-year-olds 
out this year, and who stood next the top 
a time or two the past seasen. At the 
American Royal, Goed Lad stood third, 
only being defeated by the Cudahy and 
Harris bulls. Ameng the young bul!s 
Messrs. Gibbens are now offering is Pre- 
mazer, a ha'f-brother to the bull they 
sold at Kansas City this fall for $429, the 
dam of beth being Blossom, who is the 
mother ef some cf the best show calves 
that Messrs. Gibbons have brought out. 
They think Premazer is of like character 
as his brother that sold for $420. He has 
not been crowded, but is a good, strong, 
sixteen-mcnths-old bif!l, with a good head 
and good bone. Another desirable young 
bull is Princeps Lad, out of the good 
show cow, Princeps Lassie, a champion 
for Mousel, and the top priced cow in the 
Mouse! sale, selling to Gibbons & Son for 
$700. Messrs. Gibbons also have several 
good young bull sired by a Weston Stamp 
bull, one of them called Bonny Boy, a 
yearling of good feeding quality, out of a 
Sunny Slope Tom cow. In building up 
their herd, Messrs. Gibbons selected good 
stock, and have brought home a number 
of tops. From their first state fair ex- 
hibit, too, they have made a good showing. 
They are nicely located, about a mile 
west of Atlantic, on a good 230-acre farm, 
which they are improving in great shape, 
having gocd bui'dings, a splendid silo, 
ete. Write for other particulars if inter- 
ested in buying, cr they will be pleased to 

have you visit them. 


STUMP PULLING MADE EASY. 


A machine that has made it an easy 
matter to get rid of the stumps, and small 
standing timber, is the Hercules stump 
puller, made by the Hercules Mfg. Co., of 
857 Twenty-first St, Centerville, Iowa. 
This puller is not an experiment. It has 
been tried on farms all over the country, 
and has proved very satisfactory. Mr. B. 
A. Fuller, president of the Hercules Mfg. 
Co., has so much confidence in the stump 
puller, knowing what it has done, that he 
does not hesitate a minute to offer to send 
it out to any responsible party on thirty 
days’ free trial, with the understanding 
that if the puller does all Mr. Futler 
claims for it, that you are to buy it, but if 
it fails to do what he claims for it, it can 
be returned and you are not out a cent of 
expense further than the time in giving it 
a trial. This, in brief, is Mr. Fuller’s of- 
fer, and he also calls particular attention 
to the fact that each Hercules stump pull- 
er carries a three-year guarantee, which 
means that if any casting of the puller 
breaks at any time within three years, 
whether the fault is yours or with the 
machine, there being no conditions what- 
ever to this guararfee, that he will re- 
place the parts free of charge. It is very 
rarely that the Hercules Mfg. Co. have 
been called upon to make good this guar- 
antee, for the simple reason that the Her- 
cules is tested to terrific strain before it 
leaves the factory, to Fen a against ma- 
chines breaking. Mr. Fuller has issued a 
very attractively illustrated and complete 
descriptive booklet of the Hercules stump 
puller, telling of the work it has done in 
various parts of the country, and will do, 
and he wants Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
be sure to secure this booklet if they have 
stumps of any kind that they desire to get 
rid of, or if they have osage orange or 
other hedges that they want to make 
quick work of getting out of the way, as 
the Hercules puller can be used very sat- 
isfactorily in pulling an osage orange 
hedge, doing the job quickly and thor- 
oughly. The back page advertisement 
gives an excellent idea of the stump puller 
and the work it will do, and Mr. Ful'er 
will be g'ad to have you use either the 
coupon which the advertisement contains, 
or a postal card or letter request, asking 
for the booklet, will bring it by_return 
mail. The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer 
when asking for the booklet will be heart- 
ily appreciated. Read the advertisement. 


THE USES OF LYE. 


With reference to the uses of lye on 
the farm, the Pennsylvania Salt Co., 
makers of Lewis lye, which has been rec- 
ognized for many years as the standard 
of the market, write: ‘Very few farm- 
ers realize the many uses to which lye, 
one cf the very commonest of househo'd 
predvets, can be put. There are over 
ene hundred different ways in which 
Lewis lye not only can be used, but in 
which it is the best for the purpose, mak- 
ing soap, softening water, conditioning 
hogs, spraying trees, vines and vege- 
tables, destroying vermin, ete. Among 
the many uses, dehorning calves is also 
very important. It can be done with 
Lewis lye without troub'e, and without 
danger to the calf The best time to de- 
horn by this method is when the calf is 
about six weeks old, and it can be done 
ecaually well by two different methods. 
First, grease around the root with a 
good, solid grease. Wet the buttons, and 
place on a small piece of lye, about the 
size of a kernel of corn. The other meth- 
od is to swab the buttons after being 
greased, with a strong solution of lve and 
water, about one-half can to the pail of 
water. If this is done, the horns will 
never grow out. When the ecenomy of 


this method is considered, no doubt more 
farmers will use Lewis lve fer 
pose.” 


this pur- 
The Pennsylvania Salt Co. have 











issued some interesting bccklets telling 
about Lewis iye, ahd they wi: be glad to 
send them to any reader cf Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
THE ELECTRIC STARTING FARM 
ENGINE. 


Self-starting 
been used only 


engines have 
on automobiles 


heretofore 
The Mid- 





dletown Machine Co., cf 1417 First St 

Middietown, Ohio, we beteve are the first 
to put out a self-starting farm engine. 
E ectricity, which has proved the mest 
satisfactory starter for autom engines 
is used. It is only one of the many good 
features cf Woodpecker engine which 
are the result of a good many years of ex- 
perience in building gasoline engines. An- 
ether feature is the sub-bas¢ r steel 
girder Which forms the foundatien for the 
engine proper. It gives a good, solid base 


for the engine when at work. and it a'so 


makes the engine easy to get to the other 
parts ef the farm. This sub-base extends 
considerably out under the belt side of the 
engine, which is a big advantage in work- 


ing «na beard floor, giving a firmer foun- 
dation. The Middletown Machine Co. offer 
to send cut their Woodpecker engines on 
thirty days’ trial, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to send for the very 
interesting catalogue telling all about the 
electric se'f-starter end the otner features 
ef their engine. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring it. Note their 
advertisement cn page 1832 


GUARANTEED FLOUR. 

Occident flour, made by the Russell Mil- 
ler Milling Co., of Minneapolis, United 
States of America, is absolute'y guaran- 
teed, by the makers. They guarantee it 
to. make whiter, lighter, better tasting 
bread, biscuit, cake and pastry than any 
ether flour, and more of it per sack. If it 
fails to please you for al! baking, the 
money paid therefor will be refunded with- 
out argument. The Russe'l Miller Milling 
Co, want every housewife to try Occident 
flour under their guarantee, and if it deese 
not do alli they claim for it, they will 
cheerfully refund the money. They are 
perfectly willing to take the verdict of the 
housewife if she will simp'y try the flour, 
giving it a thorough test for all kinds of 
baking. Under the title of “Better Bak- 
ing,”” they have issued a bock'et which 
will prove interesting to housewives. They 
would like to send a copy of it to every 
home into which Wallaces’ Farmer goes. 
and they would deem it a faver if our 
readers would look up their advertisement 
on page six and send them a prstal card 
or letter request for the booklet. 

COUNTRY LIFE IN VIRGINIA. 

For the benefit of those who desire to 
khow with reference to the agricultural 
opportunities and resources of Virginia, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio lines, through 
Cc. T. Crawley, industrial agent, have is- 
sued a very attractively i'lustrated and in- 
teresting book!et under the above tit's. [t 
tells of the crops grown, and the yield per 
acre, the markets, the climate, fruit 
tions ,etc. It alsw gives letters from ser- 
tlers, telling how they are satisfied with 
the lands purchased, and it gives a list of 
farms for sale. Mr. Crawley will be glad 
to forward a copy of this booklet to any 
reader of Wal'aces’ Farmer who writes 
him, mentiening this notice in cur paper 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway is in- 
terested in getting the best class of set- 
tlers along their line, and therefore they 
have gene to considerable expense in get- 
ting out this book'et and other literature, 
which will be sent to any who desire it. 
All requests should be addressed to K. T. 
Crawley, Industrial Agent (*hesapeake and 
Ohio Ratilway, Room 1933, Richmond, Va. 

“POWER FARMING IN THE CORN 

BELT.” 


sere 


This is the title cf a very attractive lit- 
tle boeklet which the Emerson-Branting- 
ham Co., of Rockford, Hl... have issued fer 
the benefit of those desiring to know with 
regard to the use ef the traction engine on 
the farms of the corn belt. The book is 
attractively illustrated and gives the ac- 
tual experience of those who have tried 
the tractor. They advise us that they will 
be giad to send copy of the booklet to any 
of our readers who are enough interested 
to mention the paper when writing them. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring it by return mail. 

FARM LAND IN LOUISIANA. 


L. M. Allen, passenger traffic manager 
of the Rock Island Railway, of 58 La 
Salle Station, Chicago, Iil., has issued 
some very interesting literature by Prof- 
Cottre!l on corn growing, and the cern 
lands in Louisiana. Mr. A'vlen will not 
only be glad to send copies of Pref. Cot- 
trell’s interesting book, but will likewise 
be glad to give our readers ful! informa- 
tien concerning the low fares to see the 
land, which their road offers. 


Attention! Farmers and Breeders 


Being compelled to change climate, I will sell at 
private sale my entire 22 head of registered Per- 
cherons as follows: Five filly and two horse 
weantings,. one filly and four horse year- 
lings. one 22-year-old and one %-year-old 
stallion, seven proven brooé mares from 
3 to 5 years old. and one 13 years old. 
That these horses are of heavy bone and rugged 
frame the college horsemen will vertfy. Superior 
foundation stock. Prices will be made right on terms 
to suit the purchaser. Farin adjoins town. See 
me before January 15th. 


L.J. BAIRD, 


HEREFORD BULLS 


We are now offering a number of high class young 
bulls for sale. sired by the show bull, Gen. G. 261924, 
and other good sires. One good one. 16 months old, 
is out of Blossom. the dam of a prize winner An- 
other good one ts out of the Mousell show cow, Prin- 
ceps Lassie. Come and see them at the farm, @ mile 
west of town. 


0. S. GIBBONS & SON, 


- GUERNSEYS 


We now offer 30 head of registered females and 8 
May Rose bulls 5 of them ready for serv 


WILCOX & STUBES CO., Des Moines, iowa 





Ames, lowa 





Atlantic, lowa 
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~ fall a ane spring farrow:; 
are good, rugged, high backed, good footed hogs. 


pt cROC JERSEYS. 


12 fall boars and an April yearling that 
The April year- 





ling and 3 of the fall boars are suitable for use in good pure bred 


herds. 
Model Advancer, Crimson onderl Am. Dams 
are are mostly descendaits of Prince of Colonels, 


Our stuff has not Leen crowded, but is in good, vigorous condition. 


Sires: Prince The Co 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, a 








RIVERSIDE HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


Boars to offer of both fall and spring farrow—among them 1912 state fair prize winners. 
Herd headed by the first prize boars, Crimson Chief 79769. Golden 
20th 97069. Jumbo Jim 24 79491 and Protection Col. Ist 97039. 


ribbons at Huron this year. 
Model 


at the state fair for the past three years gladly sent upon request. 


KR. J. WEILAND-WM. GORDON, 


In all we won 18 


Our show record 
Bred sow sale Feb. 12th. 
Canistota, South Dakota 





CLOVER BLOSSOM HERD 


DUROGS 


280 March and April pigs raised. Only a limited 
number will be retained for breeding purposes. 12 


extra large and very choice fall boars. Sires: 
E vince of Cols. 34 117501, Sioux Notcher 
Est £23201 and Top Neotcher 122799. Our 
herd is strong in scale, good feet and bone, strong 
arche d backs and good head and ear 

E.¢. PFARRINGER, ireton, Sioux c o., Ea. 
Sprucemead 

Farm 


8 choice large Duroc 
Jersey gilts at a bar- 





g2in. Open. Two straight 

BReotch red bulls, 14 and 25 

months old. Outstanding in 

quality. For sale at right 

price. We mean business. 
J. A. BENSON 

So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, ta. 


Cahill Bros.’ Durocs 





jd. 25 February, March and April 
in of the big, lengthy, type Also the 
herd boar Proud " onder ty ( rimson Wonder 
I Am. 
*We breed the business hog and se them at a price 


that means a business Investment Correspondence 

giadly answe 
Two ver vice Scotc . — for sale. 

CAMILLE Bios, toc och ford, fowa 


Model Chief 2d 53757 





the low a grand champi ion boar used at the head of 
ur herd, is dead Weare out of boars. Have sold 
si bead this fall. mostly by the old hero We will be 


pleased now to take orders for gilts and older sows to 


be shipped when safe in farrow. More champion 
boars represented in our herd than can be found 
elsewhere in the state Foundation stock a+pecialty. 
W. WN. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 


Farm adjoins town 


Duroc Jersey Gilts For Sale 


Cholera Immune 


Mason 





Our herd won 36 prizes at the City and 


Waverly fairs this fall. 16 firsts, 9 seconds, 7 cham- 
pPlonships. Sires, C.J.s Chief and Model ¢ hief’s Last. 
Are bred to Chief Select Jr. R. & 8. Golden Model 
and a son of Model Chief 2d. The good ones are the 
cheape.t. 


Sumner, iowa 


Duroc Jerseys 


Completely sold out of 
boars. Nothing else to offer 
the trade until! Jan. 25. when 
I will sell aselect offering of 
brood sows. Keep tbe date 
in mind. I thank the trade 
for their liberal support in “ 
helping me dispose of my surplus stock. 
J. E. SMITH. Victor, Iowa 


c. 3. SWALE, 











SAMUELSON'S DUROCS 
21 first class spring boars for sale. Good colors, well 
built and large for theirages. Sires—B. A.’s INpI- 
CaTorR 119045, AcrlEVER I KNow 120437 and Lone 
Jim 120439. We give you your bln worth. 
B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac County, 
_¥s arm between Ki ron and Odebolt. 


GLENWOOD purROoCc Can furnish 2 limited 
number of good Duroc 

Jersey boars of March farrow to early buyers. We 

bave never culled so closely and what we havc are 

prime. A few young Hereford bulls for sale by 

the prize winning Advertiser. 

P. GORMAN, Dougherty, Iowa 


CLYDE H. SMITH, RIGEVILLE, 1A. 


Boars for sale—Duroc Jerseys. All large ones 
of early spring farrow and sired mostly by Prince 
Select 121133. Positively nothing shipped ex- 
Capt Rirst clas first class stock. We solicit your patronage. 


lowa. 











~ DUROC JERSEYS 


Kildee wants to sell you a Duroc Jersey boar. 
Why? Because he has a lot more than he needs. 
They are the Chief Select kind and the prices are 
strictly in keeping with the merits of the boars. 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa. 


Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want a good gilt, bred or open, a tried sow, 
yearling or spring boars. write 
J.J. BRADSHAW 
Bold Knob Farm, Fillmore, Au. 














King of Cols. Again 80267 Now For Sale 


An 800 Ib. boar with great quality and an Al 
breeder. Also 2) good spring boars at farmers’ 
prices. A few good herd headers among them. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Duroc Jerseys 


Large. heavy boned spring boars to offer—good 
ones. Prices, 825.00 to $30.00 each. The most popular 
prize winning blood lines represented. 

JOHN ROSKAMP. Kanawha, Iowa 


AVERYDALE DUROCS 


A number of good, growthy, lengthy, heavy boned 
boars yet for sale. Sires, Chief of Cols. 121969 and 
King Mason 91708. Popular breeding, the kin? the 
man needing a good boar wants. A. M. AVERY & 
SONS, Mason City, lowa. 











UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 
P most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 


Williamsburg. lowa. 














Idiewild Herd DurocJerseys 


Boars All 
Soid 


Look for our ad. a little 
later on for choice large bred 


gilts. 
WELLENDORF & SON, Algona, lowa 


BALMATS’ DUROCS 


We are now offering the best of our 1912 crop of 
March and April boars. We feel sure that a number 
of them would have been strong candidates at the 
state fairs had they been fleshed. They have as good 
lines, bone, length and character as any we have ever 
raised. Chief Select Jr., Chief Select 24 
and Notcher Chief are the main sires. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Stred by King the Col., Col. 
Model llth. One yeariing by 








Better than ever 
Willetta and Goluen 


Col, Willetta, 
COME AND SEE THEM 
C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 


R. J. Hadley, Grinnell, lowa 


Breeder of 


DUROC JERSEYS AND 
ANGUS CATTLE 


Boars for sale, mostof them sired by F. & A.'s 
mson Wonder by the champion Crimson Wonder 
Again. A few by Model Chief 2uth and Royal Col. 
Also Angus bulls for sale. 
Address as above, mentioning this paper. 


immunized Duroc Boars 
and Gilts 


I have eight boars by A. F.’s Colonel 117631, andtwo 
by Model Improver 104001 stock. Also a few choice 
gilts. These hogs passed through cholera and vac- 
cination early in October. A fine lot of boars and 
gilts. Prices reasonable. 


J. P. STOW, 


Duroc Jersey Bred Gilts 


Boars all sold. Now offer a choice lot of bred gilts. 
They are sifed by West's Crimson Climax, Crimson 
Climax and Walte Model and are bred to Crimson 
Wonder I Know, Crimson Climax and Criterion. 
This is a young boar by West’s Crimson Climax and 
out of a Crimson Wonder I Know sow. 


A. HENDERSON, Paullina, lowa 
DUROG JERSEYS 


120 March and April pigs, 15 fail boars; all good 
growing stuff. Herd boar and main sire, Suther- 
Jand 103159; a daughter of Missouri Model Top 
has litter by Challenge. If needing a boar, would be 
pleased to hear from you. Wm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 


’ Large, growtby boars for 
WALDEN Ss DUROCS sale--37 head. Sires: Wal. 
den’s Pride, Expansion Col.. Col. Beaut. 
Few by Col. Scott Jr.. Choice Advancer, King of Cols. 
Again, Regulus and Crimson Sol. We cater to the 
big type and can show more quality than most 
herds. C. E,. WALDEN, Washta, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


\m now offering my herd boar. Regulus 105987, 
for sale at #75. A grand good boar and asure breeder. 
Also good growthy March and April boars and a few of 
fall farrow. Choicest breeding. Prices conservative. 
W. I. JACQUES, Galva, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Well enough bred for breeders—cheap enough for 
farmers. Spring boars sired by a son of Royal Heir; 
fall boars sired by Model Chief Gold. Call or write. 


J. W. TROY & BROS., Rose Hill, lowa 
Duroc Boars and B. P. Rocks For Sale 


Spring boars. immune to cholera, sired by Jumbo 








Burt, fowa 
































Wonder; and fall boars by H. A.’s Choice Goods 5th. 
Also B. P. Rock cockerels. Good stock at reason- 
able prices 


GKO. T. Ww HITE, 


DUROC JERSEY BOAR FOR SALE 


LaFollette’s Prince 120801, one of the best. 
OTTO POUND, VAIL, IOWA 


DeYoung’s Durocs 


Two one-year-old herd boars. well bred and good 
individuals, will be priced to sell. Sow sale Jan. 24, 
1913. Write or visit. Farm adjoins town. 

A. J. DeYOUNG, KR.D.2, Sheldon, ia. 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mule Foot Hogs 


Safe and certain. Mule foot hogs are hardier and 
healthier than any other breed of hogs. Are just as 
easily fattened. Now is the time to order sows bred 
for spring farrow. Also have fall pigs for _— 

ILLINOIS PIONEER HE 
New Berlin, Iilinois 


Dallas Center. lowa 

















Henry M. Boston, 
All stock registered. 





Please mention this paper when writing 








POLAND-CHINAS. 





Elk Grove Poland-Ghinas—Cholera Immune 


I have for saie 1 April yearling boar, 3 fall boars and 12 of last spring farrow. They are what I consider g 


first class lot. 
Chief and Chas. Tec. 34. Have 
weigh 250 Ibs. and not fat. Has 7-inch bone, 50 in. 
prices. 


They are by Monarch Chief 143899. Long Chief, 
used the spring yearling on my own herd. 
long, 49 in. flank and heart. 


he by Chief Price Again. 

One of the ‘Aprit 1912 re 9 
Will sell at very moderate 
FRANK RAINIER. Logan, Iowa. 





BLAKE’S BIG TYPE POLANDS 


Big. stretchy, good boned spring pigs for sale, sired by Columbia Chief 3d and Smooth Wonder 24 dy. 


Dams by Chief Price 2d, Smooth Wonder 2d, etc. 
October 3-year-old; and Smooth Wonder 2d Jr., 


Farm 3 miles north of Waukee. Call or write. 


a lengthy, 


Will also sell Columbia Chief 3d Jr. 167419, a big smoot} 


heavy boned spring yearling. Both good breeders, 
R. K. BLAKE, Dallas Center. lowa, 





Cahill Bros.’ Big Polands 


Eight very smooth, lengthy Sept. boars to offer, sired 
by Big Bone 2d 151743 and out of dams by 
Balance Jumbo, Big Surprise and others of 
similar breeding—the making of the real big ones 
and suitable for heading pure herds. A number of 
spring boars of same breeding are being offered. They 
will not disappoint you. Also two pure Scotch Short- 
horn bulls for sale, Feb. and March yearlings; one a 
full brother to Hampton's King; both good. 

€ AHILL BROS.. Cc artersville, iowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Spring boars all sold. We 
are now offering 25 1912 fall 
boars as fine anything we 
ever raised; sired by H.’s 
Defender and out of the 
sows that produced our 
prize — at Sioux City 
this y 
aK EN ae ae BRON., 


Poland-China — 


Thirty head of February, March and April farrow, 
sired by Prince Price 166121 and Big Lad 
177629 by Pawnee Lad. Their dams are of Mouw, 
Miller and Crow breeding. They are large, long and 
heavy boned, with good arched backs, wide heads, 
ears all down and up we)lon their feet. We ship 
on approval and guarantee satisfaction. Call or 
write to 
J. F. DeLONG, 


Big Poland-Chinas 


I am offering some big, stretchy spring gilts by 
Longfellow 2d 183143 and Giant Wonder 
183147 and out of dams by Beauty's Jumbo. Big 
Orange, Long Wonder, Miller's Chief Price, etc. They 
are bred to my big young herd boars and will be 
priced worth the money. Write me or come and see 
the herd. 
THOS. LIEN, 


Oakwood Poland - Chinas 


Bred sows for sale. Spring gilts, fall yearlings and 
tried sows. The big smooth, prolific kind. Bone and 
stretch surpassed by none. Bred to four different big 
type boars for Mareh farrow. Gilts will weight up 
to 300 Ibs.. Oct. yearlings 400 to 450 lbs. Mature sows 
big enough to suit anyone and of most pleasing form. 


If possible come and see me. 
C. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 


POLAND-CGHINAS 


Will offer either of my herd boars, Mastodon 
Wonder 165343 and Bi Creek Chief 
181319. Also 4 fall boars and few of spring far- 
row. All big breeding and big, stretchy stuff. 

L. A. ROBINSON, Correctionville., lowa 


BOARS — POLAND -CHINAS— BOARS 


40 head that have not been picked over, weights 190 
to 240 los., $25 to 830 each, Lengthy. heavy boned, 
extra quality. More boar for the money than you 
think for. Also 50 spring gilts. 

GUSTAVE PUFAHL, Luana, Clayton County, Iowa. 






Sheldon. iowa a 





Bristow, lowa 





Elgin, lowa 














lags ee Cholera Immune— 
20 fall and spring boars for sale: fall boars strictly 
herd headers. Weight 300 lbs. in tbin flesh. Sires— 
Golddust Wonder, Big Hadley 3d, Defender Again, 
Silver Creek Chief, Chief Price Again. Spring boars 
extra good in bone and quality. We guarantee de- 
scriptions. C. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa. 


Poland-Chinas 


Spring boars at from $25 to $30 each. The 
lengthy, big type sort. Sires, Big Wonder 
180955 (by A Wonder 143421 an‘! out of dam by A 
Wonder 107353) and Prince Victor 185279. 

A. VANDER PLOEG, Kanawha, Iowa 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Fall pigs, both sexes, sired by Look Again (192885). 
From large, prolific dams and big litters. Write for 
full descriptions and prices. Can please you in indi- 
viduality. M. 0. WATTS, Fairfield, lowa. 


Hanson’s Big Boned Polands 


of the Dorr-Mouw breeding. Fall and spring boars 
ready to ship, bigger and better than we have here- 
tofore raised. Spring boars are of March farrow. 
C.K. HANSON & SON, Nashua, Iowa. 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


BREEDERS POLAND-.CHINAS 
We have ten head of strong fall yearling boars and 
same number of spring pigs. They are sired by Col. 
Thickset by Thickset 2d, Mondamin Master, Big De- 
fender and others. 




















50 BIG TYPE 


Poland-China Boar Pigs 


with quality for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 
Also 50 aged sows and gilts for sale. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, 
Henry’s Poland-Chinas 


25 head—1 Oct., 4 Dec. and 20 April boars to offer. 
Mostly H's Defender by Dorr’s Defender and out of 
mature sows. They are an extra good, lengthy, heavy 
boned lot of pigs. Prices very reasonable quality 
considered. WILL A. HENRY, Marcus, ia. 





High Class Herd Boars 


of both fall and spring far- 
row. The best Big Type 
Poland-Chinas we 
have ever offered private- 
ly. Show boars among 
them. Sires—-Price’s 
Giant. Euebei’s A 
Wonder, and the champion Chief Again Price. 
If looking for something classy come and see us. 

RUEBEL EBEL BROS., Marathon. Iowa 


Oak Glen Herd EQHANS: 


CHINAS 


Thirty toppy big type boars of March and Apri] 
farrow for sale. The best and most uniform bunch 
we have ever raised. They are mostly sired hy 
Tecumseh Longfellow 2d, 184513, winner of champ 
ship at northern Jowa’s leading fairs in 1912, and out 
of splendid big type dams. Also two good, stretchy 
fall yearling boars. Write for prices and desert; 
tions, or come and see. 


Ww. S. AUSTIN, 


Bertel Hansen, R. 2, Alta, lowa 


Breeder of Poland-Chinas 


Good thrifty boars to offer, sired by Wonder 
Price, Young Fellow. Mastodon W. Chief 
Longfellow, Blue Ribbon and Glynn c row. e 
Dams are of best breeding in the state. Also one 
good two-year-old boar. good breeder. Everything 
in the herd big type breeding. Moderate prices for 
quick sales. 

Let me know your wants. 


50 Poland-China Boars 50 


15 Fall Yearlings, 35 Spring Boars at $25.00 each 


Quick sales is what I want. These are big boars 
and as good as their breeding. Sires: Chief 
170365, Glen Mead Porter 2d 170363, 
Long Hing Lad 186897. Long Wonder 
181725, Youngfellow Jr. 186899 and King 
Dodo 170361. 


J. A. PENN, 





Dumont. Iowa 








Alta, lowa 





‘ 


AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE GATTLE 


for sale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for im- 
mediate use. E. R. McConnell, Wellington O., R. 4. 








HOKS 











PERCHERONS | ONE OF THe 
BELGIANS EST AND 


SHIRES 


IMPORTERS 









horses are 
big, smooth 
flat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation. Will please 
the most critical. Prices rea- 
sonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Letters from hundreds of 
satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


~ 804 23 LINCOLN, wes. 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm 


Headquarters for 


MAMMOTH JACKS 


with more size than usual. Come and see them and 
get my prices. Located on street car line between 
Cedar Rapids and Marion. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


W.L.DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Imported Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


Home-bred registered stallions, $250 to $650. I 
guarantee to sell imported Percheron and Belgian 
stallions cheaper than any firm in America. 


A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, lowa 


2 PERCHERON STALLIONS 2 
One black and one dark ay coming two 
next May. Sound and right with fine style and action. 
Of my own breeding and registered in Percheron So- 
ciety of America. Also a good yore een dark 
bay, same age. Write at once for pric 
J.C. GLASER, yf ner ll Illinois. 


Horses Wanted For Land 


Eighty acres good unimproved land in Murray 
county, Minnesota. Want good pure bred mares or 
work horses for equity. A chance to get a good 
small farm right. Address Drawer C, Slayton, Minn. 


































3 BIG BONED, growthy Poland-China 

boars and 30 gilts. From mature parents, 
best breeding. prolific litters—175 to 200 lbs. Two 
Short-horn bulls, 13 months old. Pleased buyers in 
twenty four states past twenty years and can please 
you. Write or call. P. §.&8S. BARR, Box W. F., 
R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 





Full Blooded Cattle and Horses Wanted! 


(She stuff preferred) in exchange for a nice, smooth 
quarter section of land near Weyburn, Sask., and also 
a@ nice quarter near Plankington, S. D., all tillable, 


but no improvements. 
J. P. MURRAY, Cedar Rapids. lowa 











Dec. 27, 1912. WALLACES’ FARMER (31) 1855 


Greeley Horse Importing Company 


The World’s Greatest Importing Establishment 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires, German and 
French Coachers, Hackneys 


Big ton black and grey Percherons our specialty—Blacks, black-greys, steel- ys and dapple-greys. 
Royal Belgians—We import more Belgian stallions than any other firm in the U.S. Bays, browns, 


roans, chestnuts and blacks. ; 


Shires—The best that old England produces. ; ; 
We have at any time of the year more big, ton, high class Percheron and Belgian stallions than any 


-other firm in the U. S. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor and Manager, 


| Champion Stud]|| LEFEBURE’ 
Trumans’ Champion Stud} | ELGIAN EMPORIUM 


; ’ |! Shire Stallions and Mares, Percherons and Bel- 150 Stallions, Mares and Colts, Imp. and Home Bred 


My fall itportation of 60 head, the second this year, arrived October 14th. All are in fine shape 
and comprise the best lot of stallions I ever imported, and they cost more money. Al! colors and 


ians to Suit the Most Critical B Hack 
from 1 to 5-year-olds. S » prize wi in the old ¢ y, and irafty, bette 
gians 0 vill e mos Cai buyers, nackneys pened lot, with as much quality cannot be found anywhere else in America. Also a few iinporied 


Percherons, including a first prize winner. Special fall prices. 





tht 


derg 


Oars 












































Farms located 2 miles east of Fairfax, 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, and 3 miles west Lefebure 


s s 8 s 
of Richest Breeding and Strongest Individuality page= Day lee Se Gillean? beeen Notify me and | will meet you at Interurban 
rj 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, FAIRFAX, IOWA 


Fifth 1912 importation of Shire and Percheron and 
Belgi stallions arrived October 29th. Thirty-four years in — 


rs 

f 

te the business and not one dissatisfied customer. ‘Our prices 

= | UT Btefiss lowest and’ Wercheron mares forsale, Menton wer: |f || [IMPORTED a “ a AND SHIRE, 
ALLIONS AND MARES 


lacés’ Farmer. Address 
The best specimens of these breeds can be found in our 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STOCK FARM, Bushnell, Illinois 
. barns at the present time. We sell under a safe guar- 


antee and can protect the buyer from loss for the full 
purchase price. Write or come and see us. We can 
save you money. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Sangamon Go., Ill. 


Percheron Bargain! 


As I have sold part of my farm and must re- 
duce my live stock numbers to conform to accom- 
modations, I WILL SELL AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE FOR THE LOT, 


2 Pure Bred Mares, | Imported 
2 Yearling Fillies 
2 Weanling Stud Colts 
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I§ YOUR TIME VALUABLE? 


IF SO, SEE THE 
































Imported Percheron Stallions and Mares 


NOW IN THE BARNS OF 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa 


Fremont is 91 miles west of Burlington, 70 miles 
southeast of Des Moines, 180 miles west of Peoria, IIl., 
on C. B. & Q., an M. & St. L. Rys. 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM Sig OS 


Imported and Home Bred | C. F. JONES, Rippey, lowa 


Percherons, Belgians =} W. A. LANG, & CO. ’' Percherons an Angus 
elgian and Percheron Stallions and MareS | gor wate—s stallions, comlug year-old Sere and 


3 
and Shires GREELEY DELAWARE COUNTY IOWA dams imported. One of these a high ciass gray out 
’ , of imported show mare. Will also tell Imp Retif,7 
year 


All horses imported. All pedigrees stamped by the years old, a splendid breeder, used by = 
Queen 

















| All are recorded in the Percheron Society, and 
are good things, sound and right. $2,000 for the 
lot or will price separately. Come and see them 


















































. My new importation of stallions and mares, which I personally selected, arrived the first of the government. Prices as reasonable as is consistent us fc e de . Brie 

month. This importation, numbering over 40 head, comprises the best lot I ever imported, and with with quality of stock. Terms liberal. Guarantee gilt “ome eee pons ae Pri vey sonetia 
those already in my barns and pastures, makes Paramount Stock Farm one of the best places in edge. Write for full particulars. : » . 8.ord. Fri nabl 

é America to come for strictly high class stallions and mares. Among them are prize winners and tops Calendar after December 15th. BROWN & WALK ER 

a that cost a lot of money. Come to the farm, 2 miles north of Hudson, 9 miles southwest of Waterloo, Coid Brook Stock Farm CLARINDA, IOWA 

f and see them. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, Imported and Home Bred Stallions and Mares z : 





WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa Percherons— Belgians— Shires 

The best importation we ever 
mace is now in our barns ready 
for inspection. The mares in- 
clude some of the best fillies The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
that came out of the Perch yearling Clydesdale stallion and one yearling Bel- 
this year. See what we have gian stallion, both State Fair Futurity winners. Also 

















+: en emees 
























































W. A. Hale, Anamosa, lowa before buying elsewhere. few good young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
Importer and Breeder of a gy ty hg boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 
> e’ Farmer, be 
Osceola, Lowa. DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
PERCH ERON IMPORTED Towa State College Ames, lowa 
46 HEAD ® Stallions and 26 mares " HITE OAK STOCK FARM Bed oer young Pereherons 
a : _ to — from—all ages and oll AMERICAN BRED PERCHERONS poms ine ean 
ff 4 good. new importation, whic personally sele ° . istered, | 
S28! arrived last October. A VERY SELECT LOT that were THE BEST OF THE BREED bone. Registered. One 
A ; A as the records of the leading shows will prove. Have | gray coming3, one black 
bought right and will be sold right. Address as above, a large number of stallions and mares to select from. | coming 4. State certifi- 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Prices reasonable. Write or visit the farm. cates of soundness. South 
D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, IMinois | centr! lows: good rail- 
y E.&W.BR roads. Anxious to sell. 

Near Bloomington on L. E. . RB. R. FRED CHANDLER 
R.7, Chariton, fa. 











An Importation of Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares Imp orted Belgians Se Siallem 


HAVE JUST ARRIVED AT MY FARM 
Home-bred stallions, $300 to 9600. 


This being the sixth importation this season. I can now show you over 144 head strictly high 
class stallions and mares, ranging in age from two to five years, at a price of from $900 to $1200 ns two stallions. : 
on stallions and $800 to $800 on mares. Also have a fine line of American bred stallions from a Copesee = AM Creston, lows 
weanlings to three years old, ranging in price from $300 to $600 each. Also over 70 jacks FR ee kn wiinces’ Former When writing. 
that cannot be duplicated anywhere in the world. [| solicit your custom. Just arrived from Belgium and France with = Seco on 
importation of Belgian and Percheron martin ms RCHERONS FOR SALE-Stallions snd 


Ww. i. DcCLOW, Cedar Rapids Importing Farm, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA I would like for you to inspect before buying else- ow by imported Fussin, blacks and greys. 


where. Barn tn town. Address W. H. MILLER & SONS, independence, Iowa 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. ; . ‘ 




















Cc. Ss. BABCOCK, Walferd, lowa 


me -- El hata AACE, 


“a . 
Ac ie ee eal LAR” Vin nee. tn 





Pulls an Acre 
of STUMPS 
a Day 
Guaranteed for 
3 Full Years 








| ae es Qe Cs 
Thousands Of Other 
Farmers Have Pulled 
Up Every Stump In 
Their Fields—and How 
You Can Do It EASY! 


Thousands of farmers have sent for my catalog. They have read -* 
the facts and proof of the efficiency and superiority of the Hercules gf 







































All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller. They ordered, at my low ‘gs 
special price, on 30 days’ free trial, backed by my 3-year guarantee. /gs 
Now they are pulling stumps at the rate of an acre or more a day jf 
—often devoting not more than ; 


Five Minutes to the Biggest Stump P , 


Let me send you my book to prove it to you. If you have stumpy 
land or stumps in your fields you're Losing big money that right- j 
fully belongs to you. I'll sow you how you can turn 40 acres | 
of stump land into $1281.00 profit the very first year and $750.00 | 
every year after—by doubling the land value and by raising 
money-crops! The actual phofographs and actual deééers from 
hundreds of Hercules owners, as shown in my book, will con- ff 
vince you of the necessity of pulling out the stumps and of f 
the ease with which it is dove with the Hercules. 


Send in Your Name for My Book / 


and Special Price Proposition [2 


You know how big a nuisance stumps are. You realize how 
i" much profit they prevent you from making every year. You know how 


4 B. A. FULLER hard it is to blast them out or grub them. I want to prove to you the superiority 
tf President of the Hercules over any other known method of getting rid of stumps. And | want to make 
a you a proposition that will be worth while for you to take up. I want you to write me—on the coupon or 
i who wants to send you a on a postal. I will tell you how the Hercules has won its way to the WP on ag | and the service it has rendered " 
| Hercules for 30 days’ I want to show you letters from far and near—from men who own small farms and big timber-tracts. I want to show you in 
br ey cee dollars and cents how much a Hercules means to you and I want to quote you my special price—a price I can only make to the 
! free trial. first one or two buyers in each locality. 


Se 


All-Steel Triple Power 


Stump Puller 





HERCULES 






oP . » 
plan, and so far less than one out of a thousand have been ree —=z a \ 
‘ Let me tell y ve a few facts here, about turned. - Besides my thirty-day free trial offer, I absolutely <<a ae * 
* the construction of the Hercules give you the following _—<* 
et 


All-Steel Triple Power 3-Year Guarantee §& 


Puller made. It is 

















The Hercules is the only all-steel Sone 
the only puller that has the single, double and triple power 
features, giving you three machines in one. There isn’t a 
stump, green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules won't 
pull out without straining or breaking any castings, It’s the 
only low-down constructed puller that has self-anchoring and 
stump-anchoring features—the only one with double safety 
ratchets, that insure the absolute safety of men and team. 
Let me send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


If, at the end of that time, the Hercules isn’t everything I 
have said it is, I want you to send it right back to me, and 
I'll see that you get every cent of your money back promptly. 
Thousands and thousands of farmers have ordered on this 


If you write me at once on the coupon below or on a 
for you at the special price I am now making, until 
to buy. 


Mail Me the Coupon or a Postal 


pases, I will reserve one of these machines 
hear from you whether or not you are going 
Understand, your request for my book is not an order. 


\ 
If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel ¥ 
Triple Power Stump Puller brezks, any time 
within three years, whether the fault is yours 
or the machine’s, I will absolutely replace any } 
such part free of cost to you. There are no 
conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any | 
casting will be replaced promptly, whether the } 
machine breaks by accident or through any flaw ‘| 
in workmanship or material. Let me say right \ 
here, however, every Hercules is tested to terrific “Zi 
strain before it even leaves the factory, so as to % 
guard against any machines being returned, or any 
parts being returned due to breakage. 
The strongest guarantee ever placed on any article \ 
for farm use. Made possible only because of the { 
High Quality of Hercules. \ 















[RUSH COUPON for Book! 
and New Low PRICE 


I simply want to get the book 








to you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules All-Steel Triple | 
Power Stump Puller and how it does such splendid work making big profits for owners every - 
where. Mail me the coupon or the postal right now before you — or take down the | 
name and address and write it as soon as you get a postal card. Address me personally. 


BR. B. A. FULLER, President Hercules Manufacturing Co. 
857 Bist Street, Centerville, lows 


Dear Sir: 





send me free book about the Hercules Triple Power All-Steel 
Aiso your low price to first purchasers. 


B. A. FULLER, President 






Please 
Stamp Puller. 


























HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. Dickie es 8) el PR age ates 
857 Twenty-first St., Center- NS ncn canal 
ville, lowa geet st> 
. Route No. — | 


Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope Used on Hercules Pullers! 


important work of building the canal. cable that is showing such wonderful cules Stump Puller—mot a green 
‘And experts say that this Wellew strand strength, the Wellow strand rope that is strand, blue strand. white coene 
rope is one of the big helps that willen- beating all others on every test put t0 or red strand—but a W by tg A 
able Uncle Sam to complete the canal @ it, under all conditions all over the world. strand—don’t forget that—and don’t le 


It is this Wellew strand wire rope that 
won first prize at St. Louis Exposition 
provin twice as good as next best 


sW ow strand wire 0 t 
——-y rs caer ee the U.s. Gow. whole year before expected. Ané@ it is the Wellow strand wire any unscrupulous person or company con 
ernment at Panania on the real Don’t forget—it’s the Wellow strand rope thatis used exclusively on the Her- fuse you. 
. e 
*e 
- ~ 4 Lex ~ a8 . ic : Sn ee ss a - . 
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